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AI>VEETISEMENT 


TO > 

THE TH4BD EDITION. 


I EAYE availed myself of the interval since the last 
edition, to subject this book to a minute and careful 
revision, removing such inaccuracies as I have been able 
myself to discover, as well as those which have been 
brought under my notice by reviewers or correspondents. 
I must especially acknowledge the gresjt assistance 1 
have derived in this task from my Oefoup translator, 
Dr. H. Jolowicz—now, unhappily, no moreV-one of the 
most conscientiotis and accurate scholars ,^th whom I 
have ever been in communication. In the controver¬ 
sial part of the first chapter, which has given rise to a 
good deal of angry discussion, four or five lines which 
stood in the former editions have been omitted, and 
three or four short passages have been inserted, elopi- 
dating or supporting positions which had been misun¬ 
derstood or contested. ^ 




PEEEACE. 


Thb questions with which an histoiian of Morals is 
chiefly concerned are the changes that have taken 
place in the moral standard and in the moral type. 
By the first, I understand the degrees in which, in 
different ages, recognised virtues have been enjoined 
and practised. ) By the second, I understand the rela¬ 
tive importance that in different ages has been 
attached to different virtues. Thus, for example, a 
Roman of the age of Pliny, an Englishman of the age 
of Henry VIII., and an Englishman of our own day, 
would all agree in regai'ding humanity as a virtue, and 
‘its opposite as a vice; but their judgments of the acts 
which are compatible with a humane disposition would 
be widely different. A humane man of the first period 
might derive a keen enjoyment from those gladiatorial 
games, which an Englislunan, even in the days of the 
Tudors, would regard as atrociously barbarous; and 
this last would, in his turn, acquiesce in many sports 
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which would now be emphatically condemned*^ And, 
in addition to this change of - standard, there is a con¬ 
tinual change in the order of precedence whiclf ia 
given to virtues. Patriotism, chas'&ty, charity, and 
humility are examples of virtues, each of which has in 
some ages been brought forward as of the most 
supreme and transcendent importance, %nd the vei^ 
basis of a virtuous character, and in other hges .b6<£ 
thrown into the background, and reckoned among the 
minor graces of a noble life. The heroic virtues, the 
amiable virtues, and what are called more especially 
' the religious virtues, form distinct groups, to whichj in 
different periods, different degrees of prominence, have 
been assigned; and the hature, cah^ses, and conse¬ 
quences of these changes in the moral jtype are among 
the most important branches of bistoiy. 

In estimating, however, the moral condition of an 

age, it is not sufficient to examine the ideal of moral- 

1 

ists. It is necessary also to enquire how far that ideal 
lias been realised among the people. The corruption 
of a nation is often reflected in the indulgent and 
selfish ethics of its teachers.; but it sometimes pro¬ 
duces a reaction, and impels the moralist to an ascetic¬ 
ism which is the extreme opposite of the prevailing . 
spirit of society. Thq means which moral teSK^em 
possess of acting upon their fellows, vary greatly in 
. their nature and efficacy, and the age of the highest; 
mmal teaching is often not that of the highest'gen^^ 
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’^dvel of practiitse. Sometimes we find a kind cl am* 
tooraoy of virtue, exhibiting^ the most refined excel-^ 
len^ in their teaching imd in their actions,, but 
exercising scarcely any appredabib influence upon the 
mass of the community^ Sometimes we find moralists 
of a m^ch less heroic order, whose, influence has per* 
meated every (Action of sodety. In addition, therefore, 
t^the type and standard of morals inculcated by the 
teachers, an historian. must investigate the realised 
morals of the people. 

The three questions I have now briefly indicated 
are those which I have especially regarded in examin* 
ing the moral history of Europe between Augustus 
and Charlemagne. As a preliminary to this enquiry, I 
have discussed at some length the rival theories con¬ 
cerning the natup and obligations of morals, and have 
also endeavoured to show what virtuea are especiaUy 
appropriate to each successive stage of civilisation, in 
order that we may afterwards ascertain to what eitent 
the natural evolution has been affected by special 
agencies. 1 have then followed the moral history of 
the Pagan Empire, reviewing the Stoical, the Eclectic, 
and the Egyptian philosophies, that i#tum flourished, 
showing in what respects they were the products or ex- 
.pressions of the general condition of society, tracing 
their iiifluence in many departments of legislation and 
. hter^nre, and investigating the causes of the deep* 

which baffled aU the efforts of 
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empetors and philosophers. The triumph*of the 
Christian religion in Europe next demands our atten* 
tion. In treating this subject, I have endeavoure<f, for 
the most part, to esftlude all consiclerations of a purely 
theological or controversial character, all discussions 
concerning the origin of the faith in Palestine, and 
concerning the first type of its doctrin%, and to regard 
the Church simply as a moral agent, exercising its 
fluence in Europe. Confining myself within these 
limits, I have examined the manner in which the cir¬ 
cumstances of the Pagan Empire impeded or assisted 
its growth, the nature of the opposition it had to 
encounter, the transformations it underwent under the 
influence of prosperity, of the ascetic enthusiasm, and 
of the barbarian invasions, and the many ways in 
which it determined the moral condition of society. 
The growing sense of the sanctity of human life, the 
history of charity, the formation of the legends of the 
hagiology, the eflects of asceticism upon civic and 
domestic virtues, the mdral influence of monasteries, 
the ethics of the intellect, the virtues and vices of the 
decaying Christian Empire and of the barbarian king¬ 
doms that replaced it, the gradual apotheosis of secular 
rank, and the first stages of ^at military Christianity 
which attained its climax at the Crusades, have been 
all discussed with more or less detail; and I have 
concluded my work by reviewing the changes that 
have taken place in the position of womens and in 
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the mAal questions connected with the xeUtions of 
the sexes. 

in investigating these numerous subjectsy it has 
occasionally, thou^ rarely, hapjiened that my path 
has intersected that which I had pursued in a former 
worh, and in two or three instances I have not hesi¬ 
tated to repeiA facts to which 1 had there briefly 
referred. I have thought that such a course was 
preferable to presenting the subject shorn of some 
material incident, or to falling into what has always 
the appearance of an unpleasing egotism, by appealing 
unnecessarily to my own writings. Although the 
history of the period 1 have traced has never, so far as 
I am aware, been written from exactly the point of 
view which 1 have adopted, I have, of course, been for 
the most part pioving over familiar ground, which 
has been often and ably investigated; and any origin¬ 
ality that may be found in this work must lie, not so 
much in the facts which have been exhumed, as in the 
manner in which they have been grouped, and in the 
significance that has been ascribed to them. I have 
endeavoured to acknowledge the more important works 
from which I have derived assistance; and if I have 
not always done so, I trust the reader will ascribe it to 
the great multitude of the special histories relating 
to the subjects I have treated, to my unwillingness 
to overload my pages with too numerous references, and 
per^ps, in some cases, to tlm difficulty that all who 
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have bclaii much occupied with a single .department 
of history must sometimes have, in distinguishing 
the ideas which have sprung &om their own rdSec^ 
tions, froih those Vhich have Seen derived friim 
books. ' • • ' ^ • 

There is one writer, however, whom I must especi¬ 
ally mention, for his name occurs coAinually 'in the 
following pages, and his memory has been more 
quently, and in these latt^ months more sadly, present 
to my mind than any other. Brilliant and numerous 

as are the works of the late Dean Milman, it was those 

« 

only who had the great privilege of his friendship, who 
could fully realise the amazing extent and variety of 
his knowledge; the calm, luminous, and delicate judg¬ 
ment which he carried into so many spheres-*, th^ 
inimitable grace and tact of his conversation, corus¬ 
cating with the happiest anecdotes, and the brightest 
and yet the gentlest humour; and, what was per¬ 
haps more remarkable than any single faculty, the 
admirable harmony and symmetry of his mind and 
character, so free from all the disproportion, and ec^ 
centricity, and exaggeration that sometimes make 
even genius assume the form of a splendid disease 
They can never forget those yet higher attributes, 
which r^dered him so unspeakably revmend to aB. 
who knew him well—his fervent love of truth, bis wi#: 
tolerance, his large, .geneious, and masculine- 
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ments Sf men and things; his almost instinctive pex^ 
ceptioa of the good that is latent in each opposing 
partly his disdain, for the nois^ triumphs and the 
Seeting popularity of mere sectarian strife, the fond 
and touching affection wwith which he dwelt upon the 
images of the past, combining, even in extreme old 
age, with the keenest and most hopeful insight into 
ilk progressive movements of his time, and with a rare 
power of winning the confidence and reading the 
thoughts of the youngest about him. That such a 
writer should have devoted himself to the department 
of history, which more than any other has been dis¬ 
torted by ignorance, puerility, and dishonesty, I con¬ 
ceive to be one of the happiest facts in English 
Uterature, and (though sometimea diverging from his 
views) in many parts of the following work I have 
largely availed myself of his researches. 

« £ cannot conceal from myself that this book is 
likely to encounter much, and probably angry, con- 
txadiotion from different quarters and on different 
grounds. It is strongly opposed to a schpol of moral 
philosophy which is at present extremely influential 
in England; and, in addition to the many faults that 
may be found in ito execution, its very plan must 
m^e it displeasing to many. Its subject necessarily 
hadu^es questions on which it is exceedingly difficult 
English, writer to tonch, and the portion of 
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histoTj with which it is ooncemed has been obscured 
by no common measure- of misrepresentation and 
passion. I have endeavoured to carry into it a jtidi* 
cial impartiality, and 1 trust that the attempt, however 
imperfect, may not be wholly useless to my readers. 

LozfDoir March: 1869. 
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HISTOEY 

BUEOPEAN MOEALS. 


OHAPTBB 1. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MORALS. 

A. BRIEF ENQUIRY iiito the nature and foundations of morals 
appears an obvious,) and, indeed, almost an indispensable 
preliminary, to any examination of the moral progress of 
Europe. Unfortunately, however, such an enquiry is beset 
-with serious difBculties, aiosing in part from the extreme 
multiplicity of detail which systems of moral philosophy 
present, and in part from a fundamental antagonism of, 
principles, dividing them into two opposing groups. The 
great controversy, springing from the rival claims of i ntui^ ^ 
rion and u tility to regarded as the supreme regulator of 
moral distinctions, may be dimly traced in the divisi^! 
between Plato and Aristotle; it appeared more clearly Iif' 
the division between the Stoics and the Epicureans; but it 
has only acquired its full distinctn<Bss of definition,' and the 
. importance of the questions depending on it has only been 
'fhUy f^predated, in modem t^es, under the influence of 
Sjp^ writers as Ondworih, Clarke, and Butler upon, tim;: 

. ^ in^^and i&bbbes; Hrirdtius, aisd il^ntham on the 

r ' 'b' ' . ^- 
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Independently of the broad intellectual difficult^ which 
must bo encountered in treating this question, tliei’c is a 
difficulty of a personal kind, which it may be advmablc 
at once to meet. There is a dispositiqui in some moraUsta 
to resent, as an imputation against their own characters, 
any charge of immoral consequences that may be brought 
against the principles they advocate. Now it is a pecu¬ 
liarity of this controversy that every moralist is compelled, 
by the very nature of the cose, to bring such charges agai^t 
the opinions of his opponents. The business of a moral 
philosophy is to account for and to justify our moral senti¬ 
ments, or in other words, to show how we come to have our 
notions of duty, and to supply us with a reason for acting 
upon them. If it does this adequately, it is impregnable, 
and therefore a moralist who repudiates one system is called 
upon to show that, according to its principles, the notion 
of duty, or the motives for performing it, could never have 
been generated. The Utilitarian accuses his opponent of 
! basing the entii e system of morals on a faculty that has no 
1 existence, of adopting a principle that would make moral 
j duty vary with the latitude and the epoch, of resolving all 
\ ethics into an idle sentiment. The intuitive moralist, for 
^reasons 1 shall hei'eafter explain, believes that the Utilitarian 
f theory is profoimdly immoral. But to suppose that either 
of these charges extends to the character of the moralist is 
altogether to misconceive the position which moral theories 
actually hold in life. Our moral sentiments do not flow 
from, but long precede our ethical systems; and it is usually 
only after our characters have been fully formed that we 
begin to reason about them. It is both possible and very 
common for the reasoning to be very defective, without 
any corresponding imperfection in the disposition of therntm. 

The two rival theories of morals are known by many 
names, and are subdivided into many groups. One of them 
I is generally described as the stoical, the intuitive, tbe inde- 
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pendent or the sentimental; the other as the epicurean, the 
inductive, the utilitarian, or the selfish. Tlio moralists of i 
th^ former school, to state their opinions in the broadest 
form, believe thaUwe have a natural power of perceiving 
that some qualities, such as benevolence, chastity, oi 
veracity, are bettor than others, and that we ought to culti¬ 
vate them, and to repress their opposites. In other words, 
they contend, 4hat by the constitution of our nature, the 
^notion of right cari’ies with it a feeling of obligation; that ' 
Jo say a course of conduct is our duty, is in itself, and apart 
from all consequences, an intelligible and sufficient reason 
for practising it; and that we derive the first principles of 
our duties from intuition. The moralist of the opposite 
school denies that we have any such natui'al perception. 
He maintains that we have by nature absolutely no know¬ 
ledge of merit and demerit, of the comparative excellence of 
our feelings and actions, and that we derive these notions 
solely from an observation of the course of life which is 
conducive to human happiness. That which makes actions , 
good is, tliat they increase the happiness or diminish the i 
pains of mankind. That which constitutes their demerit is » 
their opposite tenuency. To procure ‘ the gi'eatest happi¬ 
ness for the greatest number,’ is therefore the highest aim of 
the moralist, the supreme type and expression of virtue. 

It is manifest, however, tliat this last school, if it pro¬ 
ceeded no further than I have stated, would have failed to 
accomplish the task which every moralist must undertake. 
It is easy to understand that expeiience may show that 
certain actions are conducive to the happiness of mankind, 
and that these actions may in consequence be r(^rded as 
supremely excellent. The question still remains, why we 
are bound to perfoim them. If men, who believe that 
virtuous actions are those which experience shows to be 
useful to society, believe also that they are under a natural 
obligation to seek the happiness of others, rather^ than their 

b2 
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own, when the two interests conflict, they have certainly no 
claim to the title of inductive moralists. They rccojgnise a 
moral faculty, or natuml sense of moral obligation or ^ty 
os truly as Butler or as^ Cudworth. And, indeed, a position 
very similar to this has been adopted by several intuitive 
momlists. Thus Hutcheson, who as the very founder in 
modern times of the doctrine of ‘ a moral sense,’ and who 
has defended the disinterested character %f virtue more 
poweifully than j)erhaps any other moralist, resolved all* 
virtue into benevolence, or the pursuit of the happiness of 
others; but he maintained that the excellence and obliga¬ 
tion of benevolence are revealed to us by a * moral sense.’ 
Hume, in like manner, pronounced utility to be the criterion 
and essential element of all virtue, and is so far undoubtedly 
a Utilitarian; but he asserted also that our pursuit of virtue 
is unsclflsh, and that it springs from a natural feeling of 
approbation or disapprobation distinct from reason, and pro¬ 
duced by a peculiar sense, or taste, which rises up within us 
at tlie contemplation of virtue or of vice.^ A similar 
doctrine has more recently been advocated by Mackintosh. 

' The opinions of Hume on sentiment of approbation.'—Ibid, 
moral questions are grossly mis- Append. I. * The crime or immo- 
represented by many writers, who ridity is no particular fact or rela- 
persist in describing them as sub- tion which can be the object of the 
Btantially identical with those of understanding, but arises entirely 
Bentham. How far Hume was from the sentiment of diaapproba- 
from denying the existence of s tion, which, by the structure ot 
moral sense, the following passages human nature, wo unavoidably feel 
will show:—* The dual sentence, it on the apprehension of barbarity or 
is probable, which pronounces treachery.* — Ibid. ‘Reason in- 
characters and actions amiable or structs us in the several tendencies 
odious, praiseworthy or blame- of actions, and humanity makes a 
able. . . depends on some internal distinctioninfavourof those which 
senae or feeling which natnre has are useful and beneficial.’—Ibid, 
made universal in the whole ‘ As virtue is an end, and is desir- 
species.’ — Enquiry Cmceming able on its own account without 
§ 1. ‘The hypothesis we fee or reward, merely for the im- 
embraco . . . defines virtue to be mediate satisfaction it conveys, it 
whatever mental action or quality is requisite that there shoifld be 
gives to the spectator the pleasing some sentiment which it touches, 
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It is supposed by many that it is a complete description of 
the Utilitarian system of morals, that it judges all actions 
an^ dispositions by their consequences, pronouncing them 
moral in proportion to their tendency to promote, immoral 
in proportion to their tendency to diminish, the happiness 
of man. But such a summary is clearly inadequate, for it 
deals only with one of the two questions which every momlist 
must answer. •A theory of morals must explain not only 
^hat constitutes a duty, but also how we obtain the notion 
of there being such a thing as duty. It must tell us not 
merely what is the course of conduct we ought to pursue, 
but also what is the meaning of this word ‘ ought,* and from 
what source we derive the idea it expresses. 

Those who have undertaken to prove that all our mo¬ 
rality is a product of experience, have not shrunk from this 
task, and have boldly entered upon the one path that was 
open to them. The notion of there being any such feeling as 
an original sense of obligation distinct from the anticipation 
of pleasure or pain, they treat as a mere illusion of the ima¬ 
gination. All that is meant by saying we ought to do an 
action is, that if vfe do not do it, we shall suifer. A desire 
to obtain happiness and to avoid pain is the only possible 
motive to action. The reason, and the only reason, why we 
should perform virtuous actions, or in other words, seek the 
good of others, is that on the whole such a course will bring 
us the greatest amount of happiness. 

We have here then a general statement of tlie doctrine 
which bases morals upon experience. If we ask what consti¬ 
tutes virtuous, and what'vidbus actions, we are told that the 
first are those which increase the happiness or diminish the 

some internal taste or feeling, or was most indebted were Hutcheson 
whatever ]ron please to call it, and Butler. In some interesting 
which distingnishes moral good letters to the former (Burton’s 
and evil, and which embraces the JAft of HmM, vol. i.), he discusses 
one and rejects the other.'—^Ibid. the points on which he difiered 
The two writers to whom Home from them. 
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pains of mankind; and the second are thoise wliich have 
the opposite olfect. If we ask what is the motive to virtue, 
we are told that it is an enlightened self-interest. The wgrds 
happiness, utility, and Jnteiest include, however, many dif¬ 
ferent kinds of enjoyment, and have given rise to many 
different modifications of the theory. • 

Perhaps the lowest and most repulsive fonn of this 
theory is that wliich was propounded by Iiftindeville, in his 
‘ Enqniiy into the Origin of Moral Vu-tuc.’ ^ According t|s 
this writer, virtue sprang in the finst instance from the 
cunning of rulers. These, in order to govern men, found it 
necessary to persuade them that it was a noble thing to 
restrain, instead of indulging their passions, and to devote 
themselves entirely to the good of the community. The 
manner in which they attained this end wjis by acting upon 
the feeling of vanity. They persuaded men that human 
nature was something nobler than the nature of animals, and 
that devotion to the community rendered a man pre-emi¬ 
nently grea^. By statues, and titles, and honour's; by con¬ 
tinually extolling such men as llegiilus or Decius; by 
representing those who were addicted to useless enjoyments 
as a low and desiiicable class, they at liist so inflamed the 
vanity of men as to kindle an intense emulation, and inspire 


' ‘The cliief thing therefore 
which lawgivers and other wise 
men that have laboured for the 
establishment of society have en¬ 
deavoured, has been to make the 
people they wore to govern believe 
that it was more henelicial for 
everybody to conquer than to in¬ 
dulge his appetites, and much bet¬ 
tor to mind the public than what 
seemed his private interest . . , 
observing that none were either so 
sav^o as not to bo charmed with 
praise, or so despicable as patiently 
to bear contempt, they justly con¬ 


cluded that flattery must be the 
most powerful argument that could 
bo used to human creatures. 
Making use of this bewitchipg 
engine, they extolled the excellency 
of our nature above other animals 
• • . by the help of which w'e 
were capable of performing the 
most noble achievements. Having, 
by this artful flattery, insinuated 
themselves into the hearts of men, 
they began to instruct them in the 
notions of honour and shame, &c.' 
—ISnquiry into the Origin of Moral 
Virtue, 
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the most heroic actions. And soon new influences came into 
play. Men who began by restraining their passions, in 
orde%to acquire the pleasure of the esteem of others, found 
that this restraint «aved them from^many painful conse¬ 
quences that would have naturally ensued from over-indul¬ 
gence, and this discovery became a now motive to virtue. 
Each member of the community moreover found that he him¬ 
self derived bendlit from the self-saciiflco of others, and also 
t^tpt when he was seeking his own interest, without r^ard to 
others, no persons stood so much in his way as those who 
wei-e similarly employed, and he had thus a double reason 
for diffusing abroad the notion of the excellence of self-sacrifice. 
The result of all this was that men agreed to stigmatise 
under the tenn ‘ vice ’ whatever was injurious, and to eulogise 
as ‘ virtue ’ whatever was beneficial to society. 

The opinions of Mandeville attracted, when they were 
published, an attention greatly beyond their intrinsic merit, 
but they are now sinking rapidly into deserved oblivion. The 
author, in a poem called the ‘Fable of the Bees,’and in com¬ 
ments attached to it, himself advocated a thesis altogether 
inconsistent with that I have described, maintaining that 
‘ private vices were public benefits,' and endeavouring,' in a 
long series of very feeble and sometimes veiy grotesque ar¬ 
guments, to prove that vice was in the highest degree benefi¬ 
cial to mankind. A far greater writer had however already 
framed a scheme of Morals which, if somewhat less repulsive, 
was in no degree less selfish than that of Mandeville; and 
the opinions of Hobbes concerning the essence and origin of 
virtue, have, with no very great variations, been adopted by 
what may be termed the narrower school of Utilitarians. 

According to these writera we are goyemed exclusively 
by our owiT^ii^rMt.* Pleasure, they assure us, is the only 

' *1 conceive that when a man else but consider whether it be 
deliberates whether he shall do a better for himself to do it or not to 
thing or not do it, he does nothing do it.'—Hobbes <hk lAberty and 
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good,' and moral good and moral evil mean nothing more 
tlifl-Ti oRr voluntary cf)iiforDiity to a law that will bring it to 
iiB.* To love good simply as good, is impossible.® Wl^ we 
Espeak of the goodness of God, we mean ^nly His goodness to 


Necessity. ‘Good and evil are 
names that signify our appetites 
and aversions.’— Ibid. Leviathan, 
parti, ch. xvi. ‘ Obligation is the 
necessity of doing or omitting any 
action in order to be happy.’—Gay’s 
dissertation prefixed to King's OH 
gin of Evil, p. 36. ‘ Tlie only reason 
or motive by which individuals can 
possibly bo induced to the practice 
of virtue, must be the feeling im¬ 
mediate or the prospect of future 
private happiness.’—Brown On the 
Characteristics, p. 159. ‘En tout 
temps, on tout lieu, tant on mati6re 
de morale qu'on mati^re d’osprit, 
c'ost rint^rSt persimnel qui dicto le 
jugoment dcs particuliers, et I’in- 
t^rdt g5n£ral qui dicte celui des 
nations. . . Tuutliomme ne proud 
dans 66.0 ingements conseil quo do 
son int^rfet.'—Holv^tius DeVEspHt^ 
dist'our.s ii. ‘Nature has placed 
mankind under the governance of 
two sovereign masters, pain and 
pleasure. It is for them alone to 
point out what we ought to do, as 
well as to determine what we shall 
do. . . . The principle of utility 
recognises this subjection, and as¬ 
sumes it for the foundation of that 
system, the object of which is to 
rear the fabric of felicity by the 
hands Of reason and of law. Systems 
which attempt to question it, deal 
m sounds instead of seQse,in caprice 
instead of reason, in darkness in¬ 
stead of light.’—^ntham’s Princi¬ 
ples of Morals and Legidation, ch. i. 
' By the principle of utility is meant 
that principle which approves or 
disapproves of every action what¬ 
soever, according to the tendency 


which it appears to have to augment 
or diminish the happiness of the 
party whoso interest is in question.’ 
—Ibid. ‘ Jeregardel’amour^claire 
de noiis-mSni& commo le principe 
de tout sacrifice moral.’—D'Aleia 
bert quoted by D. Stewart, Adlive 
and Moral Povxts, vol. i. p. 220. 

' ' Pleasure is in itself a good; 
nay, even setting aside immunity 
from pain, the only good; pain is 
in itself an evil, and, indeed, with¬ 
out exception, the only evil, or else 
the words good and evil have no 
moaning.’—Bentham’s Principles 
of Morals and Legislatimi, ch. x. 

‘ Good and evil are nothing 
but pleasure and pain, or that which 
occasions or procures pleasure or 
pain to us. Moral good and evil 
then is only the conformity or dis- 
agreement of our voluntary actions 
to some law whereby good or evil 
is drawn on us by the will and 
power of the law maker, which 
good and evnl, pleasure or pain, at¬ 
tending our observance or breach 
of the law by the decree of the law 
maker, is that wo call reward or pun¬ 
ishment.’—Locke’s Essay, book ii. 
ch. xxviii. ' 'fake away pleasures f 
and pains, not only happiness, but / 
justice, and duty, and obligation, ’ 
and virtue, all of which have been | 
BO elaborately held up to view as \ 
independent of them, are so many \ 
empty sounds.’—Bentham’s « 

of Actum, ch. i. § 16. 

'*11 lui est aussi impossible 
d’aimor lo bien pour le bien, que 
d’aimer le mal pour le mal.* — 
Holvitius I)e VEsprit, disc, ii 
ch. V. 
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us.^ Keverence is nothing more than our conviction, that one 
who has power to do us both good and harm, will only do us 
goo<},^ The pleasures of piety aiise from the belief that wo are 
about to receive pleasure, and the pain^of piety from the belief 
that we are about to suffer pain from the Deity.® Our very 
affections, according to some of these writers, are all forms of 
self-love. Tims charity springs partly from our desire to obtain 
the esteem of others, partly from the expectation that the 
ihvoui's we have bestowed will be reciprocated, and partly, too, 
from the gratification of the sense of power, by the proof that 
we can satisfy not only our own desfres but also the desiros of 
othei’S.^ Pity is an emotion aiising from a vivid realisation of 
soiTOW that may befall ourselves, suggested by the sight of the 
soiTOws of others. We pity especially those who have not 

1 * Even the goodness which we being obnoxious to the displeasure 
apprehend in Almighty, is his of the Supreme Being, and in con- 
go^ness to us.’—Hobbes On Hu- sequence to certain pains to be in- 
man Nature^ cli. vii. § 3. So Water- flicted by His especial appointment, 
land, * To love God is in effect the either in this life or in a life to 
same thing as to love happiness, come. These may be also called 
eternal happiness; and the love of the pains of religion.'—Ibid, 
happiness is still the) love of our- * 'There can be no greater argu- 
selves.’— Third Sermon on Self-love, ment to a man of his own power, 

^ * Reverence is the conception than to find himself able not only 
we have concerning another, that to accomplish his own desires, but 
he hath the power to do unto us also to assist other men in theirs; 
both good and hurt, but not the will and this is that conception wherein 
to do US hurt.*—Hobbes On Human consisteth charity.’— Hobbes On 
Nature^ ch. viii. § 7. Hum. Nat. ch. ix. § 17. * No man 

• ‘ The pleasures of piety are giveth but with intention of good 
the^ pleasures that accompany the to himself, because gift is voluntary; 
belief of a man’s being in the acqui- and of all voluntary acts, the object 
sition, or in possession of the good- to every man is his own good.’— 
will or favour of the Supreme Being; Hobbes’ Leviathan, part i. ch. xv. 
and as a fruit of it, of his being in * Bream not that men will move 
the way of enjoying pleasures to be their little finger to serve you, 
received by God’s special appoint- unless their advantage in so doing 
ment either in this life or iu a life be obvious to them. Men never 
to come.’—^Benthom’s Principlea of did so, and never will while human 
MwaU and LegidaHon, ch. v. ' The nature is made of its present mate- 
pains of piety are the pains that rials.’—Bentham’s Deontology, vol. 
accompany the belief of a man’s ii, p. 133. 
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deserved calamity, because we consider ourselves to belong to 
that categoiy; and the spectacle of suffering against which ho 
forethought could provide, reminds us most forcibly of yhat 
may happen to ourselj^es.^ Eriendship^s the sense of the 
need of the person befriended.® 

From such a conception of huftian nature it is easy to 
divine what system of morals must flow. No character, 
feeling, or action is naturally better than others, and as long 
as men are in a savage condition, morality has no e(xistenc^ 
Fortunately, however, wo are all dependent for many of our 
pleasures upon othoi's. Co-operation and organisation are 
essential to our happiness, and these are impoasiblo without 


' ‘ Pity is imagination or fiction 
of future calamity to ourselves, pro¬ 
ceeding from the sense of another 
man’s calamity. But when it light- 
eth on such us we think have not 
deserved the same, the compassion 
is greater, hecauso there then ap- 
peareth more probability that the 
same may happen to us; for the 
evil that happeneth to an innocent 
man may happen to every man.’— 
Hobbes Chi Hum. Nat. ch. ix. § 10. 

' L.‘i piti4 est souvont un sentiment 
de nos popres maux dans los maux 
d’antrui. O’ est une habile privoy- 
ancedes malheursnh nous pouvons 
tom her. Nous dounons dea secours 
aux autros pour Ics engager a nous 
eii donnor en de semblables occa¬ 
sions, ot ce.s services que nous leur 
rendoiis sent, a proprement parler, 
des biens que nous nous faisons 
a nous-memes par avance.’—La 
Hochefoucauld, Maximes, 264. But¬ 
ler has remarked that if Hobbes’ 
account Wore true, the most fearful 
would be the most compassionate 
nature; but this is perhaps not 
quite just, for Hobbes’ notion of 
pity implies the union of two not 
absolutely identical, though nearly 
allied, infiuences, timidity and ima¬ 


gination. The theory of Adam 
Smith, though closely connected 
with, differs totally in consequences 
from that of Hobbes on this point. 
He says, * When I condole with you 
for the loss of your son, in order to 
enter into your grief, I do not con¬ 
sider what I, a person of such a 
character and profession, should 
suffer if I had a son, and if that son 
should die — I consider what I 
should suffer if I was really you. 
I not only change circumstances 
with you, but I change persons and 
characters. My grief, therefore, is 
entirely upon your account. . . . 
A man may sympathise with a 
woman in child-bod, though it is 
impossible ho should conceive him¬ 
self suffering her pains in his own 
proper person and chariwter.’— 
Moral SeniiTnenit, part vii. ch. i. 
§3. 

* ‘ Ca que les hommes ont nomm4 
amitiS n’ost qu’une soci^tA, qu’un 
m6nagoment r^iproque d’intirSts 
at qu’un ^change de bons offices. 
Ce n’ost enfin qu’un commerce oh 
I’amour-propre se propose toqjonra 
quelque chose a gagner.*—- La 
Rochefottcanld, Max. 83. See this 
idea developed at large in Helvhtitts. 
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some resti-aiiit being placed upon our appetites. Laws are 
enacted to secure this restraint, and being siistaiucd by 
rewards and punishments, they make it the interest of the 
individual to regard %hat of the commimily. According to 
Hobbes, the disposition of man is so anarchical, and the 
importance of restraining* it so transcendent, that absolute 
government alone is good; the commands of the sovereign 
are supreme, and iSust therefore constitute the law of morals. 
TlflB other moralists of the school, though i*epudiatiug tliis 
notion, have given a very great and distinguished place to 
legislation in their schemes of ethics; for all our conduct 
being determined by our interests, virtue being simply the 
conformity of our own interests with those of the community, 
and a judicious legislation being the chief way of securing 
this conformity, tlie functions of the moralist and of the 
legislator are almost identical.^ But in addition to the 
rewards and piuiishments of the penal code, those iiiising 
from public opinion—fame or infamy, the fricndsliij) or hos¬ 
tility of those about us—are enlisted on the side of virtue. 
The educating influence of laws, and the gi-owing pei*ception 
of the identity of interests of the tliflercnt members of the 
community, create a public opinion favourable to all the 
qualities which ai e ‘ the means of pcaccablo, sociable, and 
comfoi'tablc living.’ * Such arc justice, gratitude, modesty, 


* * La science de la morale n’est 
autre chose que la science m^me 
de la Ugislation.*—Helvetius De 
VEaprittiu 17. 

^ This doctrine is expounded at 
length in all the moral works of 
Hobbes and his school. The fol¬ 
lowing passage is a fair specimen 
of their meaning:—‘ Moral philo¬ 
sophy is nothing else but the 
science of what is good and evil in 
the conversation and society of 
mankind. Good and evil are names 
that signify our appetites and aver¬ 


sions, which iii different tempers, 
customs, and doctrines of men are , 
different . . . from whence arise 
disputes, controversies, and at last 
war. And therefore, so long as 
man is in this condition of mcre^ 
nature (which is a condition of: 
war), his private appetite is the 
measure of good and evil. And. 
consequently all men agree in this, | 
that peace is good, and thereforealso i 
that the ways or means of pence,! 
(which, as I have showed before)j 
are justice, gratitude, modesty,* 
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equity, and mercy; and such, too, are purity and chastity, 
which, considered in themselves alone, are in no degree more 
excellent than the coarsest and most indiscriminate li^t, but 
which can be showi^ to be conducive#to the happiness of 
society, and become in consequence virtues.* This education 
of public opinion grows continually stronger with civilisation, 
and gradually moulds the characters of men, making them 
more and more disinterested, heroic, and Imselfish. A dis¬ 
interested, unselfish, and heroic man, it is explained, is ^e 
wlio is stiictly engrossed in the pursuit of his own pleasiu'e, 
but who pursues it in such a manner as to include in its 
gi-atification the happiness of others.® 

It is a very old assertion, that a man who prudentiy 
sought his own interest would live a life of |)erfect virtue. 
This opiniou is adopted by most of those Utilitarians who 
are least inclinod to lay great stress upon religious motives; 
and as tliey maintain that every man necessarily pursues 
exclusively liis own happiness, we return by another path to 
the old PI itouic doctrine, that all vice is ignorance. Virtue 
i*-a judi<*ious, and vice an injudicious, pursuit of pleasure. 
Viitue is a branch of pnidence, vice is nothing more than 


equity, mercy, and the rest of the 
laws of nature are good . . . and 
their contrary \ ices evil.’-— Hobbes’ 
Leviathan, part i. ch. xvi. See, 
too, a striking passage in Ben- 
tham’s Deontohgjf, rol. ii. p. 132. 

* As an iugenioiM writer in the 
Saturday Review (Aog. 10, 1867) 
expresses it: ‘Chastity is merely 
a soeial law created to encourage 
the alliances that most promote the 
pertnanont welfure of the race, and 
to maintain woman in a social 
position which it is thought advis¬ 
able she sliould hold.’ See, too, 
cn this view, Hume’s Inquiry oon- 
vemuM Aforu/s, § 4, and also note 
X. : 'To what other purpose do all 


the ideas of chastity aud modesty 
servo ? Nisi utile est quod facimus, 
fruslra est gloria.’ 

*' All pleasure is necessarily 
self-regarding, for it is impossible 
to have any feelings out of our 
own mind. But there are modes of 
delight that bring also satisfaction 
to others, from the round that they 
take in their course. Such are the 
pleasures of benevolence. Others 
imply no participation by any 
second party, as, for example, eat¬ 
ing, drinking, bodily warmth, pro¬ 
perty, and power; while a third 
class are fed by the pains and pri¬ 
vations of fellow-beings, as the de¬ 
lights of sport and tyranny. The 
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imprudent or miscalculation.* He who seeks to improTu 
the moral condition of mankind has two, and only two, 
ways ^ accomplishing his end. The first is, to make it 
more and more the interest of each t(^ conform to that of 
the others; the second is, to dispel the ignorance wliich 
prevents men from seeing •their true interest.® If chastity 
or truth, or any other of what we regard as virtues, could be 
shown to produce 0si the whole more pain than they destroy, 
or^o deprive men of more pleasure than they afford, they 
would not be virtues, but vices.® If it could be shown that 


eondemnatory phrase, selfishuess, 
applies with especial emphasis to 
the last-mentioned class, and, in a 
qualified degree, to the second 
group; while such terms as un¬ 
selfishness, disinterestedness, self- 
devotion, are applied to the vica¬ 
rious position wherein we seek our 
own satisfaction in that of others.' 
—Bain On tli£ Emotions and Will, 
p. 113. 

> * Vice may be defined to be a 
miscalculation of chances, a mis¬ 
take in estimating thS value of 
pleasures and pains. It is f^so^ 
moral arithmetic.’ — Bentham^* 
Jffedniologff,yol^i. p. 131. 

3 ‘ La r^mpense, la punition, 
la gloire et I’infamie soumises 4 sea 
volontds sont quatro esp4ces de 
divinit4s avec lesquelles le 14gisla- 
teurpeut toujoiura op4rer le bien 
public et order des hommos illustres 
en tous les genres. Toute I’itude 
des moralistes consists 4 determiner 
I’usage qu’on doit fairs de ces 
recompenses et de ces punitions et 
les secours qu’on pent tirer pour 
Her I’interet personnel 4 I’icMret 
general*—^Helvetius De PEiprit, 
ii. 22. ‘La justice de nos juge- 
ments et de nos actions n*est 
jamais qua la rencontre heureuse 
de notia iutiret avec I’interet pub¬ 


lic.’—Ibid. ii. 7. ‘ To prove that 
the immoral action is a miscalcula¬ 
tion of self-interest, to show how 
erroneous an estimate the vicious 
man makes of pains and pleasures, 
is the purpose of the intelligent 
moralist. Unless he can do this 
ho does nothing; for, as has been 
stated above, for a man not to pur¬ 
sue what he deems likely to pro¬ 
duce to him the greatest sum of 
ei\joyment, is, in the very nature 
of things, impossible.’—Beutham’a 
Deontology. 

* ‘ If the effect of virtue were 
to preventer destroy more pleasure 
than it produced, or to produce 
more pain than it prevented, its 
more appropriate name would be 
wickedness and folly; wickedness 
as it affected others, folly as re¬ 
spected him who practis^ it.'— 
Hentham’s Deontology, vol. i. p. 142. 
‘Weigh pains, weigh pleasures, 
and as the balance stands will 
stand the question of right and 
wrong.’ — Ibid. vol. i. p. 137. 
'Moralis philosophiae caput est, 
Faustina fill, ut scias quibns ad 
beatam vitam j^erveniri rationibus 
possit’—Apuleius, Ad Doct. Dla~ 
tonie, ii. ‘ Atque ipsautilitas, jusU 
prope matmr et eequi.’ — Horace, 
Sell. I. iii. 9& 
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it is not for our own interest to practise any of what are 
admitted to be virtues, all obligation to pi-actise them would 
immediately cease.* The whole scheme of ethics |jay be 
evolved from the f^ur canons of Epmiu'us. The pleasure 
which produces no pain is to be embraced. The pain which 
produces no pleasure is to be avoided. The pleasure is to be 
avoided which prevents a greater pleasure, or produces a 
greater pain. The pain is to be endufed which averts a 
greater pain, or secui’es a greater pleasure.* 

So far I have barely alluded to any but terr^trial mo¬ 
tives. These, in the opinion of many of the most illustrious 
of the school, are sufficient, but others—as we shall see, I 
tliink, with great reason—are of a different opinion. Their 
obvious resource is in the rewards and punishments of 
another world, and these they accordingly present as the 
motive to vh'tuc. Of all the modifications of the selfish 
theory, this alone can be said to furnish interested motives 
for virtue which are invaiiably and incontestably adequate. 
Tf men introduce the notion of infinite punishments and 
infinite iwards distributed by an omniscient Judge, they can 
undoubtedly supply stronger imsons for practising vii*tue 
than can ever 1x3 found for practising vice. While admitting 
therefore in emphatic terms, that any saciifice of our pleasure, 
without the prospe<jt of an equivalent reward, is a simple 
act of madness, and unworthy of a rational being,* these 

* * We can be obliged to nothing Paley’s Moral JPhUosophy^ book ii. 
but what we ourselves are to gain ch. ii. 

or lose something by; for nothing ’See Gassendi Philosophic 
else can he “ violent motive ” to us. Epicuri ^ntagma. These fom; 
As we should not be obliged to canons are a skilful condensation^ 
obey the laws or the magistrate of the argument of Torquatus in 
unless rewards or punishments, Cicero, De Pin, i. 2. See. toa a 




depended upon our obedience; so himself, given in his life by Dio- 
neither should we, without the genes Laertius, 
same reason, be obliged to do what ’*SanuB igitur non est, qui 
is right, to practise virtue, or to nulla 8pem^oreproposita,iiBbonic 
obey the commands of God.*— quibus cteteri utuntur in vita, la- 
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^tor? mamtaiiL that we may reasonably sacrifice the enjoy¬ 
ments of this life, because we shall be rewarded by 
greater enjoyment in the next. To gain heaven and avoid 
hell^should be th(^ spring of all ou^ actions,’ and virtue is 
simply prudence extending its calculations beyond the gi-ave.® 


bores at cruciatus et miserias ante- 

ponau.Non iJiter his hoiiis * 

pnesenUbos abstinendum ost quam 
^ sint aliqna majora, propter quse 
tanti alt et voluptates omittere et 
mala omnia snstinore.’—Lactantius, 
IHv. Inst, vi. 9. Macaxday, in some 
youthful essays against the Utili¬ 
tarian theory (■which lio character¬ 
istically described as ‘Not much 
more tingliable than phrenology, 
and immeasurably more humane 
than cock-fighting’), maintains the 
theological form of selfishness in 
very strong terms. ‘ "What proposi¬ 
tion is there respecting human na¬ 
ture which is absolutely and uni- 
rersally true? We know of only 
one, and that is not only true but 
identical, that men alWays act from 
self-interest.’—Review of Mill’s 
Essay on Government, ‘Of this 
we may be sure, that the words 
“greatest happiness” will never in 
any man’s mouth mean more than 
the greatest happiness of others, 
which is consistent with what he 
thinks his own. . . . This direction 
Do as you would be done by) would 
>e utterly unmeaning, as it actually 
is in Mr. Bentham’s philosophy, 
unless it were accompanied by a 
saoption. In the Christian scheme 
accordingly it is accompanied by a 
> sanefion of immense force. To a 
man whose' ^eatest happiness in 
this world Is inconsistent with the 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, is held out tihe prospect of 
aninfinite hap piness hereafter, from 


which he excludes himself by wrong¬ 
ing his fellow-creatures here.’— 
Answer to the Westminster Review'f 
Defence of Mill, 

* ‘ All virtue and piety are thus 
resolvable into a principle of self- 
love. It is what Scripture itself 
resolves them into by founding 
them upon faith in Cod’s promises, 
and hope in things unseen. In 
this way it may bo rightly said 
that there is no such thing as dis¬ 
interested virtue. It is with refer¬ 
ence to ourselves and for our own 
sakes that we love even God Him¬ 
self.*—Waterland, Third 8ervmi on 
8elf4ove. ‘To risk the happiness 
of the whole duration of our being 
in any case whatever, were it 
possible, would bo foolish.*— 
Robert Hall’s Sermon on Modem 
hrfidelity. ‘In the moral system 
the means are virtuous practice; 
the end, happiness.’—Warbuiton’s 
Divine Legation, book ii. Appendix. 

* ‘ There is always understood 
to be a difference between an act 
of prudence and an act of duty. 
Thus, if I distrusted a man who 
owed 'me a sum of money, I should 
reckon it an act of prudence to get 
another person bound with him; 
but I should hardly call it an act 
of duty. . . . Now in what, you 
will ask, does the difference con« 
sist, inasmuch as, according to our 
account of the matter, both in the 
one case and the other, in acts of 
duty as well as acts of prudence, 
we consider solely what we our- 
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This calculation is what we mean by the * religious motive.’ * 
The belief that the nobility and excellence of virtue could 
incite us, was a mere delusion of the Pagans.* ^ 

Considered simply^ the light of avpnidential scheme, 
thei*e are only two possible objections that could be brought 
against this theoiy. It might be said that the amount of 
virtue required for entering heaven was not defined, and 
that therefore it would be possible to enjfty some vices on 
earth with impunity. To this, however, it is answered thak 
the very indefiniteness of the requirement renders zealous 
piety a matter of prudence, and also that there is probably a 
graduated scale of rewards and punishments adapted to every 
variety of merit and demerit.® It might bo said too that 
piuscnt pleasures are at least certain, and that those of 
another world are not equally so. It is answciud that the 
rewards and punishments offered in another world are so 
transcendcntly great, that according to the rules of ordinary 


selves shall gain or lose ly the 
act? The difference, and the only 
diffcrcuce, is this; that in the one 
case we consider what we shall 
gain or lose in the present world; 
in the other case, we consider also 
what wo shall gain or lose in the 
world to come.'—-Paley’s Moral 
Phihsonhy, ii. 3. 

* ‘ Uonco we may see the weak¬ 
ness and mistaao of those falsely 
religious. . .who are scandalised 
at our being determined to the pur¬ 
suit of virtue through any degree 
of regard tp its happy consequences 
in this life. . . . For it is evident 
that the religious motive is pre¬ 
cisely of the same kind, only 
stronger, as the happiness expected 

is greater and more lasting.’_ 

Brown’s BJssays on the Character- 
istios^ p. 220. 

* ‘If a Christian, who has the 
view of happiness and misery in 


another life, be asked why a mas 
must keep his word, he will give 
this as a reason, because Qod, who 
has the power of eternal life and 
death, requires it of us. But if an 
Hobbist be asked why, he will 
answer, because the public requires 
it, and the Leviathan will punish 
you if you do not. And if one of 
the old heathen philosophers had 
been asked, he wonld have an¬ 
swered, because it was dishonest, 
below the dignity of man, and oppo¬ 
site to virtue, the highest perfection 
of human nature, to do c^erwise.’ 
—Locke’s Essayf i. 3. 

• Thus Paley remarks that-.*- 
’ The ^ristian rel^ion hatii 
a^rtainod the precise quantity of^ 
virtue necessary to salvation/ andt, 
he then proceeds to urge the pro^ 
bability of graduated scales of re¬ 
wards and punishments. {MarcHt 
Philosophy^ book i. oh. vii.) 
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prudence, if there were only a probability, or even a bare 
possibility, of their being real., a wise man should regulate 
his cf^prse with a view to them.' 

Among these waiters, however, swne have diverged to 
a certain degree from the broad stream of utilitarianism, 
declaring that the foundeftion of the moral law is not utility, 
but the will or arbitrary decree of God. This opinion, 
which was propounded by the schoolman Ockham, and by 
several other writers of his age,^ has in modem times found 
many adhermts,^ and been defended through a variety of 
motives. Some have upheld it on the philosophical ground 
that a law can be nothing but the sentence of a lawgiver; 
others from a desire to place morals in permanent suboi*di' 
nation to theology; others in order to answer objections to 
Christianity derived from apparently immoral acts said to 
have been sanctioned by the Divinity; and others because 
having adopted strong Oalvinistic sentiments, they were at 
once profoundly opposed to utilitarian morals, and at the 


* This view was cleyeloped by 
Locke {Essay on the Human Under¬ 
standing, book ii. ch. xxi.) Pascal, 
in a well-known passage, applied 
the same argument to Cliristianily, 
urging that the rewards and pun¬ 
ishments it promises are so groat, 
that it is the part of a wise man to 
embrace the creed, even though he 
believes it improlmUe, if there be 
but a possibility in its favour. 

* Gudworth, in his Immutable 
Morala, has collected the names of 

> a number of the schoolmen who 
yjield this view, ^e, too, an inte- 
i 'lmstiiig note in Miss Cobbe's very 
li^barneil Eaaay on Intuitive Monde, 
V(9. IS, 19. 

* £. g. ^ame Jenyns, Dr. John¬ 
son, Ckusius, Pascal, Faley, and 
Austin. fWarburton is generally 
quoted in the list, but not I ^iiik 

Yoju. r. fj 


quite fairly. See his theory, which 
is rather complicated {Divine Lega- 
iion, i. 4). Waterland appears to 
have held this view, and also Con¬ 
dillac. See a very remarkable 
chapter on morals, in his Traill 
dee Animaux, part ii. ch. vii. 
Closely conneotm with this doc¬ 
trine is the notion that the moral¬ 
ity of God is generically different 
from the morality of men, which 
having been held with more or less 
distinctness many theologians 
(Archbishop King being perhaps 
the most prominent), has found in 
our own day an able defender in 
Dr. Hansel. Much information on 
the history of this doctrine will be 
found in Dr. Hansel’s Second Letter 
to Professor Goldwin Smith (Ox¬ 
ford, 1862). * 
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gq nriA time too firmly convinced of the total depravity of 
human nature to admit the existence of any trustworthy 
moral sense.' 

In the majority coses, however, •these writers have 
proved substantially utilitari.'ins. When asked how we can 
know the will of God, they answer ^hat in as far as it is not 
included in express revelation, it must be discovered by the 
rule of utility; for nature proves that the I^ity is supremely 
benevolent, and desiies the welfare of men, and thcrefoys 
any conduct that leads to that end is in conformity with 
His will.* To the question why the Divine will should be 
obeyed, there ai-e but two answers. The first, which is that 
of the intuitive moralist, is that we are under a natural 
obligation of gratitude to our Creatin’. The second, which 
is that of the selfish moralist, is that the Creator has infinite 
rewards and punishments at His disposal. The latter answer 
ap[)ears usually to have been adopteil, and the most eminent 
member has summed up with great succinctness the opinion 
of his school. * The good of mankind,’ he says, *is the sub¬ 
ject, the will of God the rule, and everlasting happiness the 
motive and end of all virtue.’® 

‘ Leibnitz iioticod the frequency commands which Ho has revealed 
with which Siiprahtpsariau Calvin- we must gtither from the terms 
lets adoi't this doi'trine. (Tkio- wherein they are promulgated. 
dici’e, part ii. § 17C.) Archbishop The commands which He has not 
Whately, who from bis connection revealed we must construe by the 
with the Irieh Clergy had admira- principle of utility.'—Ibid. p. 96. 
ble opportunities of studying the So Paloy’s Moral Philosophy, book 
tendencies of Calvinism, makes a ii. cli. iv. v. 
similar remark as the result of his » Paley’s M<yral Philosophy. 
own experience. {Whately's Life, book i. ch. vii. The question of 
P’ . the disinterestednoBB of the love we 

Ti- designs the happiness of should bear to God was agitated in 
ml His sentient creatures. ... the Catholic Church, Bossuet tak- 
Knowing the tendencies of our ac- ing the selfish, and Pinelon theun- 
tions, and knowing His benevolent selfish side. The opinions of F4- 
purp^o, we know His tacit com- nelon and Molinos on the subject 
nianda AustJu's Lectures an Ju- were authoritatively condemned! 
noprmence, vol. i. p. 31. ‘The In England, the loss dogihatio oha- 
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We have seen that the distinctive characteristic of the 
inductive school of moralists is an absolute denial of the 
exis^ce of any natural or innate moral sense or faculty 
enabling us to distiuguisli between,the higher and lower 
parts of our nature, revealing to us either the existence of a 
law of duty or the conduct that it pi'escribes. Wo have 
seen that the only postulate of these writers is that happi¬ 
ness being rmiveisally desii'ed is a desirable thing, that the 
^nly merit they recognise in actions or feelings is their ten¬ 
dency to promote human happiness, and that the only motive 
to a virtuous act they conceive possible is the real or supposed 
happiness of the agent. The sanctions of morality thus consti¬ 
tute its obligation, and apart from them the word * ought * 
is absolutely unmeaning. Those sanctions, as wo have 
considered them, are of different kinds and degrees of mag¬ 
nitude. Paley, though elsewhere acknowledging the others, 
regarded the religious one as so immeasurably the first, that 
he repi*esented it as the one motive of virtue.* Locke 
divided them into Divine rewards and punishments, legal 
penalties and social penalties; ^ Bcntham into physical, 
political, moral or popular, and religious—the first being 
the bodily evils that result from vice, the second the enact¬ 
ments of l^islators, the third the pleasures and pains 
arising from social intercourse, the fourth the rewards and 
punishments of another world.® 

meter of tlie national faith, and The majority of divines, however, 
aleo the fftct that the great anti- till the present century, have, 1 
Christian writer, Hobbes, was the think, been on the selfish side, 
advocate of extreme selfishness in * Moral PhUosephi/, ii. 3. 

morals, had, 1 think, a favourable * Essap on the Human Under- 

influence uj^n the ethics of the atandit^, ii. 28. 
church. Hobbes gave the first * Principles Morals and Le» 
great impulse to moral philosophy gtslatim, ch. iii. Mr. Mill ob- 
in England, and his opponents serves that, * Bentham’s idea of the 
were naturally impelled to an un- world is that of a collection of 
selfish theory. Bi^op Cumber- persons pursuing each his separate 
laud led the way, resolving virtue interest or pleasure, and the pre« 
(like Hutcheson) into beaevolmice. vention of whom ftom jostling one 
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Durii^ the greater part of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the controversy in England between those who 
derived the moral code fram experience, ahd those^who 
derived it from iotuitipns of the reasonf or from a special 
faculty, or from a moral sense, or from the power of sym¬ 
pathy, turned mainly upon the existence of an unselfisli 
element in our nature. The reality of this existence having 
been maintained by Shaftesbury, was est^lished with an 
unprecedented, and I believe an irresistible force, by Huteh^ 
son, and the same question occupies a considerable place in 
the writings of Butler, Hume, and Adam Smith. The 
selfishness of the school of Hobbes, though in some degree 
mitigated, may be traced in every page of the wiitings of 
Bentham; but some of his disciples have in this respect 
deviated very widely from their master, and in their hands 
the whole tone and complexion of utilitarianism liave been 
changed.^ The two means by which this transformation 

another more than is unavoidable, in man. Following in the stops of 
may be attempted by hopes and Butler, he explained it in the fob 
foai's derived fwm throe sources— lowing passage :—‘ Hunger and 
the law, religion, and public thirst have eating and drinking 
opinion. To these three powers, for their end, and from the gratifl- 
considered as binding human con- cation of these primary appetites 
duct, he gave the name of sane- arises a pleasure whidi may become 
tions; the political sanction oporat- the object of another species of do¬ 
ing by the rowiurds and penalties sire or inclination that is secondary 
of the law; the religious sanction and interested. In the same man- 
by those expected from the ruler ner there are mental passions by 
of the universe; and the popular, which we are impelled immediately 
which he characteristically calls to seek particular objects, such as 
also the moral sanction, operating fame or power or vengeance, with- 
through the pains and pleasures put any rega^ to interest^ and 
arising from the favour or disfavour when those objects are attained a 
of our fellow-creatures.'— Dieserta- pleasing enjoyment ensues. . . . 
iions, vol. i. pp. 362>363. Now where is the difficultyof con- 

‘Hume on this, as on most ceiving that this may likewise be 
other points, was emphatically op- the case with benevolence and 
pos^ to the school of Hobbes, and friendship, and that from the ori- 
even declared that no one could ginal frame of our temper we may 
honestly and in good faith deny feel a desire of another’s happi- 
the reality of an unselfish element ness or good, which by means of 
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has been effected are the recognition of oiir unselfish or 
sympathetic feelings, and the doctrine of the association of 
tde£(#. 

That human nature is so constit#ited that we naturally 
take a pleasure in the sight of tlie joy of otlieis is one of 
those facts which to an*ordinary observer might well appear 
among the most patent that can be conceived. We have 
seen, however, that it was emphatically denied by Hobbes, 
«and during tlie gi^ater part of the last century it was 
fashionable among writers of tlie school of Helvdtius to 
endeavour to prov^e tliat all domestic or social affections 
were dictated simply by a need of the peraon who was be¬ 
loved. The reality of the pleasures and pains of sympathy 
was admitted by Bentham;^ but in accordance with the 
whole spint of his philosophy, he threw them as much as 
possible into the background, and, as I have already noticed, 
gave them no place in his summary of the siinctions of 
virtue. The tendency, however, of the later members of 
the school has been to recognise them fully,® though they 

that affection becomes onp own ‘ The sense of sympathy is univer- 
good, and is afterwards pursued, sal. Perhaps (here never existed 
from the combined motives of a human being who had reached 
benevolence and self-enjoyment?'— full age without the experience of 
Hume’s Enquvry concerning Morala^ pleasure at another's pleasure, of 
Appendix II. Compare Butler, uneasiness at another’s pain. . . . 

* If there be any appetite or any Community of interests, similarity 
inward principle besides self-love, of opinion, are sources from whence 
why may there not be an affection it springs.'— Deontology^ vol. i. pp. 
towards the good of our fellow- 169-170. 

creatures, and delight from tliat af- * ‘The idea of the paiu of an- 
foction’s being gratified and un- other is naturally painfid. The 
easiness from things going contrary idea of the pleasure of another is 
to it ?'—Sermon <yn Com'pamon. naturally pleasurable.. . . In this, 

1 * By lympathetic sensibility is the unselfish part of our nature, 
to be understood the propensity lies a foundation, even indepen- 
tbat a man has to derive pleasure dently of inculcation from without, 
from the happiness, and pHin from for the generation of moral feel- 
Uie unhappiness, of other sensitive ings ’-^MiU’s Dissertations, vol. i. 
beings.'—^Bentham’s Principles cf p. 137. See, too, Bain’s Emotions 
Itor^s and Legislation, ch. <vi. pp, 289, 313 ; and es> 
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differ as to iJie source from which they spring. According 
to one section our benevolent affections aro derived from our 
selfish feelings \»\ an association, of ideas in a manner vi^ch 
I sihall presently deserBoe. According to *1116 other they are 
an original part of the constitution of our nature. However 
they bo generated, their existence is'admitted, their cultiva¬ 
tion is a main object of morals, and the pleasure derived 
from their exercise a leading motive ^ virtue. Tlie 
differences between the intuitive momlists and their liva^ 
on this point are of two kinds. Both acknowledge the 
existence in human nature of both benevolent and malevo¬ 
lent feelings, and that we have a natural power of distin¬ 
guishing one from the other; but the first maintain and the 
second deny that we have a natural powder of perceiving that 
one is better than the other. Both admit that we enjoy a 
pleasure in acts of benevolence to others, but most writers 
of the first school maintain that that pleasure follows un¬ 
sought for, while writers of the other school contend that 
the desire of obtaining it is the motive of the action. 

But by far the most ingenious and at the same time most 
influential system of utilitarian morals is that which owes 
its distinctive feature to the doctrine of association of 
Hartley. This doctrine, which among the modern achieve- 
' meuts of ethics occupies on the utilitarian side a position 
corresponding in importance to the doctrine of innate moral 
faculties as distinguished from innate moral ideas on the 
intuitive side, was not absolutely unknown to the ancients, 
though they never perceived either the extent to which it 
may be carried or the important consequences that might be 
deduced from it. Some traces of it may be found in Aris- 

pemlly Austin’s on c7«ri«- in its most plausible form—a 

vrtideuce. The first volume of this statement equally remarkable for 
brilliant work contains, I think its ability, its candour, and its uni- 
without exception, the best modem form courtesy to opponents, 
statement of the utilitarian themry 
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to tie, ^ and some of the Epicui’eans applied it to friendship, 
maintaining that, although we first of all love our friend on 
accost of tlie pleasure lie can give us, we come soon to love 
Vjim for his own sake, and apart froni all considerations of 
utility.2 Among modems Locke has tho merit of having 
devised tlie phrase, ‘association of ideas/® but ho applied it 
only to some cases of appai-ently eccentric sympathies or 
antipathies. Hiftchcson, however, closely anticipated both 
^he doctrine of Hartley and tlie favourite illusti-ation of the 
school; observing that we desire some things cm themselves 
plottsurable and others only as means to obtain pleasurable 
things, and that these latter, which ho terms ‘socondaiy 
desires,’ may become its powerful as the former. ‘ Thus, as 
soon as we come to apprehend the use of wealth or power to 
gratify any of our original desires we must also desire them. 
Hence arises the univei-sality of these desires of wealtli and 
power, since they are the means of gratifying all our desires.’^ 
Tho same principles were carried mucli farther by a clergyman 
named Gay in a short dissertation which is now almost 
forgotten, but to which Hartley ascribed the firiit suggestion 
of his theory,® and in which indeed the most valuable i>art 
of it is clearly laid down. Differing altogether from Hutche¬ 
son as to the existence of any innate moral sense or principle 


> See a collection of passages 
from Aristotle, bearing on the sub¬ 
ject, in Mackintosh’s Dwsertaiion. 

* Cic. De Finibtts, i. 5. This 
view is adopted in Tucker’s L^ht 
of Nature (ra. 1842), rol. i. p. 167. 
See, too, Mill’s Analyeis of the 
UuTMLn Mind, vol. ii. p. 174. 

’ Essay, book ii. ch. zxziii. 

* Hutcheson On the Passions, 
1 . The ‘secondary desires’of 
utcheson are closely related to tho 

'reflex affections’ of Shaftesbury. 
' Not only the outward bei ngs whidi 
offer themselves to the sense are 


Uie objects of the affection; but 
the very actions themselves, and 
the affections of pity, kindness, gra¬ 
titude, and their contraries, being 
brought into the mind by reflection, 
become oldects. So that by means 
of this reflected sense, tliore arises 
another kind of affection towaids 
those very affections themselves.*— 
Shaftesbury’s Enquiry concerning 
Virtue, book i. part ii. § 3. 

* See the preface to Hartley On 
Man. Gay’s essay is prefixed to 
Law’s translation of Archbishop 
King On the Origin of Evil, 
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of benevolence in man, Gay admitted that the arguments o|^ 
Hutcheson to prove that the adult man possesses a moral 
sense were iiTosistible, and he attempted to reconcile th|| fact 
with the teaching of Locke by the doqtrine of ‘ secondaiy 
desires.’ lie reinarks*that in our reasonings we 5o not al¬ 
ways fall back upon first principles pr axioms, but sometimes 
start from pmpositions which though not self-evident we 
know to be capable of proof. In the sameeway in justifying 
our actions we do not always appeal to the tendency 
produce haj^piness wliich is their one ultimate justiheatib^ 
but content ourselves by showing that they produce some of 
the known ‘means to happiness.' These ‘means to happi¬ 
ness’ being continually appealed to as justifying motives 
come insensibly to be regarded as ends, possessing an intrinsic 
value irrespective of their tendency ; and in this manner it is 
that we love and admire virtue even when unconnected with 
our interests.’ 

The great work of Hartley expanding and elaborating 
these views was published in 1747. It was encumbered by 
much physiological speculation into which it is needless for 
us now to enter, about the manner in which emotions act 
upon the neiwes, and although accepted enthusiastically by 
Priestley and Belsham, and in some d^ee by Tucker, I do not 
think that its purely ethical speculations hod much influence 
until they wei*c adopted by some leading utilitaiians in the 


• ‘ The owe is this. We first 
perceive or imagiue some real good; 
i.e. fitness to promote our happiness 
in those things which we love or ap¬ 
prove of. . . . .Hence those things 
and pleasures are so tied together 
and associated in our minds, that 
one cannot present itself, but the 
otlier will also occur. And the as¬ 
sociation remains even after that 
which at first gave them the con¬ 
nection is quite forgotten, or perhaps 


does not exist, but the contrary.'—• 
Gay's Essay, p. Hi, * All afiectious 
whatsoever are finally resolvable 
into reason, pointing out private 
happiness, and are conversant only 
about things apprehended to be 
moans tending to this end; and 
whenever this end is not perceived, 
they are to be accoiinted for from 
the association of ideas, and may 
properly enough be called habits. 
—Ibid. p. xxxb 
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Di'esenfc^oentuiy.^ Whatever may be thought of the tnith, it 
u impossible to withhold some admiration from the intelleo- 
tual ^ndeui of a system whidi starting from a conception 
of himiAQ nature as^low and as base as^that of Mandeville or 
Hobbes pl^fesses without the introduction of a single new or 
nobler element, by a strajigo process of })liilosophic alchemy, 
to evolve out of this original selfishness the most heroic and 
most sensitive \irtue. The mamicr in which this achieve¬ 
ment is elfected is commonly illustrated by the.passion of 
a4fitrice. Money in itself possesses absolutely nothing that is 
adfmirabic or pleasurable, but being the means of pix>curing 
us many of the objects of our desire, it becomes associated in 
our minds with the idea of pleasure; it is therefore itself 
loved; and it is possible for the love of money so completely 
to eclipso or supersede the love of all those things which 
money procures, that the miser will forego them all, rather 
than part with a fraction of his gold.^ 


' Principally by Mr. JamesMill, 
whose chapter on association, in his 
Analysis of the Human Mind^ may 
probably rank with P^loy's beauti¬ 
ful chapter on happiness, at the 
head of all modem writings on the 
utilitarian side,—either of tliem, I 
think, being far more valuable than 
anything H^ntham ever wrote on 
morals. This hist writer—whoso 
contempt for his predecessors was 
only equalled by his ignorance of 
their works, and who has added 
surprisingly little to moral science 
(considering the reputation he at¬ 
tained), except a barbarous nomen¬ 
clature and an interminable series 
of classifications evincing no real 
subtlety of thought—makes, as far 
as 1 am aware, no use of the doc- 
^ne of association. Paley states 
it with his usual admirable clear¬ 
ness. ‘ Having experienced in some 
instances a particular conduct to be 


beneficial to ourselves, or observed 
that it would be so, a sentiment of 
approbation rises up in our minds, 
which sentiment afterwards accom¬ 
panies the idea or mention of the 
same conduct, although the private 
advantage which first existed no 
longer exist.*—Paley, Moral Philos, 
i. 6. Paley, however, made less 
use of this doctrine than might have 
been expected from so enthusiastie 
an admirer of Tucker. In our own 
day it has been much used by Mr. 
J. S. Mill. 

‘ This illustration, which was 
first employed by Hutcheson, is 
very happily developed by Gay (p. 
lii.). It was then u^ by Hartley, 
and finally Tucker reproduced the 
whole theory with the usual illus¬ 
tration without any acknowledg¬ 
ment of the works of his predeces¬ 
sors, employing however, the term 
'translation* instead of ‘associa- 
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Tho same plienomenon may be traced, it is ssiid, in a 
multitude of otb<'.r fonns-’ Thus we seek power, because it 
gives us the oieaiis of gratifying many desires. It l;^^comes 
associated with those ^esires, and is, at laet, itself passionately 
loved. Praise indicates the affection of the eulogist, and 
marks us out for the affection of others. Valued at first as 
a means, it is soon desu'ed as an end, and to such a pitch can 
our enthusiasm lise, that we may sacrifice^all earthly things 
for posthumous praise whidi can never reach our ear. 
the force of association may extend even &rther. We love 
praise, because it procures us ceitaiin advantages. We then 
love it more than these iulvantages. We proceed by the 
same process to transfer our affections to those things which 
natumlly or geneially procure praise. We at last love what 
is praiseworthy moi*c than pridse, and will endure pei*potual 
obloquy rather thsin abandon it.® 'Vo this process, it is said, 
all our moml .sentiments must be ascribed. Man has no 
natural benevolent feelings. He is at firat governed solely 
by his interest, but the infant loams to associate its pleasures 
with the idea of its mother, the boy with the idea of his 
fiimily, the man with those of his class, his church, his 
countiy, and at last of all mankind, and in each case an 
independent affection is at length formed.^ The sight of 
suffering in others awakens in the child a painful recollection 
of his own sufferings, which parents, by appealing to the 
infant imagination, still further strengthen, and besides, 

* when several children are educated together, the pains, the 

tion’ of idcHB. See his curious desires that occupy human life are 
chapter on tlie subject, L^ht of of this trsinslatea kind.’—Tucker’s 
Mature, hwik i. ch. xviii. lAght of Nature, vol. ii. (od, 1842), 

' 'It is the nature of transla- p. 281. 
tion to throw desire from the end Mill’s Analysh of the Human 

upon the means, which thencefor- Mind. The desire for posthumous 
ward become an end capable of ex- fame is usually cit^ by intuitive 
citing an appetite without prospect moralists as a proof of a natnrally 
of the consequences whereto teey disinterested element in man. 
lead Our habits and most of the * Mill’s Analysis, 
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denials of pleasure, and the sorrows which affect one gradu 
ally extend in some degree to all ;* and thus the suffering of 
others 4Secomcs associated with the idea of our own, and the 
feeling of compassion* is engendered.* Jienevolenco and jus¬ 
tice are associated in our minds with the esteem of our fellow- 
men, with reciprocity of favours, and with the hope of future 
reward. They are loved at firet for these, and finally for 
themselves, while opposite trains of association produce op- 
pd^itc feelings towards malevolence and injustice.® And thus 
virtue, considered as a whole, becomes the sux)reme object of 
oiir affections. Of all our pleasures, more are derived from 
those acts which ai'e called virtuous, than from any other 
souree. The virtuous acts of others procure us countless 
advantages. Our own virtue obtains for us the esteem of 
men and return of favours. All the epithets of praise are 
appropriated to virtue, and all the epithets of blame to vice. 
Religion teaches us to connect hopes of infinite joy with the 
one, and fears of infinite suffering with the other. Virtue 
becomes therefore peculiarly associated with the idea of 
pleasiu*able things. ^ It is soon loved, independently of and 


> Hartley Oa Man^ vol. i. pp. 
474-476. 

* * Benevolence . . . has also a 
high degree of honour and esteem 
annexed to it, procures us many 
advantages and returns of kindness, 
both from the person obliged and 
others, and is most closely con¬ 
nected 'With the hopes of re'waid in 
a fhture state, and of self-appro- 
bation or the moral sense; and the 
same things hold 'with respect to 
generosity in a mudi higher degree. 
It is easy therefore to see how such, 
associations may be formed as to 
engage us to forego great pleasure, 
or endure great |n.ia for the sake 
of others, how these associatJons 
may he attended 'with so great a 


degree of pleasure as to overrule 
the positive pain endured or the 
negative one from the foregoing of 
a pleasure, and yet how tliero may 
be no direct explicit expectation of 
reward either from God or man, by 
natural consequence or express ap¬ 
pointment, not even of the conco¬ 
mitant pleasure that engages the 
agent to undertake the benevolent 
and generons action; and this 1 
take to be a proof from the doc¬ 
trine of association that there is 
and must be such a thing os pure 
disinterested benevolence; also a 
just account of the origin and 
nature of it.*—Hartley Oil 3fa», 
vol. i. pp. 473-474. Sm too Mill's 
Ana^/aUt vol. ii. p. 262. 
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moro than these; wo feel a glow of pleasure in prac^ing it^ 
and an intense pain in violating it. Conscience, which is 
thus generated, l>ecomea the ruling principle of ou% lives,* 
and having loanit to^sacrifice all earthly things rather than 
dLsol)ey it, we rise, by an association of ideas, into the loftiest 
region of heroism.® • 

The influence of tliis ingenious, though I think in some 
respect fanciiul, theoiy depends less iipoif the number than 
upon the ability of its adherents. Though little know^ I 
believe, 1)eyond England, it has in England exorcised a great 
fascination over exceedingly dissimilar minds,® and it does 
undoubtedly evade some of the objections to tlic other forms 
of tho iriductivo theory. Thus, when intuitive momlists 
contend that our moial judgments, being instantaneous 
and eflcctcd under the manifest impulse of an emotion of 
S 3 rmpathy or repulsion, are as far as possible removed from 
that cold calculation of interests to which the utilitaidaii 
1 ‘educes them, it is answered, that the association of ideas is 


• Mill's Analysis, vol. ii. pp. 
•244-247. 

*'* ‘ With self-interest,’ said Hart¬ 
ley, ‘ man must begin; ho may end 
in self-.annihilation; ’ or as Cole¬ 
ridge happily puts it, ‘Legality 
precedes morality in every indi¬ 
vidual, even us the Jev^'ish dispen¬ 
sation precoded tho Christian in 
the world at large .*—Notes Theolo¬ 
gical and Political^ p. 340. It 
might be retorted with ranch truth, 
tliat we begin by practising morality 
as a duty—wo end by practising it 
as a pleasure, without any reference 
t.o duty. Coleridge, who expressed 
for the Benthamite theories a veiy 
copcU.il detestation, sometimes glid!- 
ed into them himself. ‘ The hap¬ 
piness of man,’ he says, ‘ is tho end 
of virtue, and truth is tho know¬ 
ledge of the means.’ ( T%e Friend^ 


ed. 1850, vol. ii. p. 192.) ‘ Whet 
can be the object of human virtue 
but the happiness of sentient, still 
more of moral beings?’ {Notea 
Thcol. and Polit. p. 351.) Leibnitz 
says, ' Quand on aura appris A faire 
des actions louables par ambition, 
on les fora aprAs par inclination.’ 
{8ur VArt de connaiire lea Hommes.) 

’ £.g. Mackintosh and Jamos 
Mill. Coleridge in hia younger 
days was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Hartley; but chiefly, 1 believe, 
on account of his theory of vibm- 
tions. Ho named his 'son after him, 
and described him in one of his 
poems as:— 

* He of mortal kind 
Wisest, the flret wha marlmi.^e 
ideal tribes 

Up the fine fibres through, the sen¬ 
tient brain.’ Reliffiotia Muainpa. 
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aofficienfc to engender a feeling which is the proximate cause 
of our decisLou.^ Alone, of all the moralists of this school, 
the dimple of Hartley recognises conscience as a real and 
important element of our nature,^ and^ maintains that it is 
possible to love virtue for itself as a form of happiness 
without any thought of ukerior consequences.® The immense 
value this theory asciibes to education, gives it an unusual 
practical importaifte. Wlien we aro balancing between a 
ciyme and a virtue, our wills, it is said, are necessarily 
determined by the greater pleasure. If we find more pleasure 
in the vice than in the virtue, we inevitably gravitate to evil. 
If we find more pleasure in the virtue than in the vice, we 
are as in’esistibly attracted towards good. But the strength 
of such motives may be immeasurably enhanced by an early 
association of ideas. If we have been accustomed from 
childhood to associate our ideas of praise and pleasure with 


* Tills position is elaborated in 
a passage too long for quotation by 
Mr. Austin. {I^tures on Juris- 
pruden<Xt rol. i. p. 44.) 

* Hobbes defines conscience as 
‘ the opinion of evideniie ’ (0» Hu¬ 
man NaiurOt ch. vi. § 8). Locke as 
‘our own opinion or judgment of 
the moral rectitude cr pravity of 
our own actions’ {Essay, book i. 
ch. iii. § 8). In Benthara there is 
very little on the subject; but in 
one place ho informs us that ‘ con¬ 
science is a thing of fictitious ex¬ 
istence, supposed to occupy a seat 
in the mind^ {Deontology, vol. i. p. 
1371; and in another he ranks ‘ love 
of duty ’ (which he describes as an 
‘imprasible motive, in so far as 
duly is synonymous to obligation ’) 
as a variety of the * love of power * 
{Springs of Action, i\.') Mr. Bain 
‘***j)|i|t^*con8cienco is an imitation 
withm ouiselves of the government 
without .us/ {Emtions and WM, 
p. 813.) 


* ‘However much they futili- 
tarians] may believe (as they do) 
that actions and dispositions are 
only virtuous because they promote 
another end than virtue, yet tills 
being granted . . . they not only 
plMe virtue at the very head of the 
things which are good as means to 
the ultimate end, but they also re¬ 
cognise as a jwychological fact the 
p^bility of its being to the indi¬ 
vidual a good in itself.. . . Virtue, 
according to the utilitarian doc¬ 
trine, is not naturally and origi¬ 
nally part of the end, but it is capa¬ 
ble of becoming so. . . . What was 
once desired as an instrument for 
the attainment of happiness has 
come^ to be desired ... as part of 
happiness. . . . Homan nature is 
so instituted as to desire nothing 
which is not either a part of happi¬ 
ness or a means of happiness.’—J. 
S. Mill’s UtUitarianwin, pp. 54,55. 
56,58. " . ' 
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virtue, we shall readily yield to virtuous motives; if with 
vice, to vicious ones. This readiness to yield to one or 
other set of luotives, constitutes disposition, which ^ thus, 
according t^> these i^o.’alists, altogether an artificial thing, 
the product of education, and effected by association of ideas.* 
It will be observed, howcvei> that this theory, refined 
and imposing as it may appear, is still essentially a selfish 
one. Even when sacrificing all earthly objects through love 
of virtue, the good man is simply seeking bis greatest enj<^- 
ment, indulging a kind of mental luxury which gives ffim 
; more pleasure than what he foregoes, just as the miser finds 
’ moro pleasure in accumulation than in any form of expendi¬ 
ture.^ There has been, indeed, one attempt to emancipate the 


1 ' A nuin is tempted to commit 
adultery with the wife of his friend. 
The composition of the motive is 
obvious. He does not obey the 
motive. "Why? He obeys other 
moti VOS which are stronger Though 
plefisures are associated with the 
immoral act, pains sure associated 
with it also—the pains of the in¬ 
jured liusband, the pains of tlie 
wife, tlio moral indignation of 
mankind, the future reproaches of 
his own mind. Some men obey 
the first mther lliaii the second 
motive. Tiie roason is obvioits. 
In these the iissociation of the act 
with the pleasure is from liabit un¬ 
duly strong, the association of the 
act with pains is from want of 
habit unduly weak. This is the case 
of a bad education. . . . Among 
the different classes of motives, 
there are men who are more easily 
and strongly operated on by some, 
others by others. Wo have also 
seen that this is entirely owing to 
habits of association. This facility 
of htaing acted upon by motives of 
a particular description, is that 


which we call disposition.’—Mill's 
Analysis^ vol. ii. pp. 212, 213, &c. 
Adam Sraitli says, I think with 
much wisdom, that ’ the great se¬ 
cret of education is to direct vanity 
to proper objects .’—Moral Sentir 
merits^ part vi. § 3. 

’' Goodness in ourselves is the 
prospect of satisfaction annexed to 
tlie welfare of others, so that wo 
please them for the pleasure we 
receive ourselves in so doing, or to 
avoid the uneasiness we should 
feel in omitting it. Bub God is 
completely happy in Himself, nor 
can liis happiness receive increase 
or diminution from anything be¬ 
falling His creatures; wherefore 
His goodness is pure, disinterested 
bounty, without any return of joy 
or satisfaction to Himself. There¬ 
fore it is no wonder we have im¬ 
perfect notions of a quality whereof 
we have no experience in our own 
nature.’—^’fucker’s Light of Maturet 
vol. i. p. 355. * It is thf^ 
of God alone to act upon 
inter<»ted bounty, without the least 
addition thereby to His ow^eej.^ 
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tbcoty from this condition, but it appears to me altogether 
futile. It has been said that men in the firat instance in¬ 
dulge ^ baneful excesses, on account of the pleasure the^ 
afford, but the habit being contoictec^ continue to pmctise 
them after they have ceased to afford pleasure, and that a 
similar law may operate in the case of the habit of virtue.* 
But the reason why men who have contiucted a habit con¬ 
tinue to practise i# after it has ceased to give them positive 
^oynient, is because to desist, creates a restlessness and 
uifcasinoss which amounts to acute mental pain. To avoid 
that pain is the motive of the action. 

The reader who lias perused the passages I have accumu¬ 
lated in the notes, will be able to judge with what degree of 
justice utilitarian writers denounce with indignation the 
imputation of selfishness, as a calumny i^inst their system. 
It is not, I think, a sti'ained or unnatural use of language 
to desciibe as selfish or interested, all actions which a man 
IKaforms, in order himself to avoid suffering or acquire the 


ment.’—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 279. On 
the other hand, Hutcheson asks, 
'If there be such disposition in 
the Deity, where is the impossi¬ 
bility of some small degree of this 
public love in His creatures, and 
why must they be supposed in¬ 
capable of acting but from self- 
love ?’—cmcerning Moral 
Good^ § 2 . 

‘ ‘ We gradually, through the 
influence of association, come to 
desire the means without thinking 
the iictidn'"its^i)e- 
comes an object of desire, and is 
performed without reference to any 
motive beyond itself. Thus fer, it 
may 8ti.ll be objected tliat the action 
through association, be- 
s^Hj^^osurable, we are as much 
moved to act by the an- 
of pleasure, namely, the 


pleasure of the action itself. But 
granting this, the matter does not 
end here. As wo proceed in the 
formation of habits, and become 
accustomed to will a particular act 
. . . because it is pleasurable, W'e 
nt last continue to will it without 
any reference to its being pleasur¬ 
able. . . . In this manner it is that 
habits of hurtful excets continue to 
be practised, although they have 
ceased to be pleasurable, and in 
this manner also it is that the 
habit of willing to persevere in the 
course which he has chosen, dues 
not desert the moral hero, oreu 
when the reward ... is anything 
but an equivalent for the suffering 
he undergoes, or the wishes he may 
have to renounce.*—Mill's Logic 
(4th edition), vol, ii. pp. 416, 417- 
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greatest possible enjoyment. If this be so, the term selfish 
is strictly applicable to all the branches of this system.* At 
the same iime it must be acknowledged that there istkbi'O^ 
diffci-ouce between the I'efined hedonistfi of the utilitarians 
we have last noticed, and the w'ritings of Hobbes, of Mande- 
ville, or of Paley. It must bo •acknowledged, also, that 
not a few intuitive or stoical moralists have spoken of the 
pleasure to be derived from virtue in lan^age little if at all 
diffeTOnt from tliese wiiters.* The main object of the oar^JT 
members of the inductive school, was to depress human 
nature to their standoi'd, by resolving all the noblest actions 
into coai’so and selfish elements. The main object of some 
of the more influential of the later moinbei'S of this school, 


> ‘In regiird to interost in the 
moat extended, which is the origi¬ 
nal and only strictly proper sensse 
of the word dibin teretited, no human 
act has c\er been or ever can bo 
disintcivbted. ... In the only 
sense in which disinterestedness 
can with truth bo predicate<i of 
human actions, it is employed . . . 
to denote, not the absence of all 
interest . . . but only tke absence 
of all interest of the self-regarding 
class. Not but that it is very fre¬ 
quently predicated of human action 
in cases iu which divers interests, 
to no one of which the appellation 
of self-regarding can with propriety 
be denied, have been exercising 
their influence, and iu particular 
fear of God, or hope from God, and 
fear of ill-repute, or hope of good 
repute. If what is above be cor¬ 
rect, the most disinterested of men 
is not less under the dominion of 
interest than tho most interested. 
'Hie only cause of his boine styled 
disinterested, is its not having l/een 
obgerv(4 that the sort of motive 
(suppose it sympathy for an indi¬ 


vidual or class) has as truly a cor¬ 
responding interest belonging to it 
as any other species of motive has. 
Of this contradiction between the 
truth of the case and the language 
employed iu speaking of it, the 
cause is that in the one case men 
have not been in the habit of 
making- as in point of consistency 
they ought to have made—of tlie 
word interest that use which in the 
other case they have been in the 
habit of making of it.'—Bentham*s 
Springs of Aciion, ii. § 2. 

> Among others Bishop Butler, 
who draws some very subtle dis¬ 
tinctions on the subject in his first 
sermon 'on the love of our neigh¬ 
bour.' Dugald Stewart remarks 
that ‘ although wo apply tho epio 
Uiet selfish to avarice and to 1^;.. 
and private sonsnality, we nef^v: 
apply it to the desire oflj^noiPI 
lodge or to the pursuiUI of 
which are certainly sources otthom^ 
exquisite pleasure than rich<|fej||' 
sensuality can bestow.’— 

Moral Powers vol. i. p^ 
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has been to Rublimate their conceptioiis of happiness and 
interest in such a manner, as to include tlie highest displays 
of hergism. As we have seen, they fully admit that conscience 
is* a real thing, and should be the i|pprome guide of oui 
lives, though they contend that it springs originally fix>m 
selfishness, tiunsfoimed under the inftuence of the association 
of ideas. They acknowledge the realiiy of the sympathetic 
feelings, though they usually ti'ace tliem to the same source. 

cannot, it is true, consistently with their principles, 
recognise the possibility of conduct which is in the strictest 
sense of the word unselfish, but they contend tliat it is quite 
possible for a man to find his highest pleasure in sacrificing 
himself for the good of othcra, that the association of virtue 
and pleasure is only peifect when it leads habitually to 
spontaneous and uncalculating action, and that no man is in 
a healthy moral condition who does not find more pain in 
committmg a crime than he could derive pleasure from any 
of its consequences. The theory in its prindplo remains 
unchanged, but in the hands of some of these writers the 
spirit has wholly altered. 

Having thus giVen a brief, but, I trust, clear and faithful 
account of the different modifications of the inductive theory, 
' I shall proceed to state some of the principal objectionB that 
liave been and may be brought against it. 1 shall then 
endeavour to define and defend the opinions of those who 
believe that our moral feelings are an essential part of our 
constitution, developed by, but not derived from education, 
and I shall conclude this chapter by an enquiry into the 
prder of their evolution; so that having obtained some 
^ notion of the natural history of morals, we may be able, in 
ensuing chapters, to judge, bow far their normal progress 
accelerated or retaitled by religious or political 

^^^^^^chology,* it has been truly said, * is but developed 
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consdousnoss.’* When moraliatw assert, that what w© call 
virtue derives its imputation solely from its utility, and that 
the interest or pleasuim of the agent is the one motive to 
practise it, our first question is naturally^how far this meoiy 
agrees with the ft^elin^ and with the language of mankind. 
But if tested by this criterion, th^re never was a doctrine 
more emphatically condemned than utilitaiianism. In all 
its stages, and in all its assertions, it is ii^ direct opposition 
to comjiion language and to common sentiments. In all 
nations and in all ages, the ideas of interest and utility on 
the one hand and of vii*tue on the other, have been regarded 
by the multitude as perfectly distinct, and all languages re- 
cogiuse the distinction. The terms honour, justice, rectitude 
or virtue, aiul their efpiivalents in e^^ery language, present to 
the mind ideas asscntially and broadly differing from the 
tcniis prudence, saga<dty, or interest. The two lines of con¬ 
duct may coincide, but they are never confused, and we have 
not the slightest difficulty in imagining them antagonistic. 
When wo say a man is govcnied by a high sense of honour, 
or by strong moia.1 feeling, we do not mean that he is pru¬ 
dently purauing either his own interests or the interests of 
society. The universal sentiment of mankind represents 
self-siicrificc as an essential element of a meritorious act, and 
means by self-sacrifice the deliberate adoption of the least 
pleasurable course without the prospect of any pleasure in 
return. A selfish act may be innocent, but cannot be vir¬ 
tuous, and to ascribe all good deeds to selfish motives, is not 
the distortion but the nation of virtue. No Epicurean 
could avow before a popular audience that'"the one end of his 
life was the purauit of his own happiness without an outburst 
of indignation and contempt.® No man could consciously 
make this—which according to the selfish theory is the onily 
rational and indeed ix)S8ible motive of action— ^the deliberate 


' Sir W. Hamilton. 


^ Cic. De Fin. lib. ii. 
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object of all his undertaJfings, without his character becoming 
despicable and degraded. Whether we look within ourselves 
or exihiine the conduct either of our enemies or of our 
friends, or adjudicate upon the characters in history or Li 
fiction, our feelings on these matters are the same. In 
exact proportion as we Mieve a desire for personal enjoy- ) 
ment to be the motive of a good act is the merit of the agent j 
diminished. If believe the motive to be wholly selfish 
t^e merit is altogether destroyed. If we believe it to be 
wtolly disinterestetl the merit is altogether unalloyed. Hence, 
the admiration bestowed upon Prometheus, or suffe^g ^rtue 
constant beneath the blows of Aln^hty malice, or on the 
atheist who with no prospect of future reward suffered a 
fearful death, r-ather than abjure" an opinion which corrld be 
of no benefit to society, because he believed it to be the truth. 
Selfish moralists deny the possibility of that which all ages, 
all nations, all popular judgments pronounce to have been 
the characteristic of every noble act that has ever been 
performed. Now, when a philosophy which seeks by the 
light of conscioust^ess to decipher the laws of our moral 
being proves so drametrically opposed to the conclusions 
arrived at by the great mass of mankind, who merely follow 
their consciousness without endeavouring to frame systems 
of philosophy, that it makes most of the distinctions of 
common ethical language absolutely unmeaning, this is, to 
say the least, a strong presumption against its truth. If 
Molidre’s hero had been speaking prose aU his life without 
knowing it, this was simply because he did not understand 
what prose was. In the present case we are asked to believe 
that men have been under a total delusion about the leading 
pmciples of their lives which they had distinguished by a 
whole vocabulary of terms. 

It is said that the case becomes different when the 
pleasure sought is not a gross or material enjoyment, but 
the satialactiou of p^ormed virtue. 1 suspect that if men 
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conscioiisness/^ Wlien moralists assert, that what we call 
Yirtuo derives its reputation solely from its utility, and that 
the interest or plettsura of the agent is the one mo^e to 
piactis^'. it, our first question is naturally^how far this theory 
agrees with the feelings and with the language of mankind. 
But if tested by this criterion, th^re never was a doctrine 
more emphatically condemned than utilitarianism. In all 
its stages, and in all its assertions, it is ii^ direct opposition 
to common language and to common sentiments. In all 
nations and in all ages, the ideas of interest and utility on 
the one hand and of virtue on the other, have been regarded 
by the multitude as perfectly distinct, and all languages i*e- 
cognisc tlie distinction. The terms honour, justice, rectitude 
or virtue, uiul thoir equivalents in every language, present to 
the mind ido;is essentially and broiully differing from the 
terms prudence, sagacity, or interest. The two lines of con¬ 
duct may coincide, but they are never confused, and we have 
not the slightest difficulty in imagining them antagonistic. 
When we saiy a man is governed by a high sense of honour, 
or by strong moral feeling, wo do not mean that he is pru¬ 
dently pumuing either his own interests or the interests of 
society. The univei'sal sentiment of mankind repr^ents 
self-sacrifice as an essential element of a meritorious act, and 
means by self-sacrifice the deliberate adoption of the least 
pleasurable course without the prospect of any pleasure in 
return. A selfish act may be innocent, but cannot be vir- 
\ tuous, and to ascribe all good deeds to selfish motives, is not 
1 the distortion but the n^ation of virtue. No Bpicurean 
could avow before a popular audience that the one end of his 
life was the pursuit of his own happiness without an outburst 
of indignation and contempt.^ No man could consciously 
make this—which according to the selfish tlieoiy is tlie only 
rational and indeed possible motive of action—the deliberate 
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object of all his undertakings, without his character 1r>ecoming 
despicable and degraded. Whether we look within ourselves 
or exafhiiue the conduct either of our enemies or of our 
friends, or adjudicate u|)on the characters in history or in 
fiction, our feelings on these matters are the same. In 
exact proportion as we believe a desire for personal enjoy- ] 
ment to be the motive of a good act is the merit of the agent j 
diminished. If believe the motive to bo wholly selfish 
Ij^e merit is altogether destroyed. If we believe it to be 
wtolly disinterested the merit is altogether unalloyed. Hence, 
the admiration bestowed upon Prometheus, or suffering y^ue 
constant beneath the blows of Almighty uialice, or on the 
atheist who with no prospect of future rewal’d suffered a 
fearful death, rather than abjure* an opinion which could be 
of no benefit to society, because he believed it to be the truth. 
Selfish moralists deny the possibility of that which all ages, 
all nations, all popular judgments pronounce to have been 
the characteristic of every noble act that has ever been 
performed. Now, when a philosophy which seeks by the 
light of conscionsn^s to decipher the laws of our moral 
being proves so diametrically opposed to the conclusions 
arrived at by the great mass of mankind, who merely follow 
their consciousness without endeavouring to frame systems 
of philosophy, that it makes most of the distinctions of 
common ethical language absolutely unmeaning, this is, to 
say the least, a strong presumption against ite truth. If 
MoU^re’s hero had been speaking prose all his life without 
knowing it, this was simply because he did not understand 
what prose was. In the present case we are asked to believe 
that men have been under a total delusion about the leading 
principles of their lives which they Had distinguislLed by a 
whole vocabulaiy of terms. 

It is said that the case become different when the 
pleasure sought is not a gross or material enjoyment, but 
the aatiafimtion of performed virtue. I suspect that if men 

n 4 
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could perBuade themselyes that the one motive of a vii*tuoua 
man was the certainty that the act he accomplished would 
be followed by a glow of satisfaction so intense as mols than 
to compensate for any sacrifice he mi^t have made, the 
difference would not be as great as is supposed. In &ct, 
however—and tlie consciousness of this lies, I conceive, at 
the root of the opinions of men upon the subject—^the pleasure 
of virtue is one which can only be obtained on the express 
condition of its not being the object sought. Phenomena^if 
this kind are familiar to us all. Thus, for example, it has 
often becsn observed that prayer, by a law of our natui'e 
and apart from all supernatural intervention, exercises a 
reflex influence of a very beneficial character upon the minds 
of the worshippers. The man who offers up his petitions 
with passionate earnestness, with unfaltering faith, and with 
a vivid realisation of the presence of an Unseen Being has 
men to a condition of mind which is itself eminently 
favourable both to his own happiness and to the expansion 
of his moral qualities. But he who expects nothing more 
will never attain this. To him who neither believes nor 
hopes that his petitions will receive a response such a mental 
state is impossible. No Protestant before an image of tho 
Virgin, no Ohiistian before a pagan idol, could possibly attain 
it. If prayers were offered up solely with a view to this 
benefit, they would be absolutely sterile and would speedily 
cease. Thus again, certain political economists have con* 
tended that to give money in charity is worse than useless, 
that it is posiUvoly noxious to society, but they have added 
that the gratification of our benevolent affections is pleasing 
to ourselves, and tiiat the pleasure we derive from this 
source may be so much greater than the evil resulting from 
our gift, that we may justly, according to the * greatest 
happiness principle,* purchase this large amount of gratifi¬ 
cation to ourselves by a slight injui^ to our neighbours. 
Tlie political economy involved in this very characteristic 
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specimen of utilitarian ethics T shall hereafter eocamine. At 
present it is sufficient to observe that no one who cousciousl j 
practjled benevolence solely from this motive could obtain 
the pleasure in question. We receiv# enjoyment from the 
tliought that we have done good. We never could receive 
that enjoyment if we believed and realised that we were doing 
harm. The same thing is pre-eminently true of the satisfac 
tion of conscience. A feeling of satisfaction follows the ac- 
iwmplishment of duty for itself, but if the duty be performed 
solely through the expectation of a mental pleasure conscience 
refuses to ratify the bargain. 

There is no fact moi*e conspicuous in human nature than 
the broad distinction, both in kind and degree, drawn be¬ 
tween the moral and the other parts of our nature. But 
this on utilitarian principles is altogether unaccountable. If 
the excellence of virtue consists solely in its utility or tendency 
to promote the happiness of men, we should be compelled to 
omonise a crowd of acts which are utterly remote from all 
our'ordinary notions of morality. The whole tendency of 
political economy and philosophical history which reveal the 
physiology of societies, is to show that the hai^pinoss and 
welfare of mankind are evolved much more from our selfish i 
than from what are termed our virtuous acts The pros¬ 
perity of nations and the progress of dvilisatioii are mainly 
due to the exertions of men who while pursuing strictly then' 
own interests, were unconsciously promoting the interests of 
the community. The selfish instinct that leads men to accu¬ 
mulate, confers ultimately more advantage upon the world 
than the generous instinct that leads men to give. A great 
historian has contended with some force that intellectual de¬ 
velopment is more important to societies than moral develop¬ 
ment. Tet who ever seriously questioned the reality of the 
distinction that separates these things? The reader will 
probably exclaim that the key to that distinction is to be 
found in the motive; but it is one of the paradoxes of the 
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utilitarian school tliat the motive of the agent has absolutely 
no influence on the morality of the act. According to Ben- 
tham, thei'e is but one motive possible, the pursuit of oiHr own 
enjoyment. The mos^ virtuous, the moAt vicious, and the 
most indifferent of actions, if measured by this test, would 
be Gjcactly the same, and an investigation of motives should 
therefore be altogether excluded from our moral judgments.* 
Whatever test we adopt, the difficulty of amounting for the 
unique and pi'e-eminent position mankind have assigned to 
vu’tue will remain. If we judge by tendencies, a crowd of 
objects and of acts to which no mortal ever dreamed of as- 
cribing virtue, contribute laigely to the happiness of luan. 
If we judge by motives, the moralists we are reviewing have 
denied all generic difference between prudential and virtuous 

' ‘As there is not any sort of ^ ch. ix. ‘The searcli 

pleasure that is not itself a good, after motive is one of the prominent 
noi any sort of pain the exemption causes of men’s bewilderment in 
from which is not a go(ri, and as the investigation of questions of 
nothing hut the expectation of the morals. . . . But this is a pursuit 
eventual enjoyment of pleasure in in which every moment' employed 
some shape, or of exemption from is a moment wasted. All motives 
pain in some shape, can operate in are abstractedly good. No man 
the character of a motive, a ncces< has ever had, can, or could have a 
saxy consequence is that if by mo- motive different finm the pursuit of 
tive bo meant soft of motive, there pleasure or of shunning pain.’— 
is not any such thing os a bad Deontology^ vol. i. p. 126. Mr. 
motive.’—Bentham’s Springs of Mill’s doctrine appears somewhat 
AcHon^ ii. § 4. The first clauses different from this, but the differ- 
of the following passage 1 have al- ence is 1 think only apparent. He 
ready quoted; ‘ rleasuro is itself a says: ' The motive has nothing to 
good, nay, setting aside immunity do with the morality of the action, 
from pain, the only good. Pain is though much with the worth of the 
in itself an evil, and indeed, with- agent,’ and he afterwards explains 
out exception, the only evil, or else this last statement by saying that 
the woras good and evil l^ye no the * motive makes a great difl&r* 
meaning. And ihis'is alike true of ence in our moral estimation of the 
everysortof pain, and of every sort agent, especially if it indicates a 
of pleasure. It follows therefore good or a bad habitual disposition, 
immediately and incontestably that a bent of character from which use- 
there is no such thing as any sort M or Item which hurtfiil actions 
of motive that is in itself a bad are likely to arise.’— UHHiarian* 
one.'— Prineipf'es of Morals and ism, 2nd ed. pp. 26-27* 
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motives. If we judge by intentions) it is certain that how¬ 
ever much truth or chastity may contiibiito to the happiness 
of maifeind, it is not with philanthropic intentions that those 
virtues are cultivaiM. • 

It is often said that intuitivo moralists in their reasonings 
are guilty of continually ifbandoning their principles by them¬ 
selves appealing to the tendency of certain acta to promote 
human happiness as a justification, and the charge is usually 
^^mpanied by a challenge to show any confessed virtue that 
has not that tendency. To the first objection it may be 
shortly answered that no intuitivo moralist ever dreamed of 
doubting that benevolence or charity, or in other words, the 
promotion of the happiness of man, is a duty. He maintains 
that it not only is so, but that we arrive at this fact by direct 
intuition, and not by the discovery that such a course is 
conducive to our own interest. But while he cordially 
rocognises this branch of virtue, and while he has therefore a 
perfect right to allege the beneficial effects of a virtue in its 
defence, he refuses to admit that all virtue can bo reduced to 
this single principle. With the general sentiment of mankind 
he regards chaiityjas a good thing only because it is of use 
to the world. With the same general sentiment of mankind 
he believes that chastity and truth have an independent value, 
distmet from their influence upon happiness. To the question 
whetlier eveiy confessed virtue is conducive to human happi¬ 
ness, it is less easy to reply, for it is usually extremely difii- 
cult to calculate the romote tendencies of acts, and in cases 
where, in the common approhension of mankind, the morality 
is very clear, the consequences are often very obscure. Not¬ 
withstanding the claim of great precision which utilitarian 
writers so boastfully make, the standard by which they pro¬ 
fess to measure morals is itself absolutely incapable of defini 
don or accurate explanation. Happiness is one of the roost 
indeterminate and undefinable wor^ in the language, and 
what are the conditions of * the greatest possible happiness ’ 
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no one can precisely say. No two nations, perhaps no two 
individuals, would find them the same.^ And even if every 
virtuoiis act were incontestably useful, it by no means%llows 
that its virtue is deii^ed its utility.* 

It may be readily granted, that as a general rule those 
acts which we call virtuous, are unquestionably productive 
of happiness, if not to the agent, at least to mankind in 
general, but we have ali'oady seen that the/have by no means 
tliat monopoly or pre-eminence of utility which on utilitari^ 
principles, the unique position assigned to them would appear 
to imply. It may bo added, that if we were to proceed in 
detail to estimate acts by their consequences, we should soon 
be led to very startling conclusions. In the first place, it ia 
obvious that if virtues are only good because they promote, 
and vices only evil because they impair the happiness of man¬ 
kind, the d^rees of excellence or criminality must be strictly 
proportioned to the degrees of utility or the reverse.^ Every 
action, every disposition, evci'y class, every condition of 
society must take its place on the moral scale precisely in 
accordance with the degree in which it promotes or diminishes 
human happiness. Now it is extremely questionable, whether 
some of the most monstrous forms of sensuality which it is 
scarcely possible to name, cause as much unhappiness as some 
infirmities of temper, or procrastination or hastiness of judg¬ 
ment. It is scarcely doubtful that a modest, diffident, and 
retiring nature, distrustfid of its own abilities, and shrinking 
with humility from conflict, produces on the whole less bene¬ 
fit to the world than the self-assertion of an audacious and 
arrogant nature, which is impelled to every struggle, and de- 

> This truth has been admirably on les achtte: Taxcedant en bien 
illustrated by ]\itr. Horbert Spencer mesure la valenr de la verto, fM)mine 
(Skxnal Statics, pp. 1-8). l*exo&iaiit en mal mesure le degr^ 

*' On lvalue la grandeur de la de haine que doit inspiier le vice.* 
veitu en comparant lea Inens ob- —Ch. Gbmto, Thiiti de IdgidaHm, 
tenus aux manz an prtx desquels liv. ii. ch.»!. 
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veiopes every capacity. Gratitude has no doubt done much 
to soften and sweeten the intercourse of life, but the corre¬ 
sponding feeling of revenge was for centuries the one bulwark 
against social onarfihy, and is even new one of the chief 
restraints to crime.* On the great theatre of public life, 
especially in periods of gUreat convulsions when passions are 
fiercely roused, it is neither the man of delicate scrupulosity 
and sincerc impartiality, nor yet the single-minded religious 
onthusiAst, incapable of dissimulation or procrastination, who 
confers most benefit upon the world. It is much rather the 
astute statesman earnest about his ends but unscrupulous 
about his means, equally free from the trammels of conscience 
and from the blindness of zeal, who governs because he partly 
yields to the passions and the prejudices of his time. But 
however much some modem wiitera may idolize the heroes 
of success, however much they may despise and ridicule those 
fiir nobler men, whose wide tolmance and scrupulous honour 


' M. Dumont, the tmnslator of 
Bentham, has elaborated in a rather 
&moas passage the utijitaiian no¬ 
tions about vengeance. ^Toute 
espice de satisfaction entrainant 
une peine pour 1e d^inquant produit 
naturellement un plaisir de ven- 
geanra pour la partie I6s4e. Ge 
plaisir est un gain. 11 rappelle la 
paiabole de Samson. O'est le doux 
qui sort da terrible. G'est le miel 
recneilli dans la gueule du lion. 
Produit sans frais, r^sultat net 
d.*uneop4ration n^cessaire 4 d’autres 
titles, eest une jonissance k cnltiver 
eomme toute autre; car le plaisir 
de la vengeance considirie ab- 
straitcment n*est comma tout autre 
l^sir qu'un bien en lui-mSme.’— 
iVtac^pss d» Cods pAntdt |l^tie, 
ch. xvi. According to a veiy acute 
livinp writer of mis school, ‘The 
criminal law stands to the passion 


of revenge in much the eame rela¬ 
tion as marriage to the sexual apa¬ 
tite’ (J. F. Stephen On the Criminal 
Law of EngUindt p. 99). Mr. Mill 
observes that, ' In the golden rule 
of Jesus of Nazareth, we read the 
complete spirit of the ethics of uti¬ 
lity ’ {UtUUarUiniam, p, 24). It 1$ 
but fair to givo a specimen of the 
opposite Older of extravagance. 
‘So well convinced was Father 
Claver of the eternal happiness of 
almost all whom he assist^,’ says 
this saintly missionary’s biogra¬ 
pher, ‘that speaking once of some 
persons who had deUvered a crimi¬ 
nal into the hands of justice, ho 
said, God fwgvee them; but they 
have seourm the salvation of this 
man at the prtMle risk qf tlwir 
Newman's Anglican, IHf^ 
cttltieSf p, 206. 
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readercd ihem unfit leaders in the fray, it has scarcely yet 
been contended that the delicate conscientiousness which in 
those cases impairs utility constitutes vice. If utilitj^is the 
solo measure of virtiil, it is difficult to ^understand how we 
could look with moral disapprobation on any class who pre> 
vent greater evils than they cause. * But with such a princi¬ 
ple we might find strange priesteases at the utilitarian shrine. 
‘Aufer meretiices de rebus humanis,’ said St. Augustine, 
* turbaveris omnia libidinibus.’* 

Let us suppose an enquirer who intended to regulate his 
life consistently by the utilitarian principle; lot us suppose 
him to have overcome the first great difficulty of his school, 
arising from the apparent divergence of his own interests from 
his duty, to have convinced himself that that divei^nce does 
not exist, and to have accordingly made the pursuit of duty his 
single object, it remains to consider what kind of course he 
would pursue. He is informed that it is a pure illusion to sup¬ 
pose that human actions have any other end or rule than hap¬ 
piness, that nothing is intrinsically good or intrinsically bad 
apart from its consequences, that no act which is useful can 
possibly be vicious, and that the utility of an act constitutes 
and measures its value. One of his first observations wUl be 
that in very many special cases acts such as murder, theft, 
or falsehood, which the world calls criminal, and which in 
the majority of instances would undoubtedly be hurtful, 
appear eminently productive of good. Why then, he may 
ask, should they not in these cases le peiformedl The 
answer he receives is that they would not really be useful, 
because we must consider the remote as well as the imme¬ 
diate consequences of actions, and although in partienU^ 
Instances a falsehood or even a murder might appear benO' 
fidal, it is one of the most important interests of manlrinil 

* De Ordine, u. 4. The ezpm- with the results St. Augustine pTe- 
ment has more than ouce been tried dieted, 
fit Venice, Hss, &c., and always 
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that the sanctity of life and property should be preserved, 
and that a high standard of veracity should be maintained. 
But thilf answer is obviously insufficient. It is necessary to 
show that the extend to which a single dbt of what the world 
nftlla crime would weaken these great bulwarks of society is 
such as to counterbalance Ihe immedhite good which it pro¬ 
duces. If it does^not, the balance will be on the side of 
happiness, the murder or theft or falsehood will be useful, 
aiK therefore, on utilitarian principles, will be virtuous. 
Now even in the case of public acts, the effect of the example 
of an obscure individual is usually small, but if the act be 
accomplished in perfect secrecy, the evil effects resulting from 
the example will be entirely absent. It has been said that 
it would be dangerous to give men permission to perpetrate 
what men call crimes in secret. This may be a very good 
reason why the utilitarian should not proclaim such a prin¬ 
ciple, but it is no reason why he should not act upon it. If 
a man be convinced that no act which is useful can possibly 
be criminal, if it be in his power by perpetrating what is 
called a crime to obtain an end of great immediate utility, 
and if he is able to s^ure such absolute secrecy as to render 
it perfectly certain that his act cannot become an example, 
and cannot in consequence exerdse any influence on the 
general standard of morals, it appears demonstrably certain 
that on utilitarian prindples he would be justified in per¬ 
forming it. If what we call virtue be only virtuous because 
it is useful, it can only be virtuous when it is useful. The 
question of the morality of a large number of acts must 
therefore depend upon the probability of thdr detection,' 

* The reader will here observe should never perform an act which 
the very transparent sophistry of would not be conducive to human 
an assertion which is repeated ad happiness if it were universally 
nausemn by utilitarians. They performed, or, as Mr. Austin ex- 
tell us that a regard to t^ie remote presses it, that' the question is if 
consequences of our actions would acts of this class were generally 
. lead us to the conclusion that we done or generally forborne or omit* 
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and a little adroit hypocrisy must ofLen, not merely in 
appearance but in I’eality, convert a vice into a virtue. The 
only way by which it has been attempted with an^ plausi¬ 
bility to evade this conclusion has l)een'^by asserting that the 
act would impair the disposition of tlie agents or in other 
words predispose him on other bccasions to perform acts 
which are generally huiiful to society. But in the first 
place a single act has no such effect upon disposition as to 
counteract a great immediate good, especially when, as, ve 
have supposed, that act is not a revolt against what is be¬ 
lieved to be right, but is j^erformed under the full l>elief that it 
is in accordance with the one rational rule of morals, and in 
the next place, as far as the act would form a habit it would 
appear to be the habit of in all crises regulating actions by a 
pi-ecise and minute calculation of their utility, which is the 
very ideal of utilitarian virtue. 

If our enquirer happens to be a man of strong imagina. 
tion and of solitary habits, it is very probable that he will 
be accustomed to live much in a world of imagination, a 
world peopled with beings that are to him as real as those of 


ted, what would be the probable 
effect on the general happiness or 
good?’ {Lectwrea on Juriapru- 
d&fice^ vol. i. p. 32.) The question 
is nothing of the kind, if 1 am 
convinced that utility nlbne consti¬ 
tutes virtue, and if 1 am meditating 
any particular act, the solo ques¬ 
tion of morality must be whether 
that act is on the whole useful, 
produces a net result of happiness. 
To determine this question I must 
consider both the immediate and; 
the remote consequences of thsTact: 
but the latter are not ascertained 
by asking wbat would he the result 
if every one did as I do, but by 
aaldng now far, as a matter of fact, 
my tn(A is likely to produce imi¬ 


tators, or affect the conduct and 
future acts of others. It may no 
doubt he convenient and usefbl to 
form clasnfications based on the 
general tendency of different 
courses to promote or diminish 
happiness, but such clasdfications 
cannot alter the morality of parti¬ 
cular acts. It is quite clear that 
no act which prrauces on the 
whole more pleasure than pain cap 
on ntilitarian principles be vicious. 
It is, I think, equally clear that no 
one could act consistently cm such 
a principle withcnit being led to 
consequences which In the oommem 
judgment of mankind are grossly 
and scandalously immoral. 
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flesh, with its joys and sorrows, its temptationB and its sins. 
In obedience to the common feelings of our nature he may 
have stfu^led long and painfully against sins of the imagina 
b'on, which he was*nevor seriously tempted to convei*t into 
sins of action. But his new philosophy will be admirably 
fitted to console his mindi If remorse be absent tiie indul¬ 
gence of the most vicious imagination is a pleasure, and if 
this indulgence dots not lead to action it is a clear gain, and 
therefore to be applauded. That a course may be continually 
punned in imagination without leading to corresponding 
actions he will speedily discover, and indeed it has always 
been one of the chief objections brought against fiction that 
the constant exercise of the sympathies in favour of imagi¬ 
nary beings is found positively to indispose men to practical 
benevolence.' 

Proceeding farther in his course, our moralist will soon 
find reason to qualify the doctrine of remote consequences, 
which plays so large a part in the calculations of utili¬ 
tarianism. It is said that it is criminal to destroy human 
beings, even when the crime would appear productive of 
great utility, for evlary instance of murder weakens the 
sanctity of life. But experience shows that it is possible for 
men to be perfectly indifferent to one particular section of 
human life, without this indifference extending to others. 
Thus among the ancient Greeks, the murder or exposition of 
the children of poor parents was continually practised with 
the most absolute callousness, without exercisLug any appre^ 
oiable influence upon the respect for adult life. In the same 
manner what may be termed religious unyeracity, or the 
habit of propagating what are deemed useful supeietitions, 
with the consciousness of their being false, or at least sup¬ 
pressing or misrepresenting the facts that might invalidate 

* There are some very good re- fixim the life of action in Jifr. 
(^ks on the possibility of living a ]foin’s Emotions and WiU, p. 246. 
lifs of imagination wholly distinct \ * 
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them, does not in any degree imply industrial unTeradiy. 
Nothing is more common than to find extreme dishonesty in 
speculation coexisting with scrupulous veracity in l^isiness. 
[f any vice might he expected to conform strictly to the 
utilitarian theory, it would be cruelty; but cruelty to 
animals may exist without leading to cruelty to men, and 
even where spectacles in which animal suffering forms a 
leading clement exercise an iigurious infldence on character, 
it is more than doubtful whethei* the measure of human un* 

e 

happiness they may ultimately produce is at all equivalent 
to the passionate enjoyment they immediately afford. 

This last consideration, however, makes it necessaiy to 
notice a new, and as it appears to me, almost grotesque 
development of the utilitarian theory. Theduty of humanity 
to animals, though for a long period too much neglected, 
may, on the piinciples of the intuitive moralist, be easily 
explained and justified. Our circumstances and characters 
produce in os many and vaiious affections towards all with 
whom we come in contact, and our consciences pronounce 
these affections to be good or bad. We feel that humanity 
or benevolence is a good affection, and also that it is due in 
different degrees to different classes. Thus it is not only 
natural but right that a man should care for his own family 
more than for the world at large, and this obligation 
applies not only to parents who are responsible for having 
brought their children into existence, and to children who 
owe a debt of gratitude to their parents, but also to brothers 
who have no such special tie. So too we feel it to be both 
unnatural and wrong to feel no stronger interest in our fellow- 
countrymen than in other men. In the same way we feel 
that there is a wide interval between the humanity it is 
both nafnml and right to exhibit towards animals, and that 
which is due to our own species. Btrong philanthropy could 
hardly coexist witli cannihaUsni, and a map who had no hesitar 
tiou in destroying human life for the sake of obtaining the skins 
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of the victims, or of freeing himself &om some trifling incon¬ 
venience, would scarcely be eulogised for his benevolence. 
Yet a itan may be regarded as very humane to animals who 
has no scruple in eacrificing their li^es for his food, his 
pleasures, or his convenience. 

Towards the close of the last centiuy an energetic agita¬ 
tion in favour of humanity to animals arose in England, and 
the utilitarian mo]ffi>lists, who were then lising into influence, 
caught the spirit of their time and made very creditable 
eferts to extend it.* It is manifest, however, that a theory 
which recognised no other end in virtue than the promotion 
of human happiness, could supply no adequate basis for tho 
movement. Some of the recent members of the school have 
accordingly enlarged their theory, maintaining that acts are 
virtuous when they produce a net result of happiness, 
and vicious when they produce a net result of suffering, alto¬ 
gether iiTespective of the question whether this enjoyment or 
suffering is of men or animals. In other words, they place 
the duty of man to animals on exactly the same basis as tho 
duty of man to his fellow-men, maintaining that no suffering 
can he rightly inflict^ on brutes, which does not produce a 
larger amount of happiness to man.^ 

The first reflection suggested by this theory is, that it 

' Bentbam especially recurs to deprive them [animals] of life, and 
this subject frequently. See Sir J. this is justifiable—their pains do 
Bowring’s edition of bis works not equm our ezgoymenls. There 
(Edinburgh, 1843), vol. i. pp. 142, is a balance of good.’—^Bentham’s 
143, 362; vol. x. pp. 649-350, DeoTttokgVf vol, i. p. 14, Mr. Mill 

* * Giimted that any practice accordingly defines the principle of 
cauMB more pain to animals than ntility, without any special refer- 
itgives pleasure to man; is that ence to man. *The ereed which 
practice moral or immoral ? And accepts as the foundation of morals, 
if exactly in proportion as human ntility or the great happiness prin- 
beings raise thoir heads out of the ciple, holds that actions are right 
slough of selfishness they do not in proportion as they tend to pro- 
with onl Toiee answer ** immoral,” mote ^ppiness, wrong as they tend 
let the morality of the principle of to produce the reverse of nappi* 
utility be for ever condemned.’--- ness.*—pp. 9^.10^ 
hfill’s Ditmt, vol. if. p. 485. * We 
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appears difficult to imderstand how, on the principles of the 
inductive school, it could be arrived at. Benevolence, as we 
have seen, according to these writers begins in interest. We 
first of all do good te men, because it is for our advantage, 
though the force of the habit may at last act irrespective of 
interest. But in the case of animak which cannot resent bar¬ 
barity, this foundation of self-interest does not for the most 
imrt^ exist. Probably, however, an associeHtion of ideas might 
help to solve the difficulty, and the habit of benevoleiv?e 
generated originally from the social relations of men might 
at last be extended to the animal world; but that it should 
be so to the extent of placing the duty to animals on tlie 
same basis as tlie duty to men, I do not anticipate, or (at the 
risk of being accused of great inhumanity), I must add, 
desire. 1 cannot look forward to a time when no one will 
wear .any article of dress formed out of the skin of an 
animal, or feed upon animal flesh, till he has ascoi-tained that 
the pleasui'c he derives from doing so, exceeds the pain in¬ 
flicted upon the animal, as well as the pleasui'e of which by 
abridging its life he has deprived it.^ And supposing that 

‘ The exception of course being who has some amiable and beautiful 
domestic animals, which may be remarks on the duty of kindness to 
injured by ill-treatment, but eren animals, without absolutely cou- 
this exception is a very partial one, domning, speaks with muen aver- 
No selfish reason could prevent any sion of the custom of eating 'our 
amount of cruelty to animals that brothers and sisters,’ the animals, 
were about to be killed, and even (On Afan, vol. ii. pp. 222-223.) 
in the case of previous ill-usage Paley, observing that it is quite 
the calculations of selfishness will i^ible for men to live without 
depend greatly upon the price of flesh-diet, concludes that the only 
the animal. 1 have been told that sufficient justification for eating 
on some parts of the continent dili- meat is an express divine revelation 
gence horses ore systematically in the Book of Genesis. {Moral 
under-fed, and worked to a speedy PkUos, bookii. ch. 11.) Somerea- 
death, their cheapness rendering soners evade the main issue by 
such a course the most economical, contending that they kilk enimals 

* Beutham, as we have seen, is because they would other^e over* 
of opinion that the g^tronomic mu the earth; but this, asWiud- 
pleai^ would produce the requi- ham said,' is an iiklifferent rea^ 
site excees of eiyoymeut. Hartley, for killing fish/ 
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with such a calculation before him, the utilitarian should 
continue to feed on the flesh of animals, his principle might, 
carry him to further conclusions, from which T confess I 
should recoil, If,«when Swift was w^ting his famous essay 
in favour of emplo3ring for food the redundant babies of a 
half-starving population,had been informed tliat, according 
to the more advanced moralists, to eat a child, and to eat a 
sheep, rest upon Exactly the same gi’ound; tliat in the one 
gBuae as in the other, the single question for the moralist is, 
Another the repast on the whole produces more pleasure than 
pain, it must be owned that the discovery would have greatly 
facilitated his task. 

The considerations 1 have adduced will, I think, be sufli- 
cient to show that the utilitarian principle if pushed to its 
full logical consequences would be by no means as accordant 
with ordinary moral notions as is sometimes alleged; that 
it would, on the contrary, lead to conclusions utterly and 
outrageously repugnant to the moral feelings it is intended to 
explain. I will conclude this part of my argument by very 
briefly adverting to two gi'eat flelds in which, as I believe, il 
would prove especially revolutionary. 

The first of these is the field of chastity. It will be 
necessary for me in the course of the present work to dwell 
at greater length than I should desire upon questions con¬ 
nected with this virtue. At present, I will merely aak the 
reader to conceive a mind from which all notion of the in¬ 
trinsic excellence or nobility of purity was banished, and to 
suppose such a mind comparing, by a utilitarian standard, a 
period in which sensuality was almost unbridled, such as Ihe 
age of Athenian glory or the English restoration, with a 
period of austere virtue. The question which of these socie¬ 
ties was morally the best would thus resolve itself solely 
into the question in which there was produced the gi'eatest 
amount of enjoyment and the smallest amount of suffering 
The pleasui'es of domestic life, the pleasures resuliang from a 
VOL. I. E 
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social intercourse,* the different degrees of suffering 
inflicted on those who violated the law of chastity, the 
ulterior conse(|ucnce9 of each mode of life upon weli-being 
and upon i)opulation,^ would be the chief elements of the 
comparison. Can any one believe that the balance of enjoy¬ 
ment would be so unquestionably a^d so hugely on the side 
of the more austere society as to justify the d^;ree of supe¬ 
riority which is assigned to it P 

The second sphere is that of speculative truth. No clas^ 
of men have more highly valued an unflinching hostility to ^ 
superstition than utilitarians. Yet it is more than doubtful 
whether upon their principles it can be justified. Many 
superstitions do undoubtedly answer to the Greek conception 


' In commoQting upon tho 
French licentiousness of the eight¬ 
eenth century, Hume says, in a 
passage which has excited a great 
deal of animadversion :—* Our 
neighbours, it seems, hare resolved 
to sacrifice some of the domestic to 
the social pleasures; and to prefer 
ease, freedom, and an open com¬ 
merce, to strict fidelity and con¬ 
stancy. These ends are both good, 
and are somewhat difficult to re¬ 
concile ; nor must we be suiprised 
if the customs of nations incline too 
much sometimes to the one side, 
and sometimes to the other,*— 
Dialogue. 

* There are few things more 
pitiable than the blunders into 
which writers have fallen when 
trying to base the plain virtue of 
chastity on utilitarian ealcnlafions. 
Thus since the writiigsofMalthus 
it has been generally recxgmsed 
that one of the very first conditions 
of all material prosperity is to 
riieck early marriages, to restrain 
the tendency of TX^ulatioii to mul- 
^ly more rapidly than the means 


of subsistence. Knowing this, 
what can he more deplorable than 
to find moralists making such ar¬ 
guments as these the very foun¬ 
dation of morals ?-r-* The firat and 
great mischief, and by consequence 
the guilt, of promiscuous ooncubi- 
n^e consists in its tendency to 
diminish marriages.' (Priey’s 
Moral Philo^hgt book iii. port 
iii. ch. ii.) * That is always the 
most happy condition of a nation, 
and that nation is most accorately 
obeying the laws of our consti¬ 
tution, in whidi the number of the 
human race is most rapidly in¬ 
creasing. Now it is certain that 
under the law of chastity, that is, 
when individuals are evasively 
united to each other, the increase 
of population will be more rapid 
than under any other oirenm* 
stances.* (Wayland’s MmenU of 
Moral Seienoe^ p.^298, 11th ed., 
Boston, 1839,j I am sonj to 
bring' such subjects before the 
reader, but it is impossible to 
write a history of morals without 
doing so. 
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ai slavish * fear of the gods/ and have been productive of 
unspeakable misery to mankind, but there are very many 
othefe of a difierent tendency. Superstitions appeal to our 
hopes as well as to our fears. Theyaoften meet and gratify 
the inmost longings of the heart. They offer certaintleB 
when reason can only afford possibilities or probabilities 
They supply conceptions on which the imagination loves 
to dwell. Th% sometimes oven impart a new sanction 
) to moral truths. Creating wants which they alone can 
satisfy, and fears which they alone can quell, they often 
become essential elements of happiness, and their consoling 
efficacy is most felt in the languid or troubled hours when 
it is most needed. We owe more to our illusions than to 
our knowledge. The imagination, which is altogether con¬ 
structive, probably contributes more to our happiness tlian 
the reason, which in the q)here of speculation is mainly 
critical and destructive. The rude charm which in the hour 
of danger or distress the savage clasps so confidently to his 
breast, the sacred picture which is believed to shed a hal¬ 
lowing and protecting influence over the poor man’s cottage, 
can bestow a more real consolation in the darkest hour of 
human suffering than can be afforded by the grandest theories 
of philosophy. The first desire of the heart is to find some¬ 
thing on which to lean. Happiness is a condition of feeling, 
not a condition of drcumstances, and to common minds one 
of its first essentialB is the exclusion of painful and harassing 
doubt. A eystem of briief may be felse, superstitious, and 
reactionary, and may yet be conducive to human happiness if 
it fmiiishes great multitudes of men with what they believe 
to be a key to the universe, if it consoles them in those 
seasons of agonizing bereavement when the consolations of en¬ 
lightened reason are but empty words, if it supports their feeble 
and tottering ^minds in the gloomy hours of sickness and of 
approaching death. A credulous'and superstitiouB nature 
' may he degraded,,but in the many cases where siqperetition. 

' b2 . , . 
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does not assume a persecuting or appalling form it is not 
unhappy, and degradation, apart from unhappiness, can have 
no place in utilitarian ethics. No error can be more grave 
than to imagine that c^hen a critical spfiit is abroad the 
pleasant beliefs will all remain, and the painful ones alone 
will perish. To introduce into the •mind the consciousness 
of ignorance and the pangs of doubt is to inflict or endure 
much suffering, which may even survive the period of tran¬ 
sition. ‘ Why is it,’ said Luther s wife, looking sadly baclg* 
upon the sensuous creed which she had left, * that in our old 
faith we prayed so often and so warmly, and that our 
prayers are now so few and so coldl* ^ It is related of an 
old monk named Serapion, who had embraced the heresy of 
the anthropomorphites, that he was convinced by a brother 
monk of the folly of attributing to the Almighty a human 
form. He bowed his reason humbly to the Catholic creed; 
but when he knelt down to pray, the image which his imagi¬ 
nation had conceived, and on which for so many years his 
affections had been concentrated, had disappeared, and the 
old man burst into tears, exclaiming, * You have deprived me 
of my God.' * 

These are indeed facts which must be deeply painful to 
all who are concerned with the history of opinion. The 
possibility of often adding to the happiness of men by dif¬ 
fusing abroad, or at least sustaining pleasing falsehoods, and 
the suffering that must commonly result from their dissolu¬ 
tion, can hardly reasonably be denied. There is one, and 
but one, adequate reason that can always justify men in 
critically reviewing what they have been taught. It is, the 
conviction that opinions should not be regarded as mere 
mental luxuries, that truth should be deemed an end distinct 
from and superior to utility, and that it is a moral duty to 

* See Luther’s Tadle TaXk, a VHiti. ea^isuMique, tome x, p. 67. 

^ Tillemont, Mkn. pour sirvir 
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paitiue it, whether it leads to pleasure or whether it leads 
to pam. Among the many wise sayings which antiquity 
aficri^d to Pythagoras, few are more remarkable than his 
division of vii'tud into two distinct branches—^to be truthful 
and to do good.^ 

Of the sanctions which, according to the utditarians, con¬ 
stitute the sole motives to virtue, there is one, as I havo said, 
imexceptionabl/ adequate. Those who adopt the religious 
sanction, can always appeal to a balance of inteixsst in favour 
of virtue; but as the great majority of modern utilitarians 
confidently sever their theory from all theological conaideaca- 
tions, 1 will dismiss this sanction with two or three remarks. 

In the first place, it is obvious that those who regard the 
arbitrary will of the Deity as the sole rule of moi*als, render 
it perfectly idle to represent the Divine attributes as deserving 
of our admiration. To speak of the goodness of God, either 
implies that there is such a quality as goodness, to which the 
Divine acts conform, or it is an unmeaning tautology. Why 
should we extol, or how can we admire, the perfect goodness 
of a Being whose will and acts constitute the sole standard 
or definition of perfection ? * The theory which teaches that 
the arbitraty will of the Deity is the one rule of morals, and 
the anticipation of future rewards and punishments the one 
reason for conforming to it, consists of two parts. The first 
Annihilates the goodness of God; the second, the virtue of man. 

^ TJ t€ i\r}0t6€ty Koi rh repress or conceal your conviction 
tOtpytruv. ^ (.ffilian, Var. Hist. xii. until you have discovered positive 
69.^ D>np;inus in like manner affirmations or explanations as un- 
^vides virtue into titpytiria koI qualified and consolatory as those 
(2>s ^Hm. § 1.)^ The you have destroyed, 
opposite view in England is con- * See this powerfiilly stated by 
tinually expressed in the saying, Shaftesbmy. {Inquiry concerning 
*You should never pull down an book i. part iiiO The same 

opinion until you have something objection applim to Dr. Mansefs 
to put in its place,’ which can only modification of the theological doc- 
mean, if you are convinced that trine—viz. that the origin of morals 
' some religious or other hypothesis is not the will bnt the nature of 
is ffilse, yon are morally bound to God. 
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Another and equally obvious remark is, that while these 
theologians represent the hope of future rewards, and the 
fear of future punishments, as the only reason for doing right, 
one of our strongest reaeons for believing ih the existence of 
these rewards and punishments, is our deep-seated feeling of 
merit and demerit. That the present^disposition of affairs is 
in many respects unjust, that suffemig often attends a course 
which deserves reward, and happiness a coun& which deserves 
punishment, leads men to infer a futui'e state of retribution.^ • 
Take away the consciousness of desert, and the inference 
would no longer be made. 

A third I'emark, which I believe to be equally true, but 
which may not be acquiesced in with equal readiness, is that 
without the concurrence of a moral faculty, it is wholly im¬ 
possible to prove from nature that supreme goodness of the 
Creator, which utilitarian theologians assume. We speak of 
the benevolence shown in the joy of the insect glittering in 
the sunbeam, in the protecting instincts so liberally bestowed 
among the imiiual world, in the kindness of the parent to its 
young, in the happiness of little children, in the beauty and 
the bounty of nature, but is there not another side to the 
picture 1 Hie hideous disease, the countless forms of rapine 
and of suffering, the entozoa that live within the bodies, and 
feed upon the anguish of sentient beings, the ferocious instinct 
of the cat, that prolongs with delight the agonies of its victim, 
all the multitudinous forms of misery that are manifested 
among the innocent portion of creation, are not these also 
the works of nature! We speak of the Divine veracity. 
What is the whole history of the intellectual progress of the 
world but one long struggle of the intellect of man to eman¬ 
cipate itself from the deceptions of nature 1 Every object 
that meets the eye of the savage awakens his curiosity only 
to lure him into some deadly error. The sxin that seems a 
diminutive light revolving around his world j the moon and 
the stars that appear formed only to light his path; the strange 
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fantastic diseases tliat suggest irresistibly the notion of present 
daemons] the terrific phenomena of nature which appear the 
results* not of blind forces, but of isolated spiritual agencies— 
all these things fiitftlly, inevitably, invincibly impel him into 
superstition. Through long centuries the superstitions thus 
generated have deluged riie world with blood. Millions of 
prayers have been vainly breathed to what we now know 
were inexorable laws of natuix). Only after ages of toil did 
the mind of man emancipate itself from those deadly errors 
to which by the deceptive appearances of nature the long 
infancy of humanity is univei'^ly doomed. 

And in the laws of wealth how different are the appearances 
from the realities of things I Who can estimate the ware 
that have been kindled, the bitterness and the wretchedness 
that have been caused, by errors relating to the apparent 
antagonism of the interests of nations which were so natural 
that for centuries they entangled the very strongest intellects, 
and it was scarcely till our own day that a tardy science 
came to dispel them 9 

What shall we say to these things 9 If induction alone 
were our guide, if )we possessed absolutely no knowledge of 
some things being in their own nature good, and others in 
their own nature evil, how could we rise from this spectacle 
of nature to the conception of on all-perfect Author! Even 
if we could discover a predominance of benevolence in the 
creation, we should still regard the mingled attributes of 
nature as a reflex of the mingled attributes of its Contriver. 
Our knowledge of the Supreme Excellence, our best evidence 
even of the existence of the Creator, is derived not from the 
matei'ial universe but from our own moral nature.^ It is 


^ * The one great and binding 


ereafter is the law of oonscienee.’ 


•—Coleridge, Note» Theologietd and 
PoHiictdfi* 867. That our moral 


fhcnlty is our one reason for main- 




the Deity was a fitvonrite position 
ofEant. 
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not of reason but of faith. In other words it springs from 
that instinctive or moral nature which is as truly a ^>art of 
our being as is our reason^ which teaches us what reason 
could never tcacli, the supreme and traifecendent excellence 
of moral good, which rising dissatisfied above this world of 
sense, proves itself by the very intensity of its aspiration to 
be adiipted for another sphere, and which constitutes at once 
the evidence of a Divine element within us, and the augury 
of the future that is before us.^ .c 

These things belong rather to the sphere of feeling than 
of reasoning. Those who are most deeply persuaded of their 
truth, will probably feel that they are unable by argument to 
express adequately the intensity of their conviefion, but they 
may point to the recorded experience of the best and gi'eatest 
men in all ages, to the incapacity of terrestrial things to sa¬ 
tisfy our natuj’e, to the manifest tendency, both in individuals 
and nations, of a pure and heimc life to kindle, and of a 
selfish and corrupt life to cloud, these aspirations, to the his- 
toiical fact that no philosophy and no scepticism have been 
able pcrn)anently to repress them. The lines of our moinl 
nature tend iqDwards. In it wo have the common root ot 
religion and of ethics, for the same consciousness that tells 
us that, oven when it is in fact the weakest element of our 
constitution, it is by light supreme, commanding and autho- 
litative, tciichcs ns also that it is Divine. All the nobler^ 
religions that have governed mankind, have done so by V 
virtue of the affinity of theii* teaching with tliis nature, by 
speaking, as common religious language correctly describes 
it, * to the heart,’ by appealing not to self-interest, but to 
tliat Divine element of self-sacrifice which is latent in eveiy 
soul.* The reality of this moral nature is the one gre^,^ 


‘ * Nesdo quomodo ioheret in 
mentibus quasi sseculorum quoddam 
auguri^^ ffiturorum; idque in 
mauiniis ingeniis altissimisque ani- 


mis et exsistit mazime et appant 
facillime.’*—Oic. Tkao. D^. i. u. 

* 'It is a calumny to say that 
men are roused to heroi^ actions 
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question of natural tlieology, for it involves that connection 
betweei^ our own and a higher nature, without which the 
existence of a First Cause were a mere question of archseo- 
logy, and i^ligion hub an exercise of the*imagination. 

1 return gladly to the secular sanctions of utilitaiiauism. 
The majority of its disciplds assui’e us that these are sufScient 
to establish their |heory, or in other words, that our duty 
coincides so strictly with our interest when rightly under- 
atqpd, that a perfectly prudent would necessarily become a 
perfectly virtuous man.* Bodily vice they tell us ultimately 
brings bodily weakness and suiTering. Extravagance is 
followed by ruin; unbridled passions by the loss of domestic 
peace; disregard for the interests of others by social or legal 
penalties ; while on the other hand, the most moral is also 
the most tranquil disposition; benevolence is one of the 
truest of our pleasures, and virtue may become by habit, an 
essential of enjoyment. As the shopkeeper who has made 
his fortune, still sometimes continues at the counter, because 
the daily routine has become necessary to his happiness, so 
the ^ moral hero ’ mav continue to practise that virtue which 
was at fust the mere^ instrument of his pleasures, as being in 
itself more precious than all besides.* 


by eaue, hope of pleasure, recom- 
pt’nse—sugHr'plums of any kind in 
. this \7orld or the next. In the 
nokeanest mortal there lies some¬ 
thing nobler. The poor swearing 
aoldier hired to be shot has his 
** honour of a soldier," different 
from drill, regulations, and the 
shilling a day. It is not to taste 
^met things, but to do noble and 
tiNI» thin^, and vindicate himself 
‘<md'er God’s heaven as aOod-made 
man, that the poorest son of Adam 
dimly longs. Show him the way 
of doing that, the dullest day- 
drudge kindles into a hero. They 
wrong nia^ greatly who say he u 


to be seduced by easoi Difficulty, 
abnegation, martyrdom, death, are 
the allurements that act on the 
heart of man. Kindle the inner 
genial life of him, you have a flame 
that burns up all lower considera¬ 
tions.’—Carlyle’s Hwo^voofship, p. 
237 (ed. 1868). 

^' Clamat Epicurus, is quern vos 
nimis voluptatibus esse doditnm 
dicitis, non posse jucunde vivi nisi 
sapienter, honeste, justeque vivatur, 
nec sapienter, honeste, juste nisi 
jucunde.’—Cicero, De Ma. i. 18. 

* ‘ The virtues to be complete 
must have fixed their residence in 
the heart and become appetites 
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This theory of the perfect coincidence of vi^ue and in¬ 
terest rightly uiideratood, which lias always been a common¬ 
place of momlists, and has been advocated by many who 
were far from wishii!^ to resolve virtue into prudence, con¬ 
tains no doubt a certain amount of truth, but only of the 
most geneiul kind. It docs not apply to nations as wholes, 
for although luxurious and edeminate vicys do undoubtedly 
corrode and enervate national character, the histories of 
ancient Home and of not a few modem monarchies abuR^- 
sntly prove that a career of consistent rapacity, ambition, 
selfishness, and fraud may be eminently conducive to national 
prosperity.' It does not apply to imperfectly organised 
societies, whoi'e the restraints of public opinion are unfelt 
and where force is the one measure of right. It does not 
apply except in a very partial <lcgree even to the most civi¬ 
lised of mankind. It is, indeed, easy to show that in a 
polished community a ceiiain low standard of virtue is essen¬ 
tial to prosperity, to paint the evils of unrestrained passions, 
and to prove that it is better to obey than to violate ihe 
laws of society. But if turning from the criminal or the 
dnmkard we were to compare the man who simply falls in 
with or slightly surpasses the aveiage morals of those about 


impelliog tx) actions without farther 
thought than the gratification of 
them; so that after their expedi¬ 
ence ceases they still continue to 
operate by the desire they raise. 

. . 1 know a mercer who having 
^tten a com{)etency of fortune, 
uought to retire and eifioy him¬ 
self in quiet; but finding he could 
not be easy without business was 
forced to return to the shop and 
assist his former partners gratis, in 
the nature of a journeyman. Why 
then should it m thought strange 
that a man long intu^ to the 
practice of moral duties should 
persevere in them out of likings 


when they can yield him no fhrther 
advantage ?'—^Tucker’s JAght of 
Nature, voL i. p. 269. Mr. J. S. 
Mill in his UtUitarianiam dwells 
much on the heroism which he 
thinks this view of morals may 
produce. 

* See Lactantius, Inst. JHv, vi. 
9. Montesquieu, in his Dicadenee 
de ffEmpire romain, has shown in 
detail the manner in which the 
crimes of Roman politicianB con¬ 
tributed to the greatness of their 
nation. Modem history furnishes 
only too many illustrations of ths 
same truth. 
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fainii and indulges in a little vice which is neithei* injurious 
to his own health nor to his I'eputation, with the man who 
earnestly and painfully adopts a much higher standard than 
that of his time or of ffis class, we should he driven to another 
conclusion. Honesty it is said is the best policy—a fact, 
however, which depends vd):y much upon the condition of 
the police force—but^heroic virtue must lest upon a different 
basis. If happiness in any of its forms be the supreme object 
of liQ^, moderation is the most emphatic'counsel of our being, 
but moderation is as opposed to heroism as to vice. Theiti 
is no form of intellectual or moral excellence which has not 
a general tendency to pix)duce happiness if cultivated in 
moderation. There are veiy few which if cultivated to great 
perfection have not a tendency directly the reverse. Thus a 
mind that is sufficiently enlarged to range abroad amid the 
pleasures of intellect has no doubt secured a fund of inex¬ 
haustible enjoyment; but he who inferred from this that the 
liighest intellectual eminence was the condition most favour¬ 
able to happiness would be lamentably deceived. The dis¬ 
eased nervous sensibility that accompanies intense mental 
exertion, the weaiy, waisting sense of ignorance and vanity, 
the disenchantment and disint^ration that commonly follow 
a pi-ofound research, have filled literature with mournful 
echoes of the words of thd royal sage, * In much wisdom is 
much grief, and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow.' The lives of men of genius have been for the 
most part a conscious and deliberate realisation of thrs 
ancient myth—^the tree of knowledge and the tree of life 
stood side by side, and they chose the tree of knowledge 
rather than the tree of life. 

Nor is it otherwise in the realm of morals.* ^e virtue 
which is most conducive to happiness is plainly that which 

'' That quick sensibility which pungency of pains and vexations.*— 
is the groundwork of all advances ^^er> lAgki Nature, ii. 16, 
towards perfection increases the § i. 
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can be realised without much suffering, and sustained without 
much effort. Legal and physical penalties apply only to the 
grosser and more extreme forms of vice. Social penalties 
may strike the very highest forms of virtue.* That very 
sentiment of unity with mankind which utilitarians assure 
us is one day to become so strc&g as to overpower all un¬ 
social feelings, would make it more an^ moi'e impossible for 
men consistently with their happiness to adopt any course, 
whether very virtudus or very vicious, that would j^ace 
them out of harmony with the general sentiment of society. It 
may be said that the tranquillity of a perfectly virtuous mind 
is the liighest form of happiness, and may bo reasonably 
prefeiTed not only to material advantages, but also to the 
approbation of society; but no man can fully attain, and few 
can even approximate, to such a condition. When vicious 
passions and impulses are very strong, it is idle to tell the 
sufferer that he would be more happy if his natiii-e were 
radically different from what it is. If happiness be his object, 
ho must regulate his course with a view to the actual condi¬ 
tion of his being, and there can be little doubt that his peace 
would be most promoted by a compromise with vice. The 
selfish theory of morals applies only to the virtues of tem¬ 
perament, and not to that much higher form of virtue which 
is sustained in defiance of temperament.’^ We have no doubt 
a certain pleasui*e in cultivating our good tendencies, but we 
have by no means the same pleasure in repressing our bad 
onta. There are men whose whole lives are spent in willing 
one thing, and desiring the opposite. In such cases as these 

' This position is forcibly illns- or a soldier in many countries con- 
trated by Mr. Maurice in his fourth scientionsly refusing in obedience 
lecture On Comcienee fl868). It to the law to fight a duel, would 
is manifest that a traaesman re- incur the fall force of socid pend- 
sisting a dishonest or illegd trade ties, because he failed to do that 
custom, an Irish peasant in a dis- which was illegal or criminal, 
turbed district revolting against * See Brown Os lAe CAorae/erif. 
the rgrarian conspiracy of his class, Hoa, pp. 20fi.-209. 
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virtue clearly involves a sacrifice of happiness; for the suffer¬ 
ing caused by resisting natural tendencies is much greater 
than wouTd ensue from their moderate gratification. 

The plain tmth hf that no propositios can be more pal¬ 
pably and egregiously false than the assertion that as far as 
this vorld is concerned, it is invariably conducive to the 
happiness of a man to pursue the most virtuous career. Cir¬ 
cumstances and dis^sition will make one man find his 
high^t happiness in the happiness, and another man in the 
mis€^, of his kind ; and if the second man acts according to 
his interest, the utilitarian, however much he may deplore 
the result, has no right to blame or condemn the agent. For 
that agent is following his greatest happiness, and this, in the 
eyes of utilitarians, in one foim or another, is the highest, or 
to speak more accurately, the only motive by which human 
nature can be actuated. 

We may remark too that the disturbance or pain which 
does undoubtedly usually accompany what is evil, bears no 
kind of propoiiiion to the enormity of the guilt. A n irrita¬ 
bility of temper, which is ebiefy due to a derangement of the 
nervous system, or a habit of proci'astination or indecision, 
will often cause more suffering than some of the worst vices 
that con corrupt the heart.^ 

But it may be said this calculation of pains and pleasures 
is defective through the omission of one element. Although 
a man who had a very strong natural impulse towards some 
vice would appear more likely to promote the tranquillily of 
his nature by a moderate and circumspect gratification of that 


' 'A toothache produces more 
violent convulsions of pain than a 
phthisu or a dropsy. A gloomy 
disposition ^ . . may be found in 
very worthy ehaxaeters, though it 
istofficient alone to embitter life. 
• . . A selfsh villain may possess 
a spring and alacrity of temper, 


which is indeed a good quality, but 
which is rewarded much beyond its 
merit, and when attended with good 
fortune will .compensate for the 
uneasiness and remorse arising 
foom all the other vices.*—Hnme's 
BoepHc, 
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vice, than by endeavouring painfully to repress hia natural 
tendencies, ^et be possesses a conscience 'which adjudicates 
upon his conduct, and its sting or its approval constitutes a 
pain or pleasure «o intense, as mor6 than to redress the 
balance. Now of course, no intuitive moralist will deny, 
what for a long time his school •may be almost said to have 
been alone in asserting, the reality of conscience, or the 
pleasures and pains it may afford. He simply denies, and he 
appeals to consciousness in attestation of hia i)osition^Ahat 
those pains and pleasures are so powerful or so proportioned 
to our acts as to become an adequate basis for 'virtue. Con< 
science, whether we regard it as an original faculty, or as a 
product of the association of ideas, exercises two distinct 
functions. It points out a difference between right and 
wrong, and when its commands are violated, it inflicts a cer¬ 
tain measure of suffering and disturbance. The first function 
it exercises persistently through life. The second it only 
exercises under ceiimn special circumstances. It is scarcely 
conceivable that a man in the possession of his faculties should 
pass a life of gross depravity and crime without being con¬ 
scious that he was doing wrong; but it is extremely possible 
for him to do so without this consciousness having any ap^ 
preciable influence upon his tranquillity. The condition of 
their consciences, as Mr. Carlyle observes, has less influence 
on the happiness of men than the condition of their livers. 
Considered as a source of pain, conscience bears a striking 
resemblance to the feeling of disgust. Notwithstanding the 
assertion of Dr. Johnson, I venture to mainfatin that there 
are multitudes to whom the necessity of discharging the 
duties of a butcher would be so inexpressibly painful a nd re¬ 
volting, that if they could obtain fle^ diet on no other con¬ 
dition, they would relinquish it for ever. But to those who 
are inured td the trade, this repugnance has simply ceased^ 
It has no place in their emotions or calculations. Nor oan 
it be reasonably questioned that most men by an assiduoni 
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attendance at the slaugliter-house could acquire a cdmilaT 
indifference. In like manner, the reproaches of conscience 
are doulHless a very real and important form of suffering 
to a sensitive, scrupulous, and virtuous^ girl who has com¬ 
mitted some trivial act of levity or disobedience; but to 
an old and hardened crimiiial they ore a matter of the most 
absolute indifference. 

Now it is undoubtedly conceivable, that by an association 
of^ideas men might acquu*e a feeling that would cause that 
whfbh would naturally be painful to them to be pleasurable, 
and that which would naturally be pleasurable to be painful.* 
But the question will immediately arise, why should they re¬ 
spect this feeling 1 We have seen that, according to the in¬ 
ductive theory, there is no such thing as natural duty. Mmi 
enter into life solely desirous of seeking their own happiness. 
The whole edifice of virtue arises from the observed fact, that 
owing to the constitution of our nature, and the intimacy of 
our social relations, it is necessary for our happiness to abstain 
from some courses that would be immediately pleasurable and 
to pursue others that are immediately the reverse. Self-in- 
tei^ is the one ultilmate reason for virtue, however much 


* At the same time, tlm folleving 
^sage contains, I think, a great 
deal of -msdom and of a kind pecu¬ 
liarly needed in England at the 
present day:—' The nature of the 
subject famishes the strongest pre¬ 
sumption that no better system 
will erer, for the fhture, ^ in- 
rented, in order to account for the 
’t>ri^ of the benerolent from the 
selfish affections, and reduce all the 
rarious emotions of the human 
luind to a perfect simplicity. The 
ease ^ not the same in thm species 
(ff philosophy as in pbyaies. Many 
an hypothec in nature, contrary 
tofirst appearances, has been found, 
on mom accurate scrutiny, solid 


and satis&ctoxy. . . . But the pre¬ 
sumption always lies on the other 
side in all enquiries concerning the 
origin of our passions, and of the 
internal operations of the human 
mind. The simplest and most ob¬ 
vious cause whiw cau there be as¬ 
signed for any phenomenon, is 
probably the true one. . . . The 
affections are not susceptible of any 
impresnon from the refinements (rf 
reason or imagination; and it is al¬ 
ways frnnd that UtT^rous exertion 
of the latter fitcidties, necessarily, 
from the narrow capacity of the 
human mind, destroys all activity 
in the former.’—Hume’s Enqmif 
O(mcerHin 0 Ilfotds, Append. XL 
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the moral chemistry of Hartley may disguise and transform 
it. Ought or ought not, means nothing more than the pros* 
pect of acqu iring or of losing pleasure. The fact ^at one 
line of conduct proiiiv>tes, and another inIpaii'S the happiness of 
others is, according to these moralists, in the last analysis, no 
reason whatever for pursuing the former or avoiding the 
latter, unless such a course is that which brings us the 
greatest happiness. The happiness may Irise from the action 
of society upon ourselves, or from our own naturally benevo¬ 
lent disposition, or, again, from an association of ideas, wHich 
means the force of a habit we have formed, but in any case 
our own happiness is the one jwssible or conceivable motive 
of action. If this bo a ti-ue picture of human nature, the 
reasonable course for every man is to modify his disposition 
in such a manner that he may attain the greatest possible 
amount of enjoyment. If he has formed an association of 
ideas, or contracted a habit which inflicts more pain than it 
prevents, or prevents more pleasure than it affords, his reason¬ 
able course is to dissolve that association, to destroy that 
habit. This is what he ‘ ought' to do according to the only 
meaning that word can possess in the utilitarian vocabulary. 
If he does not, he will justly incur the charge of imprudence, 
which is the only charge utilitarianism can consistently bring 
against vice. 

That it would be for the happiness as it would certainly be 
in the power of a man of a temperament such as I have lately 
described, to quench that consdentiouB feeling, which by its 
painful reproaches prevents him from pursuing the course 
that would be most conducive to his tranquillity, 1 conceive, 
to be self-evident. And, indeed, on the whole, it is more 
than doubtful whether conscience, considered apart from the 
course of actioh it prescribes, is not the cause of more 
than pleasure. Its reproaches are more felt tlran its ap 
proval. The self-complacency of a virtuous man reflecth^ 
with delight upon his own e^cceeding merit, is fluently 
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Bpokeu of in the writings of moral philosopliers,* but is 
rarely found in actual life where the most tranquil is seldom 
the molt perfect nature, where the sensitiveness of conadence 
increases at least ih proportion to moial growth, and where 
in the best men a feeling of modesty and humility is always 
present to check the exulssrance of self-gratulation. 

In every sound system of morals and religion the motives 
of virtue become jiore powerful the more the mind is con- 
QSntxafced upon tliem. It is when they are lost sight of, when 
they are obscured by passion, unrealised or forgotten, that 


' *Tlid pleasing consciousness 
and self-approbation that rise up 
in the mind of a virtuous man, ex¬ 
clusively of any direct, explicit, 
consideration of advantage likely 
to accrue to himself from his pos 
session of those good qualities’ 
(Hartley On Man, vol. i. p. 493), 
furm a theme upon which moralists 
of both schools are fond of dilating, 
in a strain that reminds one irre¬ 
sistibly of the self-comnlacency of 
a famous nursery hero, while reflect¬ 
ing upon lus own merits over a 
Ghristmas-pie. Thus Adam Smith 
says, ’The man who, not from 
frivolous fancy, but from proper 
motives, has performed a generous 
action, when he looks forward to 
those whom he has served, feels 
himself to be die natirral object of 
their love and gratitude, and by 
sympathy with them, of the esteem 
and approbation of all mankind. 
And when he looks backward to 
the motive from which he acted, 
and surveys it in the light in which 
, the indif^rent spectator will sur- 
V9f it, he stiU continues to enter 
into it» and applauds himself by 
lym^thy with the ajpwobation of 
ehis supposed impartial judge. In 
both toMe points of view, his eon* 
\ ypL. 1 1 


duct appears to him eveiy way 
agreeable.. . . Misery and wretch¬ 
edness can never enter the breast 
in which dwells complete self-sa¬ 
tisfaction .’—Theory of Mora! 8entU 
mente, part ii. ch. ii. § 2; part iit. 
ch. iii. 1 suspect that many moral¬ 
ists confuse the self-gratulation 
which they suppose a virtuous man 
to feel, with Uie delight a religious 
man experiences from the sense of 
the protection and favour of the 
Deity. Eut these two feelings are 
clewly distinct-, and it will, 1 
believe, be found that the latter 
is most strongly experienced by the 
very men who most sincerely dis¬ 
claim aU sense of merit. ’Were 
the perfect man to exist,* said that 
gooa and great writer, Archer 
Bntler, 'he himself would be the 
last to know it; for the highest 
stage of advancement is the lowest 
descent in humility.’ At all events^ 
the reader will observe,^ that on 
utilitarian principles nothing^ could 
be more pernicious or criminal 
than that modest, humble, and 
diffident spirit, which diminishes 
the pleasure of self-gratulation, 
one of the highest ntihtarlan mo¬ 
tives to virtue. 
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thoy cease Co operate. But it is a peculiarity of the utili- 
tai’ian conception of virtue that it is wholly unable to resist 
the solvent of analysis, and that the more the mind^alises 
its origin and its nai#re, the more its influence on character 
must decline. The pleasures of the senses will always defy 
the force of analysis, for they have a real foundation in 
our being. They have their basis in the eternal nature of 
things. But the pleasure we derive from the practice of 
virtue rests, according to this school, on a wholly diffei*cijt 
basis. It is the result of casual and ai*tificial association,*^of 
habit, of a confusion by the imagiiiation of means with ends, 
of a certain dignity with which society invests qualities or 
actions that are useful to itself. Just in proportion as this 
is felt, just in proportion as the mind separates the idea of 
virtue from that of natural excellence an^ obligation, and 
realises the 23urcly artificial character of the connection, just 
in that proportion will the coercive power of the moral motive 
be destroyed. The utilitarian rule of judging actions and 
dis 2 >ositiona by their tendency to promote or diminish hap¬ 
piness, or the maxim of Kant that man should always 
act so that the rule of his conduct might be adopted as a 
law by all rational beings, may be very useful as a guide in 
life; but in order that they should acquire moral weight, 
it is necessary to 2 )i'csupp 0 se the sense of moral obligation, 
the consciousness that duty, when discovered, has a legiti¬ 
mate claim to be the guiding principle of our lives. And it 
is this element which, in the eye of reason, the mere arti¬ 
ficial association of ideas can nevei* furnish. 

If the patience of the reader has enabled him to accom¬ 
pany me through this long train of tedious arguments, be 
will, I think, have concluded that the utilitarian theory, 
though undoubtedly held by many men of the purest, and 
by some men of almost heroic virtue, would if carried to 
its logical conclusions prove subversive of morality, and 
esj^ecially, and in the very highest degree, unfavouiuble to 
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Belf'clenitil and to heroism. Even if it explains these, it fails 
to justi^ them, and conscience being traced to a mere con¬ 
fusion of the means of happiness with its end, would be 
wholly unable to r<^t the solvent of Criticism. That this 
theory of conscience gives a true or adequate description of 
the phenomenon it seeks*to cucplain, no intuitive moralist 
will admit. It i^ a complete though common mistake to 
suppose that the business of the moralist is merely to explain 
tlig genesis of certain feelings we possess. At the root of all 
morals lies an intellectual judgment which is clearly distinct 
from liking or disliking, from pleasure or from pain. A 
man who has injured his position by some foolish but per¬ 
fectly innocent act, or who has inadvertently violated some 
social rule, may experience an emotion of self-reproach or 
of shame quite as acute as if he had committed a crime. 
But he is at the same time clearly conscious that his conduct 
is not a fit subject for moral reprobation, that the grounds 
on which it may be condemned are of a difierent and of 
a lower kind. The sense of obligation and of legitimate 
supremacy, which is ^he essential and characteristic feature 
of conscience, and which distinguishes it from all tlie other 
parts of our nature, is wholly unaccounted for by the asso¬ 
ciation of ideas. To say that a certain course of conduct is 
pleasing, and that a certain amount of pain results from the 
weakening of feelings that impel men towards it, is plainly 
different from what men mean when they say we ought to 
pursue it. The virtue of Hartley is, in its last analyaia, but 
a disease of the imagination. It may be more advantageous to 
society than avarice; but it is formed in the same manner, 
and has exactly the same degree of binding force,* ^ 

* Hartley has tried in one place mechanically in the manner I have 
to ev^e this condmon by an described, does not invalidate the 
appeal to the doctrine of final fact that it is intended for onr 
causes. He says that the fact that guide, 'for all the things which 
eonsrience is not an original prin have evident final causes, are plaia- 
eiple of our natun^, but is formed ly bwught about by mechanics] 
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These considerations will help to supply an answer to 
the common utilitarian objection that to speak of^duty as 
distinct from solf-intcrest is unmeaning, because it is absurd 
to say that wo ara udder an obligation to do any thing when 
no evil consequences would result to us from not doing it. 
Rewards and punishments it m&y be answered are un¬ 
doubtedly necessaiy to enforce, but they afe not necessary to 
constitute, duty. This distiaction, whether it be real or 
not, has at all events the advantage of appearing Belf-evid|mt 
to all who are not philosophers. Thus when a party of 
colonists occupy a new territory they divide the unoccupied 
land among themselves, and they murder, or employ for the 
gratification of their lusts, the savage inhabitants. Both 
acts are done with perfect impunity, but one is felt to be 
innocent and the other wrong. A lawful government appro¬ 
priates the land and protects the aboriginals, supporting its 
enactments by penalties. In the one case the law both 
creates and 01)101*008 a duty, in the other it only enforces it. 
The intuitive moralist simply asserts that we have the power 
of perceiving that certain courses of action are higher, nobler, 

means; * and he appals to the milk regarded as an original principle of 
in the breast,'which is intended for our nature, or as a product of 

_ _ ^ t_A __A 1 




which is nevertheless mechanically the constitution of our nature we 
produced. (On Marty vol. ii. pp. are subject to a law of duty which 
338-839.) But it is plain that is different from and higher than 
this mode of reasoning would jus- our interest, a man who violates 
tify us in attributing an authori- this law through interested mo- 
tative character to any habit—e.g. lives, is deserving of reprobation, 
to that of avarice—which these If on the other hand there is no 
writers assure us is in the manner natural law of duty, and if the 
of its formation an exact parallel to pursuit of our interest is the (me 
conscience. * The later followers of original principle of our being, do 
^rtley certainly cannot be accused one can be censured who pursues 
of any excessive predilection for it, and the first criterion of a wise 
the doctrine of final causes, yet we man^ will be his determination to 
sometimes find them asking what eradicate every habit (conseieD* 
great difference it can make whe- tious or otherw^) which im^es 
ther (when conscience is admitted him in doing so. 
by both parties to be real) it is ^ . 
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and better than others, and that by the constitntioD of our 
being, Ijiis fact, which is generically distmct from the prospect 
of pleasure or the ^reverse, may and ought to be and con- 
tinually is a motive of action. It is nS doubt possible for a 
mfua to prefer the lower course, and in this case we say he 
is deseiwing of punishment, and if he remains unpunished 
we say that it is^ui^just. But if there were no power to 
reward or punish him. Ills acts would not be indilFerent. 
Tboy would still be intelligibly described as essentially base 
or noble, shameful though there were none to censure, ad¬ 
mirable though there were none to admire. 

That men have the power of preferring other objects 
than happiness is a proposition which must ultimately be 
left to the attestation of consciousness. That the pursuit of 
vii’bue, however much happiness may eventually follow in 
its train, is in the first instance an example of this preference, 
must be established by that common voice of mankind which 
has invariably r^rded a virtuous motive as generically 
different from an interested one. And indeed even when 
the confiict between 1 strong passions and a strong sense of 
duty does not exist it is impossible to measure the degrees 
of virtue by the scale of eiyoyment. The highest nature is 
rarely the happiest. Petronius Arbiter was, very probably, 
a happier man than Marcus Aurelius. For eighteen centuries 
the religious instinct of Christendom has recognised its ideal 
in the form of a * Man of Sorrows.’ 

Considerations such as 1 have now urged lead the in¬ 
tuitive moralists to reject the principles of the utilitarian. 
They acknowledge indeed that the eff^ of actions upon the 
happiness of mankind forms a moat important element in 
determining their moral quality, but they maintain that 
without natural moral perceptions we never should have 
known that it was our duty to seek the happiness of man¬ 
kind when it diverged from our own, and they deny that 
virtfie 'Was either originally evolved from or is necessarily 
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proportioned to utility. They acknowledge that in the 
existing condition of society there is at least a general coin¬ 
cidence Ijetweou the paths of virtue apd of prosperity, but 
they contend that ttfe obligation of virtue is of such a nature 
that no conceivable convulsion of affairs could destroy it, 
and that it would continue even if the government of the 
world belonged to supreme malice instead of supreme bene¬ 
volence. Virtue, they believe, is something more than a 
calculation or a habit. It is impossible to conceive its ftlb- 
damental principles reversed. Notwithstanding the strong 
tendency to confuse cognate feelings, the sense of duty and 
the aen.se of utility remain perfectly distinct in the appre¬ 
hension of mankind, and we are quite capable of recognising 
each separate ingredient in the same act. Our respect for a 
gallant but dangerous enmny, our contempt for a useful 
traitor, our care in the last moments of life for the interests 
of those who survive us, our clear distinction between inten¬ 
tional and unintentional injuries, and between the conscious¬ 
ness of imprudence and the consciousness of guilt, our 
conviction that the pursuit of interest should always be 
checked by a sense of duty, and that selfish and moral 
motives are so essentially opposed, that the presence of the 
former necessarily weakens the latter, our indignation at 
those who when honom* or gratitude call them to sacrifice 
their interests pause to calculate remote consequences, the 
feeling of remorse which differs from every other emotion of 
our nature—in a word, the universal, unstudied sentiments 
of mankind all concur in leading us to separate widely our 
virtuous afiections from our selfirii ones. Just as pleasure 
and pain are ultimate grounds of action, and no reason can 
be given why we should seek the former and avoid the 
latter, except that it is the constitution of our nature that 
we should do so, so we are conscious that the words right 
and wrong express ultimate intelligible motives, that these 
motives are generically difierent from the others, that they are 
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of a higher order, and that they carry with them a sense of 
obliga|ion. Any scheme of morals that omits these facts 
fails to give an a^uratc and adequate description of the 
states of feeling which consciousnesA reveals. The con¬ 
sciences of men in every age would have echoed the assertion 
of Cicero that to sacrifice pleasure with a view of obtaining 
any form or mqidiilcation of pleasure in return, no more 
answers to our idea of virtue, than to lend money at interest 
our idea of charity. The conception of pure disinterested¬ 
ness is presupposed in our estimates of virtue. It is the 
root of all the emotions with which wo contemplate acts of 
heroism. We feel that man is capable of pursuing what ho 
believes to be r%ht although pain and disaster and mental 
suffering and an early death be the consequence, and although 
no prospect of future reward lighten upon his tomb. This 
is the highest prerogative of our being, the point of contact 
between the human nature and the divine. 

In addition to the direct arguments in its support, the 
utilitarian school owes much of its influence to some very 
powerful moral and intellectual predispositions in its favour— 
the first, which we shall hereafter examine, consisting of the 
tendency manifested in certain conditions of society towards 
the qualities it is most calculated to produce, and the second 
of the almost irresistible attraction wMch unity and precision 
exercise on many minds. It was this desire to simplify 
human nature, by reducing its various faculties and com¬ 
plex operations to a single principle or process, that gave its 
great popularity to the sensational school of the last century. 
It led most metaphysicians of that school to deny the duality 
of human nature. It led Bonnet and Condillac to prapose 
an animated statue, endowed with the five senses as channds 
of ideas, and with faculties exclusively employed in trans- 
foiming the products of sensation, as i peifect representative 
of humamty. It led Helv^tius to assert that the original. 
faculties of all m^ were precisely the same, all the dtfi^enoe 
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between wbat we call genius and wliat we call sfopidily 
arising from diiferences of circumstances^ and all the di|^rence 
between men and animals arising mainly {jx>m the stricture 
of the human hand n morals, theories of unification are 
peculiarly plausible, and I think peculiarly dangerous, be- 
. cause, owing to the interaction of ohr moral sentiments, an^ 
the many transformations that each can ujrideigo, there 
few affections that might not under some concelyable rircu^ 
stances become the parents of every other. When Hobbci^ 
in the name of the philosophy of self-interest, contended that 
* Pity is but the imagination of future calamity to ourselves, 
produced by the sense of another man’s calamity when 
Hutcheson, in the name of the philosophy of benevolence, 
utgued that the vice of intempemnce is that it impels us to 
''violence towards others, and weakens our ctq>acity for doing 
them good; ^ when pther moralists defending the excellence 
of our nature maintained that compassion is so emphatically 
the highest of our pleasures that a desire of gratifying it is 
the cause of our acts of barbarity;® each of these theories, 


' Oft Ebman Nutwre, chap. ix. 

§ 10 . 

* Enquiry concerning Good and 
Evil 

” This theory is noticed by 
Hutcheson, and a irriter in the 
Spectator (Ho. 436) suggests that 
it inay explcdn the attraction of 
prize-fights. The case of the plea¬ 
sure derived from fictitious sorrovr 
is a distinct question, and has been 
admirably treated in Lord Karnes* 
J^aays on Morality, Bishop Butler 
notices (Second Sermon on Compae- 
sibft),^ that it is possible for the 
very intensity of a feeling of com¬ 
passion to divert men firtm charity , 
by making them' industriouidy turn 
avray from the miserable; * and it 
is kno-wn that 6oethe, on 
aeeoniil; of this very snseeptibilitj, 


mode it one of the rules of his life 
to avoid everything that could sug¬ 
gest painful ideas. Hobbes makes 
the follovring very characteristic 
comments on some famous lines of 
Lucretius: ‘From 'vhat passion 
procoedeth it that men take plea¬ 
sure to behold from the shore Ihe 
danger of those that are at sea in 
a tempest or in fight, orfrom a safe 
castle to behold two anxues charge 
one another in the Arid? It Is. 
certainly in the whole Sum joy, 
else men would never flock to sumi 
a spectMle. Nevertheless, thc^ 
is both joy and grief, for as 
is novelty and remembrance ofiC(||r ,. 
own security present, whi(& Is j 
light, so there is also pi1y» 
is grief. But the delig;biiiilo llir . 
prraominant that men Sare' 
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extraf&gajit as it is, oontains a germ of undoubted ][«ydio* 
logical |rutb. It is true that a mind intensely apprehensive 
of future calamities jiv ould on that account receive a sliock at 
the sight of the calamities of others, tt is true that a very 
/^een and absorbing sentimmit of benevolence would be in 
Itwelf sufficient to divei*t men from any habit that impaired 
power of grati^dng it. It is true that compassion in* 
a certain amount of pleasure, and conceivable that 
tftat pleasure might be so intensified that we might seek it 
by a crime. The error in these theories is not that they 
exaggerate the possible efficacy of the motives, but that 
they exaggerate their actual intensity in human nature and 
describe falsely the process by which the results they seel^ to 
explain have been arrived at. The function of olpenra^on 
in moral philosophy is not simply to attest the moral senti¬ 
ments we possess, leaving it to the reason to determine 
deductively how they may have been fonhbd; it is rather to 
follow them through aH the stages of their formation. 

And here 1 may^ observe ^hat the term u^duciive, like 
most others that are ^ployed in moral philosophy, may give 


content in such a case to be »ec- 
tators of the miseiy of their 
friends.* [On Human Nature, ch. iz. 
§ 19.) Good Christians, according 
to some theologians, are expected 
to enjoy this pleasure in great 
perfection in heaven. ‘We may 
believe in the next world also the 
goodness as well as the happiness 
of the blest will be confirmra and 
'.advanced bj'refiections natnrally 
arising from toe view of themis^ 
tome shall undergo, which 
" thjtto be a good reason for the 
tltose beings who riiaU 
tl.Iy riiserahle, aad for the 
ittoimi of them in their mi¬ 
le exietonee .... though in 


m of the loiie^ 



which the damned undergo might 
seem to detract from the happiness 
of the blessed through pity and 
commiseration, yet under another, 
a nearer and much more affecting 
consideration, riz. that all this is 
the misery they themselves were 
often exposed to and in danger of 
incurring, why may not the sense 
of their own escape so far overcome 
toe sense of anotheris ruin as quite 
to extinguish the pain that usually 
attends the idea of it^ and even 
rendw it productive of some real 
happiness? To this purpose, Ln* 
cretins* Suave mar»,'>etc. {Lato^e 
notee to hie Thmelation of £fWs 
Origin Evil, pp. 477, 479.)^ 
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I’ise to serious miaconception. It is properly applied to those 
moralists who, disbelieving the existence of any moval sense 
or faculty revealing to us what is right pnd wrong, maintain 
that the origin of those ideas is simply our experience of the 
tendency of different lines of conduct to promote or impair 
true happiness. It appears, however, to be sometimes ima¬ 
gined that inductive moralists alone think that it is by in¬ 
duction or experience that we ought to ascertain what is the 
origin of our moral ideas. But this I conceive to be a com¬ 
plete mistake. The basis of morals is a distinct question from 
the basis of theories of morals. Those who maintain the 
existence of a moriil faculty do not, as is sometimes said, 
assume this proposition as a first piinciple of their arguments, 
but they arrive at it by a process of induction quite as severe 
as any that can be employed by their opponents.' They ex¬ 
amine, analyse, and classify their existing moral feelings, 
ascertain in what respects those feelings agree with or diffei 
from others, trace them through theii* various phases, and 
only assign them to a special faculty when they think they 
have shown them to be incapable of resolution, and gene- 
rically different from all others.® 


‘ See e.g. Bei^s Essays on the 
Active Powers, essay iii. ch. v. 

* The error I have traced in 
this paragraph will bo found run¬ 
ning through a great part of what 
Mr. Bucklo has written upon 
morals—I think the weakest por¬ 
tion of his great work. See, for 
example, an elaborate confusion on 
the subject, Hisiory of Civilisaiion, 
vol. ii. p. 429. Mr. Buckle main¬ 
tains that all the philosophers of 
what is commonly called *the 
Scotch schooB (a school founded by 
the_ Irishman* Hutcheson, and to 
which Hume does not belong), 
wero incapable of inductive rea¬ 
soning, because they maintained 


the existence of a moral sense or 
faculty, or of first principles, inca¬ 
pable of resolution; and he enters 
into a learned enquiry into the 
causes which mode it impossible 
for Scotch writers to pursue or 
appreciate the inductive method. 

It IS curious to contrast this view 
with the language of one, who, 
whatever may be the value of his 
original speculations, is, I eonceive, 
among the veiy ablest philosophioal 
critics of the present eeutuxy. 
'Les philogophes ^ssais sdop*, 
t^ent les proc4d4s ^ue Bacon av^^.' 
recommandd d'appliquer 4 I’^tnid#’'' 
du monde physique^ et les trams- 
porthrent dans r4tade du monde 
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This separation is all that is meant by a moral faculty. 
W’o apt to regard the term as implying a distinct and 
w^ell defined orgai^ bearing to the mind the same kind of 
relation as a limb to the body. But ot the existence of such 
organs, and of the propriety of such material imagery, we 
know notlung. Perceiving in ourselves a will, and a crowd 
of intellectual atfd emotional phenomena that seem wholly 
different from the properties of matter, we infer the existence 
df an immaterial substance which wills, thinks, and feels, and 
can classify its own operations with considerable precision. 
The term faculty is simply an expression of classification. 
If we say that the moral faculty differs from the aesthetic 
faculty, we can only mean that the mind forms certain judg¬ 
ments of moral excellence, and also certain judgments of 
beauty, and that these two mental processes are clearly dis¬ 
tinct. To ask to what part of our natime moral perceptions 
should be attilbuted, is only to ask to what train of mental 
phenomena they bear the closest resemblance. 

If this simple, bijit often neglected, consideration be borne 

moral. Ils firent voir quo I’induc- rait & I’obgervation serait aussi 
tion baconienne, e’est-a-dire, Tin- sterile ^ue celle qui s’amuserait a 
diiction pr£c^4e d’une observation constniire des hypotheses sans 
scrupnlense des ph6nomtnes, est en avoir pr^alablement observ4.'— 
philosophie comme en physique la Cousin, Hist, de la Philos. Morale 
seule m^thodo legitime. O’est un an xviii"* SiMe, Tome 4, p. 14-16. 
de leurs titres les plus honorables Dugold Stewart had said much the 
d'avoir indste sur cette d4mon8tra- same thing, but he was a Scotch- 
tion, et d’avoir en mtme temps man, and therefore, according to 
joint Texemple an pr^epte. . . . Mr. Buckle {Hist, of <Hv. ii. pp. 
II est vrai qne le zMe des philo- 465-86), incapable of undorstand- 
sophes ^cossais en favour do la m5> . ing what induction was. 1 may 
thode d'observation lour a presque add that one of the principal obiec- 
fait^ dSpasser le but. Ils out tions M. Cousin makes against 
indine a renfermer la psy^ologie Lo<&e is, that he investigated the 
dans la description minutieuse et origin of our ideas before anafysing 
continuelle dephdnomenes del’Ame minutely their nature,and the pro- 
sans r&flAdiir assez quo cette de- priety of this method is one of the 
B^ption doit &ire place k f indu^ points on which Mr. Mill (iEkami- 
tion et au roisonnement d5ductif, nation of Sir W. Hamilton) is at 
fit qu’une j^ilosophie qui se borne- issue with M. Cousin. 
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in mind, the apparent discordance of intuitive moralists will 
appear less profound than might at first sight be supposed, 
for each section merely elucidates some o;tie characteristic of 
moral judgments. Tfius Butler insists upon the sense of obli> 
gation that is involved in them, contends that this separates 
them from all other sentiments, anU assigns them in conse¬ 
quence to a special faculty of supremo aulhority called con¬ 
science. Adam Smith and many other writora were especi¬ 
ally struck by their sympathetic character. We are natural^ 
attracted by humanity, and repelled by cruelty, and this 
instinctive, unreasoning sentiment constitutes, according to 
these moralists, the difference between right and wrong. 
Cudworth, however, the English precursor of Kant, had al¬ 
ready anticipated, and later metaphysicians have more fully 
exhibited, the inadequacy of such an analysis. Justice, huma¬ 
nity, veracity, and kindred virtues not merely have the power 
of attracting us, we have also an intellectual perception that 
they are essentially and immutably good, that their nature 
does not depend upon, and is not relative to, our constitutions; 
that it is impossible and inconceivable they should ever be 
vices, and their opposites, virtues. They are, therefore, it is 
said, intuitions of the reason. Clarke, developing the same 
rational school, and following in the steps of those moralists 
who regard our nature as a hierarchy of powers or faculties, 
with different degrees of dignity, and an appropriate order of 
supremacy and subordination, maintained that virtue con¬ 
sisted in harmony with the nature of things. Wollaston 
endeavoured to reduce it to truth, and Hutcheson to benevo¬ 
lence, which he maintained is recognised and approved by 
what his respect for the philosophy of Locke induced him to 
call ‘ a moral sense,’ hut what Shaftesbury had regarded as 
a moral ^ taste.’ Hie pleasure attending Ihe gratifii^tion of 
this taste, according to Shaftesbury and Henry More, is the 
motive to virtue. The doctrine of a moral sense or faculty 
was the basis of the ethics of Beid. Hume maintained that 
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the peculiar quality of virtue is its utility, but that our 
affections are purely disinterested, and that we arrive at 
our knowledge of what is virtuous by a moral sense implanted 
in our nature, whidh leads us instinctively to approve of all 
acts that are beneficial to others. Expanding a pregnant 
hint which had been thrown out by Butler, he laid the foun¬ 
dation for a imion^of the schools of Churke and Shaftesbury, 
by urging tiiat our moral decisions are not simple, but com¬ 
plex, containing both a judgment of the reason, and an emo¬ 
tion of the heart. This fiaet has been elucidated still further 
by later writer’s, who have observed that these two elements 
apply in varying degrees to different kinds of virtue. Accord¬ 
ing to Lord KameS, our intellectual perception of right and 
wrong applies most strictly to vii’tues like justice or voracity, 
which are of what is called ‘ pei’fect obligation,’ or, in other 
words, ai'e of such a nature, that their violation is a distinct 
crime, while the emotion of attraction or affection is shown 
most strongly towards virtues of imperfect obligation, like 
benevolence or char’ity. like Hutcbeson and Shaftesbury, 
Ix>rd Karnes noticed the analogies between our moral and 
BBsthetical judgments. 

These last analogies open out a r^ion of thought 
widely different from tbat we have been traversing. The 
close coimection between the good and the beautiful has been 
always felt, so much so, that both were in Greek expressed 
by the same word, and in the philosophy of Plato, moral 
beauty waa regarded as the archetype of which all visible 
beauty is only the shadow or the image. We all feel that 
there is a strict propriety in the ter’m moral beauty. We feel 
that there are different foms of beauty which have a natural 
corr'espondence to different moral qualities, and much of the 
charm of poetry and eloquence rests upon this harmony. 
We feel that we have a direct, immediate, intuitive percejv 
tion that some objects, sudhi as the sky above us, are beauii* 
ftd, that this ^)ercep|ioir .of beauty is totally difi^mt, and 
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could not possibly be derived, from a perception of their 
utility, and thnt it l^eara a very striking resemblance to 
the instantancons and unreasoning admimtion elicifbd bj a 
generous or heroic a(|tion. We perceive •too, if we examine 
with caro the operations of our own mind, tiiat an sesthetical 
judgment includes an intuition or intellectual perception, 
and an emotion of atU’oction or admiration, very similar to 
those which compose a moral judgment. * The very idea< of 
beauty again implies that it should be admired, as the id^a 
of happiness implies that it should be desired, and the idea*bf 
duty that it should bo performed. Thero is also a striking 
correspondence between the degree and kind of uniformity 
we can in each case discover. That there is a difference 
between right and wrong, and between bcjauty and ugliness, 
are both propositions which are universally felt. That right 
is better than wrong, and beauty than ugliness, arc equally 
unquestioned. When we go further, and attempt to define 
the nature of these qualities, we aro met indeed by great 
diversities of detail, but by a far larger amount of substantial 
unity. Poems like the Iliad or the Psalms, springing in the 
most dissimilar quarters, have commanded the admiration of 
men, tlirough all the changes of some 3,000 years. The charm 
of music, the harmony of the female countenance, the majesty 
of the starry sky, of the ocean or of the mountain, the gentler 
beauties of the murmuring stream or of the twilight shades, 
were felt, as they are felt now, when the imagination of the 
infant world first embodied itself in written words. And 
in the same way types of heroism, and of virtue, descending 
from the remotest ages, commmid the admiration of man¬ 
kind. We can sympathise with the emotions of praise or 
blame revealed in the earliest historians, and the mostancimit 
moralists strike a responsive chord in every heart. The 
broad lines remain unchanged. Ko one ever contended that 
justice was a vice or injustice a virtue; or that a summer 
sunset was a I'^ulsive object, or that thjB sores upon a human 
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body were beautiful. Always, too, the objects of sesthetical 
admiration were divided iuto two great classes, the sublime 
and the*beautifu], which in ethics have their manifest counter¬ 
parts in the heroic dnd the amiable. • 

If, again, we examine the undoubted diversities that exist 
in judgments of virtue and of beauty, we soon discover that 
in each case a lar^ proportion of them are to be ascribed to 
the didbrent d^rees of civilisation. The moiul standard 
changes within ceitain limits, and according to a regular 
process with the evolutions of society. There are virtues 
very highly estimated in a rude civilisation which sink into 
compamtive insignificance in an organised society, while con¬ 
versely, virtues that were deemed secondary in the first be¬ 
come primary in the other. There are even virtues that it 
is impo^ible for any but highly cultivated minds to recog¬ 
nise. Questions of virtue and vice, such as the difference 
between humanity and barbarity, or between temperance and 
intempei’ance, are sometimes merely questions of degree, and 
the standard at one stage of civilisation may be much higher 
than at another. Jubt in the same way a steady modification 
of tastes, while a recognition of the broad features of beauty 
remains unchanged, accompanies advancing civilisation. The 
preference of gaudy to subdued tints, of colour to form, of a 
fiorid to a chaste style, of convulsive attitudes, gigantic 
figures, and strong emotions, may be looked for with con¬ 
siderable confidence in an uninstructed people. The refining 
influence of cultivation is in no sphere more remarkable than 
in the canons of taste it produces, and there are few better 
measures of the civilisation of a people than the conceptions 
of beauty it forms, the type or ideal it endeavours to realise. 

Many diversities, however, both of moral and sestbotical 
judgments, may be traced to accidental causes. Some one 
who is greatly admired, or who possesses great influence, is 
distinguished by some peculiarity of appearance, or int^uces 
some peculiarity of dress. He will soon find countless 
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imitators. Gradually the natural sense of beauty will be¬ 
come vitiated; the eye and the taste will adjust themselves 
to a false ami artificial standard, and men will at last judge 
according to it withtthe most absolute spontaneity. In the 
same way, if any accidental circumstance has elevated an 
indifferent action to i)eculiar honour, if a religious ^tem 
enforces it as a vii’tue or brands it as a yico, the consciences 
of men will after a time accommodate themselves to the sen' 
tenco, and an appeal to a wider than a local tribunal ds 
necessary to correct the error. Every nation, again, from its 
peculiar circumstances and position, tends to some pai-ticular 
type, both of beauty and of virtue, and it naturally extols 
its national type beyond all others. The virtues of a small 
|K>or nation, living among barren mountains, surrounded by 
poweiful enemies, and maintaining its independence only by 
the most infiexible discipline, watchfulness, and courage, will 
be in some degree diffei-ent from those of a rich people re¬ 
moved fi'om all feat* of invasion and placed in the centre of 
commerce. The former will look with a very lenient eye on 
fwjts of barbarity or treachery, wliich to the latter would 
appear unspeakably horrible, and will value very ■ highly 
certain virtues of discipline which the other will compara¬ 
tively neglect. So, too, the conceptions of beauty formed by 
a nation of n^roes will be different from those formeil by a 
nation of whites ; ^ the splendour of a tropical sky or the 
savage grandeur of a noi'them ocean, the aspect of great 
mountains or of wide plains, will not only supply nations with 
present images of sublimity or beauty, but will also contri¬ 
bute to form tbeir standard and affect their judgments. 
Ix)cal customs or observances becomo so interwoven with 
our earliest recollections, that we at last regard them as es- 

' M. Cb. Comte, in his very which different nations havo made 
de l^islation, liv. their own distinctive pecnliarities' 
iii. ch. iv., has made an extremely of colour and fomi tiie ideal of !- 
euriotts collection of instancee in beauty. 
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sentially venerable, and even in the most trivial mattera it 
requir^ a certain effort to dissolve the association. There 
was much wisdom as well as much wit in the picture of the 
novelist who descrftied the English footman’s contempt for 
the uniforms of the French, ‘ blue being altogether ndiculous 
for regimentals, except fn the blue guards and artillery;' 
and I suppose tl^re are few Englishmen into whose fiist 
confused impression of France there does not enter a half- 
i^^inctive feeling of repugnance caused by the ferocious 
appearance of a peasantry who are all dressed like butchers.* 
It has been said ^ that * the feelings of beauty, grandeur, 
and whatever else is comprehended under the name of taste, 
do not lead to action, but terminate in delightful contem* 
plation, which constitutes the essential distinction between 
them and the moral sentiments to which in some points of 
view they may doubtless be likened.' This ix>sition I con¬ 
ceive to be altogether untenable. Our sesthetical judgment is 
of the nature of a preference. It leads us to prefer one class 
of objects to another, and whenever other things are equal, 
becomes a ground for action. In choosing the persons with 
whom we live, the neighbourhood we inhabit, the objects 
that surroimd us, we prefer that which is beautiful to that 
which is the reverse, and in every case in which a choice be¬ 
tween beauty and deformity is in question, and no counter¬ 
acting motive intervenes, we choose the former, and avoid 
the latter. There are no doubt innumerable events in life in 
which this question does not arise, but there are also very 
many in which we are not called upon to make a moral 
judgment. We say a man is actuated by strong moral prin¬ 
ciple who chooses according to its dictates in every case 
involving a moral judgment that comes naturally before him, 

* * How particularly fino the flound that puis ymt in mind of 
hard theta is in our Engliah tenni- nothing but a loaihsome toad**-- 
nations, asm that grand word deatbi Coleridge's Table Talkt p. 181. 
for which the Germans gnttnrtse a * ICackintosh, Dissert p. 288. 

VOl. I. 
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And who in obedience to its impulse pursues special courses 
of action. Corresponding propositions may be maintained 
with perfect truth concerning our sense of beauty. In pro¬ 
portion to its strength does it guide ouf course in ordinary 
life, and deteimine our peculiar pursuits. We may indeed 
sacrifice our sense of material beauty to considerations of 
utility with much more alacrity than our sense of moral 
beauty; we may consent to build a shapeless house sooner 
than to commit a dishonourable action, but we cannot yoIur- 
tanly choose that which is simply deformed, rather than that 
which is beautiful, without a certain feeling of pain, and a 
pain of this kind, according to the school of Hartley, is the 
precise definition of conscience. Nor is it at all diMcult to 
conceive men with a sense of beauty so sti'ong that they 
would die rather than outrage it. 

Considering all these things, it is not surprisuig that many 
moralists should have r^rded moral excellence as simply 
the highest form of beauty, and moral cultivation as the 
supreme refinement of taste. But although this manner of 
regarding it is, as I think, far more plausible than the theory 
which resolves virtue into utility, although the Greek moral¬ 
ists and the school of Shaftesbury have abundantly proved 
that there is an extremely close connection between tnese 
orders of ideas, there are two considerations which appear to 
show the inadequacy of this theoiy. We are clearly consdous 
of the propriety of applying the epithet * beautiful * to virtues 
such as charity, reverence, or devotion, but we cannot apply 
it with the same propriety to duties of perfect obligation, 
such as veracity or integrity. The sense of beauty and the 
affection that follows it attach themselves rather to modes of 
enthusiasm and feeling than to the course of simple duty 
which constitutes a merely truthful and upright man.* Be* 
sides this, as the Stoics and Butler have shown, the position 


' Lord Kamos' &s(^s on MoralUff (1st editioaX PP* 
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of conscience in our nature is wholly unique, and clearly 
separates morals from a study of the beautiful. While each 
of our senses or appetites has a restricted sphere of operation, 
it is the function of conscience to survey the whole constitu¬ 
tion of our being, and assign limits to the gratification of all 
our various passions and desires, differing not in degree, 
but in kind fron^the other principles of our nature, we feel 
that a course of conduct which is opposed to it may be intel- 
ii^bly described as unnatural, even when in accordance witE 
our most natural appetites, for to conscience is assigned the 
prerogative of both judging and restraining them all. Its 
]K)wer may be insignificant, but its title is undisputed, and 
'if it liad might as it has right, it would govern the world.’' 
It is this faculty, distinct from, and superior to, all appetites, 
passions, and tastes, that makes virtue the supreme law of 
life, and adds an imperative character to the feeling of attrac¬ 
tion it inspires. It is this which was desciibed by Cicero as 
the Gk>d ruling within us; by the Stoics as the sovereignty 
of reason; by St. Paul as the law of nature; by Butler as the 
supremacy of conscience. 

The distinction bf different parts of otir nature, as higher 
or lower, which app^ra in the foregoing reasoning, and 
which occupies so important a place in the intuitive system 
of morals, is one that can only be defended by the way of 
illustrations. A writer con only select cases in which such 
-distinctions seem most apparent, and leave them to the 
feelings of his reader. A few esmmples will, I hope, be suffi¬ 
cient to show that even in our pleasures^ we are not simply 
determined by the amount of enjoyment, but that there is a 
difference of kind, which may be reasonably d^ribed by the 
epithets, higher or lower. 

K we suppose a bmng from another sphere, who derived 
his conc^tions from a purely rational process, without the 

, ' See BntWs Thr^e Sermons on Muman Natv/rSy and the pvefree. 
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intervention of the senses, to descend to our world, and to 
enquire into the principles of human natui’e, 1 imagii^e there 
are few points that would strike Iiim as more anomalous, or 
which lie would be more absolutely unalile to realise, than 
the different estimates in which men hold the pleasures 
derived from the two senses of tasthig and hearing. Under 
the first is comprised the enjoyment resulting from the action 
of certain kinds of food upon tlie palate. Under the second 
the charm of music. Each of these forms of pleasure jis 
.natural, each can be greatly heightened by cultivation, in 
each case the pleasure may be vivid, but is very transient, 
and in neither case do evil consequences necessarily ensue. 
Yet with so many undoubted points of resemblance, when 
we turn to the actual world, we find the difference between 
these two orders of pleasure of such a nature, that a com¬ 
parison seems absolutely ludicrous. In what then does this 
difference consist? Not, surely, in the greater intensity of 
the enjoyment derived from music, for in many cases this 
superiority does not exist. ^ We are all conscious that in our 
comparison of these pleasures, there is an element distinct 
from any consideration of their intensity, duration, or con¬ 
sequences. We naturally attach a faint notion of shame to 
the one, while we as naturally glory in the other. A very 
keen sense of the pleasui'es of the palate is looked upon as in 
a certain degree discreditable. A man will hardly boast 
that he is very fond of eating, but he has no hesitation in 
acknowledging that he is very fond of music. The first 

1 Speaking of the animated cons^nent lee lui fait gotter arec 
statue which he regarded as a re- plus de vivacitd. lia faim pourra 
preseiitatireofinan,Ck>ndillacsa 7 s, la rendre malhenreuse, mats dis 
*Le goAii peut ordinairement con- qn’elle aura remaiqu^les sensations 
tribner pins que Todorat & son propres & Tapaiser, elle y d4termi- 
bonheur et 4 son malheur. ... 11 nera davantage son attention, les 
Y contribue m4me encore plus quo dAsirera ayec plus de violence et en 
les sons harmonienx, parce que )e jouira avec plus de d^lire.’— 
besoin de nourriture lui rend les dee Sensations, li* partie ch. s. 
savours pins n^essaires, et par 
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taste lowers, and the second elevates him in his own eyes, 
and invthose of his neighbours. 

Again, let a man of cheerful disposition, and of a cultivated 
but not very fastidious taste, observe his own emotions and 
the countenances of thos^ around him during the represen¬ 
tation of a clever tragedy and of a clever farce, and it is 
probable that he %ill come to the conclusion that his enjoy¬ 
ment in the latter case has been both more immingled and 
more intense than in the former. He has felt no lassitude, 
he has not endured the amount of pain that necessarily ac¬ 
companies the pleasure of pathos, he has experienced a vivid, 
absorbing pleasure, and he has traced similar emotions in 
the violent demonstrations of his neighbours. Yet he will 
readily admit that the pleasure derived from the tragedy is of 
a higher order than that derived from the farce. Sometimes 
he will find himself hesitating which of the two he will 
choose. The love of mere enjoyment leads him to the one. 
A sense of its nohler character inclines him to the other. 

A similar distinction may be observed in other depart¬ 
ments. Except in the relation of the sexes, it is probable 
that a more intense pleasure is usually obtained from the 
grotesque and the eccentric, than from the perfections of 
beauty. The pleasure derived from beauty is not violent in 
its nature, and it is in moat cases peculiarly mixed with 
melancholy. The feelings of a man who is deeply moved by 
a lovely landscape are rarely those of extreme elation. A 
shade of melancholy steals over his mind. His eyes fill with 
tears. A vague and unsatisfied longing fills bis soul. Yet, 
troubled and broken as is this form of enjoyment, few persons 
would hesitate to pronounce it of a higher kind than any 
that can be derived from the exhibitions of oddity. 

If pleasures were the sole olgects of our pursuit, and if 
their excellence were measured only by the quantity of eigoy- 
ment they afford, nothing could appear more obvious than 
that the man would be esteemed most wise who attained 
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his object at least cost. Yet the whole course of civilisation 
is in a precisely opposite direction. A child derifea the 
keenest and most exquisite enjoyment •from the simplest 
oljects. A flower, a doll, a rude game, the least artistic 
tale, is sufficient to enchant it. ^n upeducated peasant is 
eomptured with the wildest story and the coarsest wit. In¬ 
creased cultivation almost always produdls a fastidiousness 
which renders necesssiry the increased elaboration of our 
pleasures. We attadi a certain discredit to a man who faSis 
I’etained those of childhood. The very fact of our deoriving 
pleasure from certain amusements creates a kind of humilia¬ 
tion, for we feel that they are not in harmony with tlie 
nobility of our nature.* 

Our judgments of societies resemble in this respect our 
judgments of indinduals. Few })ei'sons, I think, who have 
compared the modes of popular life in stagnant and unde¬ 
veloped countries like Spain with those in the great centres 
of industrial civilisation, will venture to pronounco with any 
confidence that the quantum or average of actual imlised 
eiyoyment is gieatcr in the civilised than in the semi-civilised 
society. An undeveloped nature ia by no means necessarily 
an unhappy natura, and although we possess no accurate 
gauge of happiness, we may, at least, be ceitain that its 
degrees do not coincide with the d^rees of prospeiily. The 
tastes and habits of men in a backward society accommodate 
themselves to the nan*ow circle of a few pleasui'es, and pro- 

* This is one of the fiivourite de see mis^res effectives. . . . D'ou 
thoughts of Pascal, who, however, vient que cet homme, qui a perdu 
in his usual fiwhion dwells upon it depuis pou son fils unique, et qui, 
in a somewhat morbid and exagge- accabld de proc&s et de querelles, 
rated sixain. ' O’estunebien grande ^tait ce matin si trouble, n'y peose 
misire que de pouvoir prendre plusmaintenant? Ne vous en 4ton- 
’^taisir i des choses si basses et si nez pas; il est tout occup4 & voir 
ibeprisables.. .lliomme eat encore par ot passera un cerf quo ses 
plus a plaindro de ce qu’il peut se chiene poursuivent . . . Cest une 
nivertir a ces choses si fri voles et joie de imilado ot de frdn^tique.'—> 
si basses, qua de ce qu’iJ s’afBige Pmaks (Misire do rhoniine)i 
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bably find in these as complete satisfaction aa more civilised 
men in«a wider range ; and if there is in the first condition 
somewhat more of ^e weariness of monotony, there is in the 
second much more of the anxiety of discontent. The supe¬ 
riority of a l^hly civilised man lies chiefly in the fact tliat 
he belongs to a higher orfler of being, for he has approached 
more nearly to the end of his existence, and has called into 
action a larger number of bis capacities. And this is in itself 
dh oRd. Even if, as is not improbable, the^ lower animals 
are happier than man,* and semi-bai'barians than civilised 
men, still it is better to be a man than a brute, better to be 
bom amid the fierce struggles of civilisation than in some 
stianded nation apart from all the flow of enterprise and 
knowledge. Even in that material civilisation which utili¬ 
tarianism delights to glorify, there is an element which the 
philosophy of mere enjoyment cannot explain. 

Again, if we ask the reason of the vast and indisputable 
superiority which the general voice of mankind gives to 
mental pleasures, considered as pleasures, over physical ones, 
we shall find, 1 think, no adequate or satisfactory answer on 
the supposition that pleasures owe all their value to the 
quantity of enjoyment they afford. The former, it is truly 
said, are more varied and more prolonged than the latter, 
but on the other hand, they are attained with more effort, 
and they are diffused over a far narrower circle. No one 
who compares the class of men who derive their pleasui’e 
chiefly from field sports or other forms of physmat enjoyment 
with those who derive their pleasure from the highest in¬ 
tellectual sources; no one who compares the period of 
boyhood when enjoyments are chiefly animal with early 


moiuilitatem inrrivaiit, solum ut tas suMcit: uno quidom vel 
inter ista certum sit, nihil esse ferenda cunctis bonis, ^ quod da 
certi, nec misetiuB quidquam ho- gloria, de pecunia, ambitione, su- 
mips, apt superbius. Caetsria perqoe ds morte, non cogitant.*-— 
quippeanimantium sola rictus cum Hin. ff/st. Nat, ii. 6.. 
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manhood when they are cbiehy intellectual, will be able to 
discover in the difTerent levels of happiness any just^cation 
of the gi’eat interval the world places between these plea¬ 
sures. No painter of novelist, who wish^ to depict an ideal 
of perfect happiness, would seek it in a profound student. 
Without entering into any doubtful questions conceining the 
relations of the body to all mental state^;, it may 1)6 main-, 
tained that bodily conditions have in general more influence 
upon our enjoyment than mental ones. The happiness of tlfe 
great majority of men is far more afiected by health and by 
temperament,^ resulting from physical conditions, which 
again physical enjoyments are often calculated to produce, 
than by any mental or moral causes, and acute physical 
sufferings panilyse all the energies of our nature to a greater 
extent than any mental distress. It is probable that the 
American inventor of the first anaesthetic has done more for 
the real ha])plness of mankind than all the moral philo- 
sophei’s from Socrates to Mill. Moral causes may teach men 
patience, and the endurance of felt sufiering, or may even 
alleviate its pangs, but there are tempemments due to phy- 

* Paley, in his very insffiiious, dent of any particular outward ^ra- 
and in soino respects admirable. Ufication. . , . This is an enjoy- 
chapter on happiness triis to prove ment which the Deity has annexed 
the inferiority of auinud pleasures, to life, and probably constitutes in 
by showing tho siiort time their a great measure the happiness of 
enjoyment actually lasts, the ex- infants and brutes . . . of oysters, 
tent to which they are dulled by periwinkles, aud the like; for 
repetition, and the cases in which which 1 have sometimes been at a 
they incapacitate men for other loss to find out amusement.* On 
pleasures. But this calculation the test of happiness he very fairly 
omits the influence of some animal says, ' All that con be said .is that 
enjoyments upon health and tern- there remains a presumption in 
perament. The fact, however, favour of those conditions of life in 
that health, which is a condition which men generally appear most 
of. body, is the chief source of cheerful and contented; for though 
happiness, Paley fully admits, the apparent happiness of mankind 
* Health,* he says, * is the one thing be not always a true measure of 
needful .... when we are in their real happiness, it is the best 
WBicfect health and spirits, we feel measure we have .*—MonA 
a ourselves a happiness indepeu* pAy, i. 6. 
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sical causes from which most sufferings glance almost uiifolt. 
It is said that when an ancient was asked * what use is 
philosophy!* he ansjvei'ed, ^ it teaches men how to die/ and he 
verified his words by a noble death; but it has been proved 
on a thousand battle-fields, it has been proved on a thousand 
scaffolds, it is proved through all the wide regions of China 
and India,, tliat tllb dull and animal nature which feels little 
and i*6alises faintly, can meet death with a calm that phi- 
l^^phy can barely rival. ^ The truth is, that the mental 
part of our nature is not r^rded as superior to the physical 
paiH;, because it contributes most to our happiness. The 
superiority is of a different kind, and may be intelligibly 
expressed by the epithets higher and lower. 

And, once more, there is a class of pleasures resulting 
from the giutification of our moiul feelings which we na- 
turally place in the foremost rank. To the great majority 
of mankind it will probably appear, in spite of the doctrine 
of Paley, that no multiple of the pleasure of eating pastry 
can bo an c(|uivaleiit to the pleasure derived from a generous 
action. It is not that the latter is so inconceivably intense. 
It is that it is of a higher order. 

This distinction of kind has been neglected or denied by 
most utilitarian writers; ^ and although an attempt has re* 


' A writer who devoted a great 
of his life to studying the 
deaths of men in difibrent coun¬ 
tries, classes, and churches, and to 
collecting from other physicians 
information on the subject, says: 
'Amesure qu’on s'iloigne des grands 
foyers de civilisation, qu’on se rap- 
proche des plaines et des mon- 
tagnes, le caraettre de la moct 
prend de plus en plus I’aspect 
calroe du eiel par un beau cr6pus- 
cule dn soir. . . . £u g^nirat la 
mort 8*accomplit d’une manitre 
d'autant pins simple ot naturelle 


qu'on est plus Libre des innorabra- 
bles liens de la civilisation.*—Lau- 
vergne, Le tagonie de la Mort^ 
tome i. pp. 131-132. 

* *1 will omit much usual de¬ 
clamation upon the dignity airi 
capacity of our nature, the superi- 
onty of the soul to the body, of the 
rational to the animal part of our 
constitution, upon the worthiness, 
refinement, and delicacy of some 
satisfactions, or the meanness,. 
groasness, and sensuality of othersi^^ 
because 1 hold that pleasures dififkll^ 
in nothing but in continuance and 
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ccmtly been made to introduce it into the system, it appears 
manifestly incompatible with its principle. If the reality of 
the distinction bo ad^tted, it shows that* our wills aie so fiir 
from tending necessarily to that which produces most enjoy¬ 
ment that we have the iwwer eveu^in our pleasures of recog¬ 
nising a higher and a wholly di derent quality, and of making 
that quality rather than enjoyment the ol^ect of oiu* choice. 
If it be possible for a man in choosing between two pleasures 
dolibei’ately to se'ect os pieferable, apart from all considcratiJb 
of consequences, that which he is consdous gives least enjoy- 


intensity.’—Paloy’s Moral Philoso¬ 
phy, book i. ch Ti. Bt^ntham^in 
liko manner said. 'Quantity of 
pleasure being equal, pushpin is as 
good as poetry,' and ho maintained 
thiit the value of a pleasure de¬ 
pends on—its (1) intensity, (2) 
duration, (3) certainty, (4) propin¬ 
quity, (5) purity, (6) fecundity, (7) 
extent {firings of Action). The 
recognition of the 'purity' of a 
pleasure might seem to imply the 
distinction for which I have con¬ 
tended in the text, but this is not 
so. The parity of a pleasure or 
pain, acooraiog to Bentnam, is ‘ the 
chance it has of not being foUowed 
by sensations of the opposite kind: 
that is pain if it be a pleasure, 
pleasure if it be a paia*— Morala 
and Legislation, i. § 8. Mr. Buckle 
{Mist, of CivUisaiion,jo\. ii. pp. 389 
-400) writes in a somewhat similar 
strain, hut less unequivocally, for 
he admits that mental pleasures 
are ‘ more ennobling' than physical 
ones. The older ntilitarians, as far 
as 1 have obsetved, did not even 
advert to the question. This being 
the case, it must have been a mat¬ 
ter of surprise as well as of grati¬ 
fication to most intuitive moralists 
to find Mr. Mill ^Uy recognising 
tho existence id different kinds of 


pleasure, and admitting that the 
superiority of the higher kinds 
does not spring from their being 
greater in amount.— Utilitarian¬ 
ism, pp, 11-12. If it be meant by 
this that we have the power of 
recognising some pleasures as 
superior to others in kind, irre¬ 
spective of all consideration of 
thoir intensity, their cost, and 
their consequences, 1 submit that 
the admission is completely incom 
patiblo with the utilitarian theory, 
and that Mr. Mill has only suc- 
ceedfd in introducing Stoical ele¬ 
ments into his system by loosening 
its very foundation. The impossi¬ 
bility of establishing an aristocracy 
of eqjoynients in which, apart from 
all considerations of consequences, 
some which |pve less pleasure and 
are less widely diffused are re¬ 
garded as intrinsically superior to 
others which give more pleasure 
and are more general, without 
admitting into our estimate a moral 
element, which on utilitarian prin¬ 
ciples is wholly illegitimate, has 
been powerfully shown since the 
first ^iiion of this hook by Fkm 
fessor Grote, in his Ikeamination 
of the UtUUarum PhUosophy, (Avap. 
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taeut because he recognises in it a greater worthiness, or 
elevation, it is certain that his conduct is either wholly irra¬ 
tional, or that he ia acting on a principle of judgment for 
which ‘ the greatest happiness ’ philosophy is unable to 
account. Consistently ^th that philosophy, the terms 
higher and lower as appUed to diiTerent parts of our nature, 
to different r^ionf of thought or feeling, can have no other 
meaning than that of productive of more or less enjoyment. 
Bfit if once we admit a distiuctiou of quality as well as 
a distinction of quantity in our estimate of pleasure, all 
is changed. It then appears evident that the diffei'ent parts 
of our nature to which these pleasiii-es refer, bear to each 
other a relation of another kind, wliich may be clearly and 
justly described by the terms higher and lowm*; and the 
assertion that om* reason reveals to us intuitively and dii-ectly 
this lucnu’chy of our being, is a fundamental position of the 
greatest schools of intuitive moralists. According to these 
writei's, when we say that our moial and intellectual is 
superior to our animal nature, that the benevolent affections 
are superior to tho seldsh ones, that conscience has a legiti¬ 
mate supremacy over tho other parts of our being; this 
language is not arbitrary, or fantastic, or capricious, because 
it is intelligible. When such a subordination is announced, 
it corresfponds with feelings wo all possess, falls in with the 
natural course of our judgments, with our habitual and un¬ 
studied language* 

The arguments that have been directed against the 
theory of natural moral perceptions are of two kinds, the 
first, which I have already noticed, being designed to sdiow 
that all our moral judgments may be resolved into considera¬ 
tions of utility; the second resting upon the diversity of these 
judgments in different nations and stages of civilisation, which, 
it is said, is altogether inexplicable upon the supposition of a 
moral Acuity. As these variations form the great stumbling- 
Uocik in the way of the doctrme I am maintaining, and as they 
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constitute a very important pai't of the history of morals, 1 
shall make no apology for noticing them in some dttsdl. 

In the fii’st place, there are many cases in which divei^ 
sities of moi*al judgment arise from causes that are not 
moml, but purely intellectual. ^Thiis, for example, when 
theologians pronoimced loans at intei'est contrary to the law 
of nature and plainly extortionate, this e#ror obviously ai-ose 
from a £ilse notion of the uses of money. They believed 
that it was a steiile thing, and that he who has resto&d 
what he borrowed, has cancelled all the benefit he received 
from the transaction. At the time when the fiist Christian 
momlists treated the subject, special circumstances had ren¬ 
dered the rate of interest extremely high, and consequently 
extremely oppressive to the poor, and this fact, no doubt, 
strengthened the prejudice; but the root of tho condemna¬ 
tion of usury was simply an enx)r in political economy. 
When men came to understand that money is a productive 
thing, and that the sum lent enables the borrower to create 
sources of wesdth that will continue when the loan has been 
leturncd, they perceived that there was no natural injustice 
in exacting payment for this advantage, and usury either 
ceased to be assailed, or was assailed only upon the groimd 
of positive commands^ 

Thus again the question of the criminality of aboi-tion 
has been considerably aJQTected by physiological speculations 
as to the time when the foetus in the womb acquires the 
nature, and therefore tho rights, of a separate being. The 
general opinion among the ancients seems to have been that 
it was but a part of the mother, and that she had the same 
right to destroy it as to cauteiise a tumour upon her body. 
Plato and Aristotle both admitted the practice. The Roman 
law contained no enactment against voluntary abortion till the 
time of Ulpian. The Stoics thought that the infant received 
its soul when respiration b^an. The Juatmian code fixed 
its animation at forty days after conception. In modem 
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l^isUtions it is treated as a distinct being from the moment 
of conc^tion.^ It is obvious that the solution of such ques- 
dons, though affecting eur moral judgments, must Ite sought 
entirely outside the range of moral feeliif^. 

In the next place, there is a broad distinction to be 
drawn between duties whidh rest immediately on the dictates 
of conscience, and tjhoso which are based upon positive com¬ 
mands. The iniquity of theft, murder, falsehood, or adultery 
reste upon grounds generically distinct from those on which 
men pronounce it to be sinful to eat meat on Friday, or to 
work on Sunday, or to abstain from religious assemblies. 
The repiXMUjhes conscience directs against those who are 
guilty of these last acts are purely hypothetical, conscience 
enjoining obedience to the Divine commands, but leaving it 
to reason to determine what those commands may be. The 
distinction between these two classes of duties becomes ap. 
parent on the slightest reflection, and the variations in their 
relative prominence form one of the most important branches 
of religious history. 

Closely connected with the preceding are the diversities 
which result from an ancient custom becoming at last, 
through its very antiquity, or through the confusion of 
means with ends, an object of religious reverence. Among 
the many safeguards of female purity in the Homan republic 
was an enactment forbidding Women even to taste wine, and 
this very intelligible law being enforced with the earliest 
education, became at last, by habit and traditionary reve¬ 
rence, so incorporated with the moral feelings of the people, 
that its violation was spoken of as a monstrous crime. Aiilus 
Gellius has preserved a passage in which Cato observes, 
* that the husband has an absolute authority over his wife; 
it is for him to condemn and punish her, if she has been 

’ Buchner, Force et Mature^ pp. ancient philosophers on this sub- 
168-164. There is a very enrions ject in Plntarcns treatise. Do Pkt- 
eoUeotioi} of the speculations of the eitia PhUoa. 
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gnilt; of any shamefnl act, such as drinking wine or com¬ 
mitting adultery.*^ As soon as the reverence for tradition 
was diminished, and men ventured to judge old customs upon 
their own merits, tltey were able, by steadily reflecting upon 
this belief, to reduce it to its primitive elements, to separate 
the act from the ideas with whfch it had been associated, 
and thus to perceive that it was not nc^^sarily opposed to 
any of those great moral laws or feelings which iheir con¬ 
sciences revealed, and which were the basis of all thidr 
reasonings on morals. 

A confused association of ideas, which is easily exposed 
by a patient analysis, lies at the root of mol's seiious anoma¬ 
lies. Thus to those who reflect deeply upon moral history, 
few things, I suppose, arc more humiliating than to contrast 
the admiration and profoundly reverential attachment excited 
by a conqueror, who through the promptings of simple 
vanity, through Jove of fame, or through gi'eed of temtory, 
has wantonly caused the deaths, the sufferings, or the be- 


* Aulas GoUiiifl, Koetea, x. 2>3. 
The law is giren byI)ion. Halicarn. 
Valerius jMaximiis says, * Vini usus 
oltm Romanis femtuis ignotus fait, 
ne scilicet in aliquo<.i dedecus pi'O- 
lAl)erentnr; quia proximus a Libero 
patre intemperantisc gituius ad 
incoucessam Venerem esse conaue- 
vit' (Val. Max. ii. 1, § 6). This is 
alsfj noticed by Pliny (Hist. Nat. 
xir. 14), who ascribes the law to 
> Romulus, and who mentions two 
cases in which W'omen were said to 
hare been put to death for this 
offence, and a third in which the 
offender was deprived of her dowry. 
Cato said that the ancient Romans 
were accustomed to kiss their wives 
for the purpose of discovering 
whether they had been drinkiog 
wine. The Bona Dea, it is said, 
was originally a woman named 


Fatua. who was famous for her 
modesty and fidelity to her hus¬ 
band, but who, unfortan.ately, hav¬ 
ing once found a cask of wine in the 
house, gut drunk, and was in con¬ 
sequence scourged to death by her 
husband. He afterwards repented 
of his act, and paid divine honours 
to her memory, and as a memorial 
of her death, a cask of wine was 
always plac^ u^ the altar 
during the rites. (Loctantins, 2Hv. 
Inst, h 22.) The Milesians, also, 
and the inhabitants of Marseilles 
are said to have had laws forbid 
ding women to drink wine (ABlian, 
HM. Var. ii. 38). Tertullian de¬ 
scribes the prohibition of wins 
among the Roman women as in his 
time obsolete, and a taste for it 
was one of the great trials of Su 
Monica (Aug. ponf, x. 8). 
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reavements of ifaLOUsands, with the abhorrence produced by a 
aingle <^t of murder or robbery committed by a poor and 
ignorant man, perhaps under the pressure of extreme want 
or intolerable wrong. The attraction df genius and power, 
which the vulgar usually measure by their material fruits, 
the advantages iicquired bjr the nation to which he belongs, 
the belief that battles are decided by providential inter' 
ference, and that military success is therefore a proof of 
Diyine favour, and the sanctity ascribed to the regal office, 
have all no doubt conspired to veil the atrocity of the 
conqueror’s career; but there is probably another and a 
deeper influence behind. That which invests war, in spite 
of all the evUs that attend it, with a certain moral grandeur, 
is the heroic self-sacriflce it elicits. With perhaps the single 
exception of the Oburcb, it is the sphere in which mercenary 
motives have least sway, in which pei’foimance is least 
weighed and measured by strict obligation, in which a dis¬ 
interested enthusiasm has most scope; A battle-field is the 
scene of deeds of self-sacrifice so transcendent, and at the 
same time ao dramatic, that in spite of all its horrors and 
Climes, it awakens the most passionate moral enthusiasm. 
But this feeling produced by the thought of so many who 
have sacrificed their life-blood for their flag or for their 
cliief, needs some definite objwt on which to rest. The mul¬ 
titude of nameless combatants do not strike the imagination. 
They do not stand out, and are not realised, as distinct 
and living figures conspicuous to the view. Henco it is that 
the chief, as the most prominent, becomes the ropresentative 
warrior; the martyi’^s aureole descends upon his brow, and 
thug by a confusion that seems the very irony of fhte, the 
enthasiaam evoked by the self-sacrifice of thousands sheds a 
sacred glow around the very man whose prodigious egotism 
had reiidi»ed that samfice necessary. 

Another form of moral paradox is derived from the fhet 
that positive rdigiong may override our moral perceptions in 
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Buch a manner, that we may consciously admit a moral con¬ 
tradiction. In this respect there is a strict parallelism 
between our intellectual and our moral faculties. It is at 

C 

present the profess^ belief of at least three-fourths of the 
Christian Church, and was for some centuries the fiim belief 
of the entire Church, that on a certain night the Founder of 
the Christian faith, being seated at a supper table, held His 
own body in His own hand, broke that body, distributed it 
to Hia disdples, who proceeded to eat it, the same body .Re¬ 
maining at the same moment seated intact at the table, and 
soon afterwards proceeding to the garden of Gethsemano. 
The fact of such a doctrine being believed, does not imply 
that the faculties of those who hold it are of such a nature 
that they perceive no conti'adiction or natural absurdity in 
these statements. The well-known argument derived from 
the obscurity of the metaphysical notion of substance is 
intended only in some slight d^ree to soften the difficulty. 
The contradiction is clearly perceived, but it is accepted by 
faith as part of the teaching of the Church. 

What transubstantiation is in the order of reason the 
Augustinian doctrine of the damnation of unbaptisod infants, 
and the Galvinistic doctrine of reprobation, are in the order 
of morals. Of these doctrines it is not too much to say, that 
in the form in which they have often been stated, th^ sur¬ 
pass in atrocity any tenets that have ever been admitted into 
any pagan creed, and would, if they formed an essential part 
of Christianity, amply justify the term * pernicious super¬ 
stition,* which Tacitus applied to the faith. That a little 
child who lives but a few moments after birth and dies 
before it has been sprinkled with the sacred water is in such 
a sense responsible for its ancestors having 6,000 years before 
eaten some forbidden fruit that it may with perfect justice be 
resuscitated and cast into an abyss of eternal fire in expiation 
of this ancesti'al crime, that an all-righteous and aU-merdfiil 
Creator in tire full exercise of those attributes deliberately 
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calls into existence sentient beings whom He has from eter¬ 
nity irr^ocablj destined to endless, unspeakable, unmitigated 
torture, are proposiUons which are at once so extravagantly 
absurd and so ineffiibly atrocious that tl^eir adoption might 
well lead men to doubt th^ universality of moral perceptions. 
Such teaching is in &ct simply daemonism, and dsemonism in 
its most extreme form. It attributes to the Creator acts of 
injustice and of barbarity, which it would be absolutely im- 
pcWble for the imagination to surjiass, acts before which the 
most monstrous excesses of human cruelty dwindle into 
insignificance, acts which are in fact considcmbly worse than 
any that theolo^us have attributed to the devU. If there 
were men who while vividly roalising the nature of 
acts naturally tuiTicd to them as the exhibitions of perfect 
g<x)dness, all systems of ctliics founded upon innate moral 
l)ei’ce)>tions would l>e false. But happily this is not so. 
Those who embiaco these doctrines do so only because they 
believe that some inspired Church or writer has taught them, 
and because they are still in that stage in which men con¬ 
sider it moro irroligious to question the infallibility of an 
apostle than to disfigure by any conceivable imputation 
the chai-acter of the Deity. They accordingly esteem it a 
matter of duty, and a commendable exercise of humility, to 
stifle the moral feelings of thcir nature, and they at last suc¬ 
ceed m persuading themselves that their Divinity would be 
extremely offended if they hesitatod to ascribe to him the 
attributes of a fiend. But their moral feelings, though not 
unimpaired by such conceptions, are not on ordinary subjects 
generically difietent firam those of their neighbours. With 
an amiable inconsistency they can even find something to 
revolt them in the lives of a Caligula or a Nero. Their theo¬ 
logical estimate of justice and mercy is isolated. Their 
doctrine is accepted as a kind of moral miracle, and as is 
customary with a certain school of theologians, when tiiey 
YOI>. I. • H 
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enunciate a propoaition which is palpably self-contradictory 
they call it a mystery and an occasion for faith. « 

In this instance a distinct moral contradiction is con¬ 
sciously admitted. * In the case of peraecution, a stnctly 
moral and logical inference' is drawn from a very immoral 
proposition which is accepted as pm*t of a system of dogmatic 
theology. The two elements that should be considerod in 
punishing a criminal are the hoinousness of his guilt and the 
injury lie inflicts. When tho greatest guilt and the greatest 
injury aro combined, the greatest punishment naturally fol¬ 
lows. No one would argue against the existence of a moral 
faculty, on the ground that men put murderei-s to death. 
Wlien therefore theologians bolicvctl that a man was intensely 
guilty who held certain opinions, and that he was causing 
tho damnation of his fellows if he propagatcil them, thcro 
was no moral diihculty in concluding that the heretic should 
Ix) put to death. Selfish consulcratious may have directed 
pei*secution against hei’esy riither than against vice, but the 
Catholic doctrines of the guilt of error, and of the infallibility 
of the Chui'ch, were amply suflicient to justify it. 

It appears then that a dogmatic system which is accepted 
on rational or other gi'ounds, and supjmrted by prospects of 
rewards and punishments, may teach a code of ethics diflfer- 
iug from that of conscience ; and that in this caso the voice 
of conscience may Ije either ilwrqgarded or stifled. It is 
however also true, that it may bo iwrverteil. When, for ex¬ 
ample, theologian.'* during a long iwriod liave inculcated 
liabits of credulity, rather than habits of enquiry; when they 
have persuaded meu that it is better to cherish prejudice 
than to analyse it; better to stifle every doubt of what they 
have been taught than honestly to investigate its value, they 
will at last succeed in forming habits of mind that will iu' 
stinctively and habitually recoil from all impartiality and 
intellectual honesty. If men continually violate a duty they 
may at last cease to feel its obligation. But this, though it 
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fbrms a great difficulty in ethical enquiries, is uo argument 
against the reality of moral perceptions, for it is ;iimply a law 
to which all our powers are subject. A bad intellectual 
iMlucation will produce not only erroneoujf or imperfect mfor- 
mation but also a false ply or habit of judgment. A bad 
aesthetical education will* produce false canons of taste. 
Systematic abuse li^ll pervert and vitiate even some of our 
physical perceptions. In each cose the experience of many 
miiids under many conditions must be appealed to, to deter¬ 
mine the standard of right and wrong, and long and difficult 
discipline is required to restore the diseased organ to sani^. 
We may decide particular moml questions by reasoning, but 
our reasoning is on appeal to certain moral principles which 
arc revealed to us by intuition. 

The piincipal difficulty 1 imagine which most men have 
in admitting that wc possess certain natural moral percep¬ 
tions arises frdm the supposition that it implies the existence 
of some mysterious agent like the dsemon of Soemt^, which 
gives us specific and infallible information in particular c^es. 
But this 1 conceive to bo a complete mistake. All that is 
necessarily meant by the adherents of this school is comprised 
ill two propositions. The first is tliat our will is not 
governed exclusively by the law of pleasure and pain, but 
also by the law of duty, which we feel to be distinct from 
the former, and to cany with it the sense of obligation. The 
second is that the basis of our conception of duty is an intui¬ 
tive perception that among the various feelings, tendencies, 
and impulses that constitute our emotional being, there are 
some which are essentially good, and ought to be encouraged, 
and some which are essentially bad, and ought to be repressed. 
They contend Hiat it is a psychological f^t that we are in¬ 
tuitively conscioua that our benevolent affiectlons are superioi 
to our malevolent ones, truth to falsehood, justice to i]\justice, 
gratitude to ingi'atitude, chastity to sensuality, and that in 
all ages and countries the palli of virtue has been towards 

u2 
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the higher aiiii not towards the lower feelings. It may be 
Uiat the sense of duty is so weak as to bo scarcely perceptible) 
and then the lower part of our nature ydll be supreme. It 
may hap]3en that bcitain conditions of society lead men to 
dii’ccfc their anxiety for moral improvement altogether in one 
or two channels, as was the case in ancient Gi’eece, where 
civic and intellc(‘tual virtues were very highly cultivated, 
and the virtue of chastity was almost n^lected. It may 
hap[jeu that diffei'mit parts of our highm* nature in a moaiglire 
coiiHict, as when a very strong sense of justice checks our 
benevolent feelings. Dogmatic systems may enjoin men to 
propitiate ceitfiin unseen beings by nets which are notin 
accordance with the moral law. S])ecial circumstances may 
iaflueiice, and the intormingling of many different motives 
may obscure and complicate, the moial evolution; but above 
all these one great trutli appeal's. No one who desu*es to 
become holier and better imagines that he docs so by be¬ 
coming more malevolent, or more untrutlifiil, or moro 
imchaste. Every one who desires to attain perfection in 
these depoi-tmcuts of feeling is impelled towards benevolence, 
towards veracity, towards chastity.* 

Now it is manifest that according to tills thooiy the 
moral unity to be expected in different ages is not a unity of 
standard, or of acts, but a unity of tendency. Men come 
into the world with their benevolent affections very inferior 
in power to their selfish ones, and the function of morals is 
to invert this oi'der. The extinction of all selfish feeling is 
im^iossiblo for an individual, and if it were general, it would 
result in the dissolution of society. The question of morals 
must always be a question of proportion or of degree. At 


* * La loi foudamentale de la fond subsiste toujoun U mtme, et 
morale agit ear toates les nations ce fond est I'id^e du juste et de 
bien connues. II y a mille difi^rences l’iz\juste.’—Voltaire, Le PhUoeophe 
dans les interpret ions de cette igndrant, 
ioi eo mille circonstances ; mais le 
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cmc time the benevolent alTections embrace merely the family, 
soon the*circle expanding includes first a class, then a nation, 
then a coalition of ilations, then all humanity, and finally, 
its infiuence is felt in the dealings of man with the animal 
world. In each of these stages a standard is formed, diflciv-nt 
from that of the preceding stage, but in each case the same 
tendency is recc^iSed as virtue. 

^ We have in this fact a simple, and as it appeal's to me a 
coirtjlnsivo, answer to the overwhelming majority of the 
objections that ai’e continually and confid^tly urged against 
the intuitive school. That some savages kill their old parents, 
that infanticide has l^n practised without compunction by 
even civilised nations, that the best Bomans saw nothing 
wrong in the gladiatorial shows, that political or revengeful 
assassinations have been for ceninri^ admitted, that slavery 
has been sometimes honoured and sometimes condemned, ara 
unquestionable proofs that the same act may be regai-ded in 
one age as innocent, and in another as criminal. Now it is 
undoubtedly true that in many cases an historical examina¬ 
tion will reveal special ciTOumstances, explaining or palliating 
tlie apparent anomaly. It has been often shown that the 
gladiatorial shows were originally a form of human sacrifice 
adopted through religious motives; that the rude nomadic 
life of savages rendering impokible the preservation of agetl 
and helpless members of the tribe, the mimder of parents was 
regarded as an act of mercy both by the murderer and the 
victim ; that before an efiective administration of justice was 
organisod, private vengeance was the sole preservative 
against crime, ^ and political assassination against usurpa¬ 
tion ; that the inseinsibility of some savages to the criminality 
of theft arises from the fact that they were accustomed to 

^ The feeling in its favour Osiris to Horus. ' To avenge a 
being^ often intensified by filial parent’s wrongs,’ was the reply.— 
^ection. * What is the most beau- Plutareh Be laide ei 
tiful thing on the earth?’ said 
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haye all things in common ^ that tho Spartan law, logaUsing 
tiieft, arose partly from a desire to foster militaiy dexterity 
among the peopley hut cliiedy from a' desire to discoui'age 
wealth; that slavery was introduced through motives of 
mercy, to prevent conquoi’oi’s from killing their prisonersJ 
All this is true, but there is another and a mol's general 
answer. It is not to be expected, and it is not maintained, 
that men in all ages should have agsoed about the application 
of their moral principles. All that is contoded for is ^hat 
these principles are themselves the same. Some of what 
appear to us monstrous acts of cruelty, were dictated by that 
very feeling of humanity, the universal peitieption of the 
merit of which they are cited to disprove,* and even when 
this is not the case, all that can be infcri'ed is, that the 
standard of humanity was very low. But still humanity 
was recognised as a virtue, and cruelty as a vice. 

At this point, I may observe how completely fallacious is 
the assertion that a progressive morality is impossible upon 
the supposition of an original mol's! faculty:* To such 

* Hence the Justinian code and Siainoises, la gorge ot les cuisses a 
also St. Augustine {De Civ. Dei, moitiA dAcourertes, portAes dans 
xix. It’)) derived semis frora^ser- les rues sur les palanquins, s*y 
vare,’ to preserve, Itecanse the prAsentent dans des attitudes tiAs- 
victor preserved his prisoners alive, liuscives. Cette loi fut Atnblio par 

* * Les habitants du Congo une do leurs reines nomm6o Tirada, 
tuent les malades qu’ils imaginent qui, pour dkgoAler Ua hommea d!un 
ne pouvoir en revenir; o^eat, diaent- amour plus dhhonn&te, crut devoir 
Ua, jMUT lew kpargtur lea douleura employer toute la puissance de la 
de iaaonie. Dans llle Formose, beautei’— De tEsprit, ii. li. 
lorsqu un homme est dangcreuse- * ' The contest between the 
ment malade, on lui pa^e un morality which appeals to an ex’ 
nceudcoulancaucoletonr^trangle, ternol standard, and that which 
pour Farracher a la douleur* — grounds itself on internal con- 
HelvAtius, De FEaprii, ii. 13. A viction, is the contest of progres- 
similar explanation may be often sivo morality against stationary, of 
found for customs which are quoted reason and argument against the 
to prove that the nations where deification of mare opinion and 
they existed had no sense of habit.’ (Mill’s Disaertationa, vuh 
chastity. ‘ CTest psimllementsous ii..p. 472); a passage with a tnia 
la sauv^rde des luia qne les Hentliam ring. 8ee, too, vol. i. p. 
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statemeutB thore arc two very simple answers. In the first 
place, although the intuitive moralist asserts that certain 
qualities arc nocesgaiily virtuous, he fully admits that the 
degree in which they are acted upon, or in other words, the 
standard of duty, may be^mc progressively higher. In the 
next place, although ho refuses to resolve all virtue into 
utility, ho admit#as fully as his opponents, that benevolence, 
or the promotion of the happiness of man, is a virtue, and 
Skat therefoin discovoiies which exhibit moi^ clearly the 
true intoi’ests of our kind, may throw nevir light upon the 
nature of our duty. 

The considerations T have urged with reference to huma¬ 
nity, apply with equal force to the various relations of the 
sexes. When the passions of men ai-e altogether unrestrained, 
community of wives and all eccentric forms of sensuality will 
1)6 ailmitted. When men seek to improve their nature in 
this respect, their object will be to abridge and confine the 
empire of sensuality. But to this process of improvement 
there ai'e obvious limits. In tho first place the continuance 
of the species is only possible by a sensual act. In the next 
place the strength of this passion and the weakness of lmiua<- 
nity ai’C so gi'eat, that the moralist must take into account 
tho fimt that in all societies, and especially in those in which 
free scoi)e had long l)eon giVen to the passious, a large amoimt 
of indulgence will anse which is not duo to a simple dasire 
of propagating the species. If then incest is prohibited, and 
community of wives replaced by ordinary polygamy, a moral 
improvement will have Deen effected, and a standard of 
virtue formed. But this standard soon becomes the stai*ting- 
point of new progress. If we examine tho Jewish law, we 
find the l^islator prohibiting adultery, regulating the d^rees 

168. There is, however, a schism 'eloquent chapter on the comparo- 
on thii point in the utilitarian live influence of intellectUHl and 
camp. The views which Mr. moral agencies hi cirilisntiou di- 
Bockle has expressed in his most veigewidelyfrom tlioseofMr, Mill. 
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of marriage, but at the same time authorisiug polygamy, 
though with a caution against the excessiye multiplication of 
wires. In Greece monogamy, though .not without excep¬ 
tions, had been enforced, but a concuiTonce of unfavourable 
influences prevented any high stamlai'd being attained among 
the men, and in thcii’ case almost every form of indulgence 
beyond the limits of mariiage was permitted. In Borne the 
standard was far higher. Monogamy was firmly established. 
The ideal of female morality was placed as high as among 
Christian nations. Among men, however, whilo uimatnral 
love and adultery were regarded os wi’ong, simple unchastity 
befoio mairiage was scarcely con8id6i*ed a fault. In Catho¬ 
licism marriage is regarded in a twofold light, as a means for 
the propagation of tlie species, and as a concession to the 
w&iknoas of humanity, and all other sensual enjoyment is 
stringently prohibited. 

In these cases tbei'e is a great diflerenco between the do* 
gi'ees of earnestness with wliich men exort themselves in tho 
repression of their passions, and in the amoimt of indulgence 
which is conceded to their lower natiu'e; ’ but there is no 
difference in the dii'ection of the virtuous impulse. While, 
too, in the case of adultery, and in the pi’oduction of children, 
questions of intei'cst and utility do undoubtedly intervene, 
we arc conscious that the general progress turns upon a totally 
different order of ideas. Tlie feeling of men and the lan¬ 
guage of all nations, the sentiment which though often weak¬ 
ened is never wholly effaced, tliat this appetite, even in its 
most legitimate gratification, is a thing to be veiled and with¬ 
drawn from sight, all that is known under the names of 
deoen<7 and indecency, concur in proving that we have on 
innate, intuitive, instinctivo perception that there is some¬ 
thing degrading in the sensual paH of our nature, something 

' * EstenimsensoalitasqiUBdam via aaime eat superior.*--fFSter 
fia animee inferior.. . . Bstiovero Lombard. Sent, ii. 24. 
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to which a feeling of shame is naturally attached, something 
that j£uAs with our conception of perfect purity, something we 
could not with any propriety ascribe to ^ all-holy being. It 
may be questioned whether anyone was ever altogether desti¬ 
tute of this perception, and nothing but the most inveterate 
passion for system could induce men to resolve it into a mere 
calculation of intefbsts. It is this feeling or instinct which lies 
at the root of the whole movement I have described, and it is 
tlTifi too that produced that sense of the sanctity of i)ei'fect conU- 
ncucc which the Catholic church has so warmly encouraged, 
but which may be tiuced through the most distant ages, and 
the most various ci'eods. We find it among the Nazarenes and 
Essenes of Judaea, among the priests of Fgypt and India, in the 
mouasteries of Taidniy, in the histories of miraculous virgins 
that are so numerous in the mythologios of Asia. Such, for ex¬ 
ample, was the Chinese legend that tells how when there was 
but one man with one woman upon earth, the woman refused 
to sact'Lfico her viiginity even in order to people the globe, 
and the gods honouiing her purity granted that she should 
conceive beneath the gaze of her lover’s eyes, and a virgin- 
mother became the parent of humanity.^ In the midst of 
the sensuality of ancient Greece, cliastity was the pre-eminent 
attribute of sanctity ascribed to Athene and Artemis. ‘ Chaste 
daughter of Zeus,’ prayed the suppliants in iEschyliis, * thou 
whose calm eye is never troubled, look down upon us I Vir¬ 
gin, defend the virgins.’ The Parthenon, or virgin’s temple, 
was the noblest religious edifice of Athens. Celibacy was 
an essential condition in a few of fJie orders of priests, and in 
several orders of priestesses. Plato based his moral system 
upon the distinction between the bodily or sensual, and tlie 
spiritual or rational part of our nature, the first being the 
sign of our degradation, and the second of our dignity. The 

' De di»* LUdkctual Ikvdt^ment in SStropt 

eftttw iv. Soe too, Dr. Draper’s (Kevr York, 1864), pp. 48, 68. 
extretnoly remarkable Hutory 
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whole school of Pythagoras mado chastity one of its leading 
virtues, and even laboured for the ci’cation of a ihonastic 
system. The conoej^tion of the celestial Aphinxlite, the uniter 
of souls, unsullied by the taint of matter, lingered side by 
side with that of the earthly Aph|;odite or patroness of lust, 
and if thme was a time when tlie sculptors sought to pander 
to the excesses of passion there was anothef in which all their 
art was displayed in refining and idealising it. Strabo men¬ 
tions the existence in Thrace of societies of men aspirmg*to 
perfection by celibacy and austere lives. Plutarch applauds 
certain philosophers who vowed to abstain for a y&\.T from 
wine and women in oi*der ‘ to honour God by their conti¬ 
nence.’ ^ In Home the religious reverence was concentrated 
more especially upon married life. The great prominence ac¬ 
corded to the Penates was the religious sanction of domesticity. 
So too, at firet, was the worship so popular among the Homan 
women of the Bona Dea—^the ideal wife who according to iho 
legend had, when on earth, never looked in tho&ce or known 
the name of any man but her husband.^ * For altar and 
heai'th ’ was the ralljdng cry of the Homan soldier. But 
above all this we find the traces of a higher ideal. We find 
it in the intense sanctity attnbuted to the vestal virgins 
whose continence was guarded by such fearful penalties, and 
supposed to be so closely linked with the prosperity of the 
state, whoso prayer was believed to possess a miraculous 
power, and who were permitted to drive through the streets 
of Home at a time when that piivilege was refused even to 
the Empress.^ Wc find it in the legend of Claudia, who, 

* Plutarch, Cohihenda Ira. * The hietory of the vestals, 

^ Loctantius, J)iv. Inst. i. 22. which foms one of the most eurions 
The mysteries of the Bona l)ca pages in the moral history of Boms, 
became, however, after a time, the has been fully treated b^ the AbbA 
occasion of great disorders. See Nadal, in an extremely interesting 
Juvenal, 8ai. vi. M. Magnin has and well-written memoir, read be* 
examin^ the nature of these rites fore the Academic de# Belles* 
Wdffv,pp. 267--269)« Isttres, and republished in 1726. 
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vhen the ship bearing the image of the mother of the gods 
nad l%en stranded in the Tiber, attached her girdle to its 
prow, and vindicatbd her challenged chfj^tity by drawing with 
her virgin hand, the ponderous mass which strong men had 
sought in vain to move. • We find it in the prophetic gift so 
often attributed to virgins,^ in the law which sheltmed them 
from the d^radation of an execution,^ in tho language of 
^tatius, who described marriage itself as a fault.^ In Chris¬ 
tianity one great source of the attraction of the faith has 
been the ascription of virginity to its female ideal. The 
Catholic monastic system has been so constnicted as to draw 
many thousands from the sphere of active duty; its iiTevoc- 
able vows have doubtless led to much suffering and not a little 
crime; its opposition to the nonnal development of our 
mingled nature has often resulted in giave aberrations of the 
imagination, and it has placed its ban ux>on domestic affec¬ 
tions and sympathies which have a very high moral value; 
but in its central conception that the purely animal side 


It was believed that the prayer of 
a vestal could arrest a fogi^ve 
slave in his flight, provided he had 
not got past the city walls. Pliny 
mentions this belief as general in 
his time. The records of the order 
contained many miracles Mvought 
at different times to save the ves¬ 
tals or to vindicate their questioned 
purity, and also one miracle which 
IS very remarkable as furnishing a 
precise parallel to that of the Jew 
who was struck dead for touching 
the nrk to prevent its falling. 

' As for example the Sibyls 
and G>issandra. The same pro¬ 
phetic power was attributed in 
India to virgins.—Clem. Alexan- 
drio. Strovi. lii. 7< 

* This custom eontinned to tho 
worst' period of the empire, though 
it wiw shamefully and chaj^tens- 


tically evaded. After the fall of 
Sejauus tho senate had no com¬ 
punction in putting his innocent 
daughter to death, but their roli- 
^ous feelings were shocked at the 
]dea of a virgin falling beneath tlio 
axo. So by way of improving mat¬ 
ters ' Alia constuprata est prius a 
camifice, quasi iinpium essot vir- 
ginem in carcero perire.’—^Dion 
Cassius, Iviii. 11. See too, Tacitus, 
Annal. v. 9. If a veslkl met a 
prisoner going to execution the 
prisoner was spared, provided the 
vestal declared that the encounter 
was accidental. On the reverence 
the ancients paid to virgins, see 
Justus Lipsins, De Vesta et Fas* 
tedibus, 

* See his picture of the first 
night of marriage 
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of our being is a low and a degraded fdde, it redects, I bo 
Jieve, with perfect fidelity the feelings of our nature.^ * 

D) these considerations some others of^ a different nature 
may be added. It is not true that some ancient nations re¬ 
garded polygamy as good in the same sense as others regarded 
chastity, lliere is a great difiei*ence between deeming a state 
permissible and proposing it as a condition of^sanctity. If Mo¬ 
hammedans people pai’adise with images of sensuality, it i^ 
not because these form theii* ideal of holiness. It is becau^ 
they regard earth as the spliere of virtue, heaven as that of 
simple enjoyment. If some pagan nations deified sensuality, 
this was simply because the deification of the foi’ces of uatni'e, 
of which the prolific energy is one of the most conspicuous, is 
among the earliest foims of religion, and long precedes the 
identification of the Deity with a moml ideal.'^ If there have 


* Tacitt subit iHo sopremus 
Virginitatis amor, primsequo mo- 
destia culpm 

Confundit vultus. Tunc ora 
rigantur honestis 
Imbribus.’ 

Thehaidos, lib. ii. 232-34. 

‘ Bees (which Virgil &ud had 
in them something of the divine 
nature) were supposed by the 
ancienta to 1)6 tho special emblems 
or models of chastity. It was a 
common belief thivt the bee mother 
begot her young without losing her 
virginity. Thus in a fragment 
ascribed to Petronius we read, 

'Sic sine concubitu textia apis 
excitaeeris 

Ferret, et audaci milite caatra 
replet.’ 

Petron. Ik Varia Aaimalmm 
Generatione. 

So too Virgil;— 

' Qnod neque concubitu indulgent 
nec corpora segues 


In Venorem solvunt autfcetus nixi- 
bus edunt.' - G'w/y. iv. 198-99. 

Plutarch aaya that an nnchaate 
person cannot approach beea, for 
they immediately attack him and 
covpr him with atinga. Fire was 
also regarded aa a type of virginity. 
Thus Ovid, speaking of the vestals, 
says:— 

* Nataquo do fiamma corpora 
nulla vidos; 

Jure igitur virgo est, quae semiiia 
nulla rcmittit 

Nec cnpit, et eomitos virginitafia 
amat.’ 

* The FIgyptiana believed that there 
are no males among vultures, and 
they accordingly mime that bird an 
emblem of nature.' — Ammianna 
Marcellinus, xvii. 4. 

* * .La divinity £tant cunsid^r^ 
commo renfenuant en oUe toutea 
lea quality tontes lea forces in- 
teUo^uolies et morales deThomme, 
chacnne de ces forces on de cen 
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been nations who attached a certain stigma to virginity, this 
has nft been because they esteemed sensuality intrinsically 
holier than chastity; but because a scanty, warlike people 
whose ^iosition in the world depends c&iefly on the number 
of its warriors, will naturally make it its main object to en¬ 
courage population. This was especially the case with the 
ancient Jews, whl> always regarded extreme populousness as 
indissolubly connected with national prosperity, whose re¬ 
ligion was essentially patriotic, and among whom the possi¬ 
bility of becoming an ancestor of the Messiah bad imparted 
a peculiar dignity to childbii'th. Yet even among the Jews 
the Essenes rc^rded virginity as the ideal of sanctity. 

The reader will now be in a position to perceive the utter 
futility of the objections which from the time of Locke have 
been continually brought against the theory of natural moral 
perceptions, upon the ground that some actions which were 
admitted as lawful in one age, have been regarded as immoral 
in another. All these become absolutely worthless when it 
is perceived that in every age virtue has consisted in the 
cultivation of the same feelings, though the standai'ds of 
excellence attained have been different. The terms higher 
and lower, nobler or less noble, purer or less pure, repro- 
sent moial facts with much greater fidelity than the terms 
right or wrong, or virtue or vice. There is a certain sense in 
which moral distinctions are absolute and immutable. There 
is another sense in which they are altogether relative and 
transient. There are some acts which are so manifestly and 
grossly opposed to our moral feelings, that they are r^rded 
as wrong in the veiy earliest stages of the cultivation of 
these feelings. There are distinctions, such as that between 
trutii and falsehood, which from their nature assume at once 
a sharpness of definition that separates them from mere 

quality coD^es^parimentjS’offrsit les ancienti avaient des attribiits 
c(»nme an Eire divin. . . . De-la divine.’—Manry, Hist, des BsUgwns 
amwi les contradictions les pins ds la Greco antique, tome i. pp, 
choq'iantes dans les notions que 678-679. 
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rirtuea of degree, though even in these cases there are wide 
variations in the amount of scrupulosity that is in di^erent 
periods required. But apart from positive commands, the 
sole external rule enabling men to designate acts, not simply 
■IS better or worse, but as positively right or wrong, is, 1 
conceive, the standard of society; hot an arbitrary standard 
like that which Mandc\ille imagined, but the level which 
society has attained in th«^ cultivation of what our moral 
faculty tells us is the higher or virtuous part of our nature. 
He who falls below this is obstructing the tendency which is 
the essence of viitue. He who merely attains this, may not 
be justified in his own conscience, or in other words, by the 
standaixl of his own moral development, but as far as any 
external rule is concerned, he has done his duty. Ho who 
rises above this has entered into the region of things which 
it is virtuous to do, but not vicious to neglect—a region 
known among Catholic theologians by the name of ‘ counsels 
of perfection.’ No discus-sions, I conceive, can be moi'© idle 
than whether slavery, or the slaughter of prisoners in war, 
or gladiatoiial shows, or polygamy, ai-e essentially wrong. 
They may be wrong now—they were not so once—and when 
an ancient countenanced by his example one or other of these, 
he was not committing a crime. The unchangeable proposi¬ 
tion for which we contend is this—that benevolence is always 
a virtuous dis})ositiori—that the sensual i)art of our naturo is 
always the lower part. 

At this point, however, a very difficult problem naturally 
arises. Admitting that our moral nature is superior to 
our intellectual or jffiysical nature, admitting, too, that by 
the constitution of our being we perceive ourselves to be 
under an obligation to develope our nature to its perfection, 
establishing the supreme ascendency of moml motives, the 
qtiestion still remains whether the disparity between the 
different parte of our being is such that no material or intel¬ 
lectual advantage, however great, may be rightly purchased 
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by any sacrifice of our moral nature, however small. This 
is the gteat question of casuistry, the question which divines 
express by asking whether the end ever justifies the means; 
and on this subject there exists among theologians a doctrine 
which is absolutely unrealjised, which no one ever dreams of 
applying to actual life, but of which it may be truly said 
that though propounded with the best intentions, it would, 
if acted upon, be utterly Incomjmtible with the very rudi- 
nfbuts of civilisation. It is said that an undoubted sin, even 
the most trivial, is a thing in its essence and in its conse¬ 
quences so unspeakably droailful, that no conceivable material 
or intellectual advantage can counterbalance it; that rather 
than it should be committed, it would be better that any 
amount of calamity which did not bring with it sin should 
be endured, even that the whole human ittce should perish in 
agonies.^ If this be the case, it is manifest that the supreme 
object of humanity should be sinlessncss, and it is equally 
manifest that the means to this end is the absolute suppres¬ 
sion of the dcsii’es. To expand the circle of wants is neces¬ 
sarily to multiply temptations, and therefore to increase the 
number of sims. It may indeed elevate the moral standai'd, 
for a torpid sinlcssness is not a high moral condition ; but if 
every sin be what these theologians assert, if it be a tiling 
deserying eternal agony, and so inconceivably frightful that 
the min of a world is a less eyil than its commission, even 
moral advantages ai o utterly incommeusui'ate with it. No 
heightening of the moml tone, no depth or ecstasy of devo¬ 
tion, can for a moment be placed in the balance. The con¬ 
sequences of this doctrine, if applied to actual life, would be 

* *The Church holds that it one soul, I will not say should be 
were better fur sun and moon to lost, but should compiit one single 
drop Stem heaven, for the earth to venial sin, should tell one wilftil 
fail, and for all the many millions untruth, though it harmed no one, 
who are upon it to die of starva- or steal one poor farthing without 
tion in extremest agony, so far as excuse.'—Newman's Angtiam 
,t6mt)OrHl aihictinu goes, timn that cvlties^ p, 190. 
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80 extravagant, that thoir simple statement is a I'efutation. 
A sovereign, when calculating the consequences off’a war, 
should reflect that a single ain occasioned by that war, a 
single blasphemy o*? a wounded soldier, the robbery of a 
single hencoop, the violation of the purity of a single woman, 
is a gi'eater calamity than the ruin of the entire commerce of 
his nation, the loss of her most precious •provinces, the de¬ 
struction of all her }X)Mrcr. He must believe that the evil of 
the increase of uneliastity, which invariably results from tft© 
formation of an army, is an immeasurably gmitor calamity 
than any material or [K)litical disastei’s that army can )>t>ssibly 
avert. He must believe that the most fearful plague or 
famine that desolates his land should be regarded as a 
matter of rejoicing, if it has but the feeblest and most taan- 
sient influence in repressing vice. Ho must believe that if 
the agglomeration of his people in great citi^ adds but one 
to the number of thcii* sins, no possible intellectual or 
mateiial advantages cun pi'event the construction of cities 
being a fearful calamity. According to this principle, eveiy 
elaboration of life, every amusement that brings multitudes 
together, almost eveiy art, eveiy accession of wealth that 
awakens or stimulates desires, is an evil, for all these become 
the sources of some sins, and their advantages are for the 
most part purely terrestrial. The entire structure of civili¬ 
sation is founded upon the belief that it is a good thing to 
cultivate intellectual and material capacities, even at the 
eost of certain moml evils which we are often able accurately 
to foresee.' The time may come when the man who lays the 
foundation-stone of a manuflicturo will be able to predict 
with assurance in what proportion the drunkenness and the 
unchastity of his city will be increased by his enterprise. 

' There is a remarkable disser- work of the Benthamite school, 
tation on thkr sabject, called * The called EsMys by a BairUter (rt* 
limitatioQs of Morality,' in a very printed from the Saturday litniiew), 
ingenioue and suggMtive little 
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Ifei be will still pursue that enterprise, and mankind will 
pronounce it to be good. 

Tlie theological doctrine on the subject, considered in its 
full stringency, though professed by many, is, as I have said, 
realised and consistently apied on by no one; btit the prac¬ 
tical judgments of mankind concerning the extend of the 
superiority of moi\l over all other interests vaiy greatly, and 
this variation supplies one of the most serious objections to 
iifbuitlve moralists. The nearest practical approach to tiic 
theological estimate of a sin may bo found in the ranks of the 
ascetics. Their whole system rests upon the belief that it is 
a thing so transcondently dreadful as to bear no proporiion 
or appreciable relation to any earthly interests. Starting 
from this belief, the ascetic makes it the exclusive object of 
his life to avoid sinning. He accordingly abstains from all 
the active business of society, relinquishes all worldly aims 
and ambitions, dulls by continued discipline his natural 
desir«?s, and endeavours to pass a life of complete absorption 
in religioiis exercises. And in all this his conduct is reasonable 
and consistent. The natural course of eveiy man who adopts 
this estimate of the enoimity of sin is at oveiy cost to avoid 
all external influences that can prove temptations, and to 
attenuate as far as possible his own appetites and emotions. 
It is in this respect that the exaggerations of theologians 
paralyse our moral being. For the diminution of sins, how¬ 
ever important, is but one port of moral progress. When¬ 
ever it is forced into a disproportionate prominence, we find 
tame, languid, and mutilated natures, destitute of all 
and energy, and this tendency has been still furiher aggra¬ 
vated by tiie extreme prominence usually given to the virtue 
of gentleness, which n^iy indeed be attained by men of strong 
natures and vehement emotions, but is evidently more con¬ 
genial to a somewhat feeble and passionless character. 

Ascetic practices are manifestly and rapidly disappearing, 
sod their decline is a striking proof of the ovanescenoe of 

VOL. I. 1 
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tihe moral notions of which they were the expression, hut 
in many existing questions relating to the same matter, we 
find perplexing divm'sity of judgment. ^We find it in the 
continst between the system of education usually adopted by 
the Catholic priesthood, which hiu^ for its pre-eminent object 
to prevent sins, and for its moans a constant and minute 
supervision, and the English S 3 r 8 tem of pu!>lio schools, which 
is certainly not the most fitted to guard against the possi¬ 
bility of sin, or to foster any veiy delicate scrupulosity «lif 
feeling ; but is intended, and popularly supposed, to secure 
the healthy expansion of every variety of capacity. We find 
it in the widely different attitudes which good men in dif- 
fei'ent periods have adopted tow'ards religious opinions they 
believe to be false; some, like the reformers, refusing to par¬ 
ticipate in any superstitious sei-vico, or to withhold on any 
occcusion, or at any cost, their piot&tt against what th^ re¬ 
garded as a lie; others, like most ancient, and some modem 
philosophei-s and politicians, combining the most absolute 
pei'sonal incredulity with an assiduous observance of super¬ 
stitious lites, and strongly censtiiing th(^ who distm^bed 
delusions which are useful or consolatory to the people; 
while a third class silently, but without protest, withdraw 
themselves from the observances, and desire that their 
opinions should have a fme expression in litemture, but at 
the same time discourage all proselytising efibrts to force 
them rudely on unprepared minds. We find it in the 
frequent conflicts between the political economist and the 
Catholic priest on the subject of early marriages, the former 
opposing them on the giuund that it is an essential condition 
of material vreli-being that the standard of comfort should 
not be depressed, the latter* advocating them on the ground 
that the postionement of marriages, through prudential 
motives, by any large body of men, is the fertile mother of 
sin. We find it most conspicnously in the marked diversities 
of tolerance manifested in different commnnides towa^ 
amusements which may in themseives be per^ctly innocent. 
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but which prove the sources or the occasions of vice. The 
Scotchi Fiiritans probably represent one extreme, the Parisian 
society of the empp^e the other, while the position of average 
Englishmen is pcrhai)s equidistant between them. Yet this 
deference, great as it is, u a difference not of principle, but 
of degree. Ko Puritan seriously desires to suppress every 
clau-gathcring, e^ery highland game which may have occa¬ 
sioned an isolated fit of dninkenness, though he may be 
ftpablo to show that it has prevented any sin that would 
otherwise have been committed. No Frenchman will ques¬ 
tion that there is a certain amount of demomlisation which 
should not be tolemted, however great the enjoyment that 
accompanies it. Yet the one dwells almost exclusively u^ton 
the moitil, the other upon the attractive, nature of a s|3ectacle. 
Between these there are numerous gindations, which ai*e 
shown in frequent disputes about the merits and demerits of 
the racecourse, the ball, the theatre, and the concert. Where 
then, it may be asked, is the line to be drawn ? By what rule 
can the point l>o determined at whicli an amusement becomes 
vitiated by the evil of its consequences 1 

To these questions the intuitive moralist is obliged to 
answer, that such a lino cannot be drawn, that such a rule 
docs not exist. The colours of our moral nature are i-arely 
separated by the sharp lines of our vocabulary. Tliey fade 
and blend into one another so imperceptibly, that it is im¬ 
possible to mark a precise point of transition. The end of 
man is the full development of his being in that symmetiy 
and proportion which nature has assigned it, and such a de¬ 
velopment implies that the supreme, the predominant motive 
of Ills life, should he moral. If in any society or individual 
this ascendency does,not exist, that society or that individual 
ism a diseased and abnormal condition. But the superiority 
of the moral part of our nature, though unquestionable, is 
indefinite not infinite, and the prevailing standard is not at 
all times the same. The moralist can only lay down general 

i2 
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principles. Individual feeling or the general sentiment oi 
society must draw the application. * 

The vagueness t^at on such questions confessedly hangs 
over the intuitive theory, has always been insisted u}K>n by 
members of the opposite school, wljo * in the greatest happi¬ 
ness principle’ claim to ix)ssess a definite formulary, enabling 
them to draw boldly the frontier line betwefei the lawful and 
the illicit, and to remove moiul disputes from the domain of 
feeling to that of demonstration. But this claim, which forms 
the great attraction of the utilitarian school, is, if I mistake 
not, one of the grossest of impostures. We compare with 
accuracy and confidence the value of the most various 
material commodities, for we mean by this term, exchange¬ 
able value, and we have a common measure of exchange. 
But we seek in vain for such a measure cuabling us to coni- 
jMire different kinds of utility or happiness. Thus, to t*ike u 
very familiar example, the question may be proposetl, whether 
excursion trains from a country district to a seaport town 
produce more good than evil, whether a man governed by 
moral principles should encourage or op{x»so them. They 
give innocent and healthy enjoyment to many thousands, 
they enlarge in some dt^ree the range of their ideas, they can 
hardly be said to prevent any sui that would otherwise have 
been committed, they give rise to many cases of drunkenness, 
each of which, according to the theological doctrine we have 
reviewed, should be deemed a more dreadful calamity than 
the earthquake of Lisbon, or a visitation of the choleiti, but 
which have not usually any lasting terrestrial efifects; they 
also often produce a measure, and sometimes no small measure, 
of more serious vice, and it is probable that hundreds of 
women may trace their first fall to the excursion train. We 
have here a number of advantages and disadvantages, the 
fii’st being intellectual and physical, and the second moral. 
Nearly all moralists would acknowledge that a few instances 
of immorality would not prevent the excursion train bt^ing, 
on the whole, a good thing. All would acknowledge that 
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very numerous instances would more than counterbalance its 
advaiftages. The intuitive moralist confesses that he is im< 
able to dniw a pi^ise lino, showing -^here the moral evils 
outweigh the physical benefits. In what possible respect the 
introduction of Benthamite formularies improves the matter, 
I am unable to understand. No utilitarian would reduce 
the question to one of simple majority, or would have the 
^ynicism to balance the ruin of one woman by the day’s em 
joyment of another. The impossibility of drawing, in such 
cases, a distinct line of division, is no argument against the 
intuitive moralist, for that impossibility is shared to the full 
extent by his rival. 

There ai'e, as we have seen, two kinds of interest with 
which utilitarian moralists arc concerned—the private interest 
which they l^eliove to be the ultimate motive, and the public 
interest which they believe to be the end, of all vii’tue. Witli 
reference to the first, the intuitive moralist denies that a 
selfish act can 1^ a virtuous or meritorious one. If a man 
wheu about to commit a theft, became suddenly conscious 
of the presence of a policeman, and through fear of ari est and 
punishment were to absbiin from the act he would otherwise 
hiive committed, this abstinence would not appear in the eyes 
of mankind to possess any moral value; and if he were de¬ 
termined partly by conscientious motives, and partly by fear, 
the pi*esenco of tlie latter element would, in proportion to its 
strength, detract from his merit. But although selfish con¬ 
siderations are distinctly opposed to virtuous ones, it would 
be a mistake to imagine they can never ultimately have 
a purely moral influence. In the first place, a well-ordered 
system of threats and punishments marks out the path of 
virtue with a distinctness of definition it could soircely have 
otherwise attainedi In the next place, it often happens that 
when the mind is swayed by a conflict of motives, the expec¬ 
tation of reward or punishment will so reinforce or support 
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tlie virtuous motives, as to secure their victoiyj and, as 
every triumph of these motives increases their strength and 
weakens the opposing principles, a step w^l thus have been 
made towards moral perfection, which will render more pro¬ 
bable the future triumph of unassis/^d virtue. 

With reference to the interests of society, there ai*o two 
distinct assertions to be made. The first is, that although 
the pm'suit of the ■welfaie of others is undoubtedly one foitn 
of virtue, it does not include all virfue, or, in other words, 
that there are forms of virtue which, even if beneficial to 
mankind, do not become virtuous on that account, but have 
an intrinsic excellence which is not preportionod to or depen¬ 
dent on their utility. The second is, that there may occasion¬ 
ally aiise considerations of extreme and overwhelming utility 
that may justify a sacrifice of these virtues. Tliis sacrifice 
may be made in various ways —fis, when a man undertakes 
an enterprise which is in itself perfectly innocent, but which 
in addition to its gi’eat material advantages will, ns he well 
knows, preduce a certain measure of crime ; or when, all- 
staining frem a protest, he tacitly countenances beliefs which 
he considers untrue, because he regaixls them as ti*aiiscen- 
dently luseful; or again, when, for the benefit of othere, and 
under cireiunstanccs of gieat urgency, he uttci'S a direct false¬ 
hood, as, for example, when by such means alone be can 
pave the life of an innocent man.' But the fact, that in these 
ciises considerations of extreme utility are suffered to over- 

* TliofollowingfMihSHgo,though Wgo romme David, car j*ai la 
father %'a^e and rhetori<‘al, is not certitude en moi-mSine qu’eu psir- 
unimprpMive: *Oni, dit Jacobi, donnaut A ce» fantes euivaut la 
jo mentirais comme Deedemona lettre rhomme exerce le droit 
niourante, je tromperais comme souvcraiti que la majeetd do son 
Oreste quand i! rout mourir A la Afcre lui confl^ro ; il appose le scoau 
place (le ^lade, j'assassinerais de sa divine nature sur la grAef 
eomme ^mol^n, je serais paijure qu'il accorde.’ — Barchou de 
commo Epaminondas et Jean de hoen, Jlisi. 4c la PhUo». 

Witt, je me dAtermjnerais an sui- tome i. p. 205. 
cide comme Catos, je serais sacri- 
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ride considerations of morality, is in no degree inconsistent 
«rith t|ie fieK,‘ts, that the latter differ in kind from the former, 
that they are of a Jiigher nature, and that they may supply 
adequate and legitimate motives of action not only distinct 
from, but even in opposition to utility. Gold and silver are 
different metals. Gold is more valuable than silver; yet a 
very small qiianfk>y of gold may be advantageously exchanged 
for a very large quantity of silver. 

\ The last class of objections to the theory of natural moral 
poix^ptions which it is necessary for me to notice, arises from 
a very miscluovous equivocation In the woi-d natiual. * The term 
natural man is sometimes regarded as synonymous with man 
in bis ]mmitive or barbarous condition, and sometimes as ex- 
prossii^ all in a civilised man that is duo to nature as dis¬ 
tinguished from artificial habits or acquirements. This 
equivocatiou is especially dangerous, because it impliies one of 
the moat extravagant exceeses to which the sensational phi¬ 
losophy could bo pushed—^the notion that the diffei'ence be- 
tfwcen a savage and a civilised man is simply a difference of 
acquisition, and not at idl a difference of development. In 
accordance with this notion, those who deny original moral 
distinctions have ransacked the accounts of travellers for ex¬ 
amples of savages who appeared destitule of moral sentiments, 
and have adduced them as conclusive evidence of thdr posi¬ 
tion. Now it is, 1 think,; abundantly evident that these 
oamtives aie usually exceedingly untrustworthy.^ Tliey 

' This equivocation seems to haml, it is, I think, equally certain 
me to lio at tho root of the famotis that man necessarily becomes a 
dispute whether man is by nature social being in exact proportion to 
a social being, or whether, ns the development of the capacities 
Hobbes averred, the state of nat tire of his nature, 
is a state of war. Sew persons * One of t he best living authori- 
who have observed the recent light ties on this question writes: ' The 
tlirown on tho subject will question asserted existence of savages so low 
that the primitive condition of roan as to ha ve no moral standard is too 
was that of savage life, and fewer ^undless to be discussed. Every 
still will question that savage life human tribe has its general viewsas 
is a state of war. On tho other to iriiat conduct is right and what 
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have been in most cases collected bj uncritical and unphilo- 
Bophical travellers, who knew little of the language aftid stUI 
less of the inner life of the people they dos^inbed, whose means 
of informatiou were ^uired in simply traYei*sing the country, 
who wei’e more struck by moral paradox, tlian by imosteuta< 
tious virtue, who were proverbially addicted to embellishing 
and exa^erating the singularities they ^tiiessed, and who 
very raraly investigated their origin. It should not be for¬ 
gotten that the French moralists of the last centuiy, who in¬ 
sisted most strongly on this species of evidence, were also the 
dup^ of one of the most curious delusions in the whole com¬ 
pass of literaiy history. Those unilinching sceptics who 
claimed to be the true disciples of the apostle who believed 
nothing that he had not touched, and whose rolentlhss criti¬ 
cism played with withering effect on all the holiest feelings 
of our xlhtm:e, and on all the tenets of traditional creeds, had 
discovered one happy land where the ideal had ceased to L)C a 
dream. They could point to one people whose pure and 
rational morality, purged fix>m all the clouds of bigotry and 
enthusiasm, shone with an almost dazzling splendour above the 
ignoi’ance and superstition of Europe. Yoltairo forgot to gibe, 
and Helv^tins kindled uito enthusiaam, when China and the 
Chinese rose before tlieii' minds, and to this semi-barbarous 
nation they habitually attributed maxims of conduct that 
neither Koman nor Christian virtue had ever realised. 

But putting aside these considerations, and asstuning the 
fidelity of the pictures of savage life upon which these 
writers rely, they fail to prove the point for which they are 
adduced. The moralists I am defending, assert that we 
lK)8ses8 a natural power of distinguishing between the higher 
and lower parts of our nature. But the eye of the mind, like 

wrong, and each generation hands there is yet wider agreement 
the standard on to the next. Even throughout the human race.*-— 
ia the details of their moral stand- Tylor on Primitive Society, CotUem* 
acds, wide as their diflferences are, po/rary J?ea»etp, April 1873, p. 7(]A 
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the eye of the body, may be closed. Moral and rational 
facnltiei may be alike dormant, and they will certainly be so 
if moil are wholly *iminei‘8ed in the gyatihcatiou of their 
seiisoa. Man is like a plant, which requires a favourable 
soil for the full expansion^of its natural or innate powers.^ 
Yet those powei^ both rational and moral are thei'e, and 
when quickened into action, each will discharge its a|>|x>inted 
fiyictions. Jf it could be proved that there are savages who 
are absolutely destitute of the progressive energy which dis 
tiuguishes reason from instinct and of the moral aspiration 
which constitutes virtue, this would not prove that rational 
or moml faculties form no part of their nature. If it could 
1)6 shown that there is a stage of barbarism in wliich man 
knows, feels and does nothing that might not be known, felt 
and done by an ape, this would not be sudicient to reduce 
Idm to the level of tho brute. There would still be this 
broad distinction between tliem—tho one possesses a cai)acity 
for devolopmont which the other does not possess. Under 
favoumble cimiinstauces the savage will become a reasoning, 


' The distinction betwoen innate 
faculties oTolved by experience and 
innate ideas independent of experi^ 
eiice, and the anal(^y between the 
expansion of the former and that 
of tho bud into the flower has been 
very happily treated by Reid. (On 
the Active Pemen, essay iii. chap, 
viiij p. 4.) Professor Sedgwick, 
criticising Locke’s notion of tho soul 
being originally like a shoot of 
white paper, Imutifully says: 
' Naked man comes from his mot her's 
wotnb, ^ endowed with Hinlw and 
senses indeed well fitted to tho ma- 
teriol world, yet powerless from 
want of use; and as for knowledge, 
his sod is one unvaried blank; yet 
has this blank been already touched 
bv a eelesrial hand, and when 
plunged in the coloura which sur¬ 


round it, it takes not its tinge from 
accident but design, and comes forth 
covereii with a glorious pattern.* 
{On the Studies qfthe University^ 
p. 04.) Leibnitz says: *L’esprit 
'n’est point uno tablo mse. 11 est 
tout plein de caraettres quo la sen- 
a-ition ne pent quo d^uvrir et 
mettre en lumi^re an lieu do les y 
imprimer. Je mo suis servi de In 
comparaison d’uno pierre de marbre 
qui a des veines pliitot quo d’une 
pierre do marbre tout imte, . . . 
8’il y avaitdans In pierre des veines 
qui marquassent la figure d*llercule 
pr6f4rablemont A d’autres figures, 
. . . . Hercnle y seraitcommeinn4 
eu quelque fa^on, quoiqu'il fallAt du 
travail pour d4couvrir ces veines.* 
—Critiqw de i^Emi sw PEntende- 
ment. 
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progressiTo, and moral man : under no circumstances can a 
nmilar transformation be effected in the ape. It tAay be as 
difficult to detect {^he oakleaf in the acorn as in the stone \ 
yet the acorn may be converted into an oak : the stone will 
always continue to be a stone.* « 

The foregoing pages will, J trust, have exhibited with 
sufficient clearness the nature of the tw^ great divisions of 
moral philosophy—the school which proceeds fiom the primi¬ 
tive tiiith that all men desii'e happiness, and endeavourstout 
of this fact to evolve all ethical doctrinos, and the school 
whicli traces our moral systems to an intuitive perception 
that cei*tain pailis of our nature are higher or better than 
others. It is obvious that this difference concerning the 
oiigin of our moral conceptions forms part of the very much 
wider metaphysical cpiestion, whether our ideas are derived 
exclusively from sensation or whether they spiing in part 
from the mind itself. The latter theory in antiquity was 
chiefly repi*esented by the Platonic doctrine of pre-oxi«tence, 
which rested on the conviction that tho mind has the power 
of drawing from its own depths certain conceptions or ideas 
which cannot be explained by any post-natal experience, and 
must therefore, it was said, have been acquired in a previous 


* The argument against the in¬ 
tuitive moralists derived from 
savage life was employed at some 
length by Locke. Paley then 
adopted it. taking a history of l)ase 
ingratitude related by Valerius 
Maximus, and asking whether a 
savage would view it witli disap¬ 
probation. {Moral rhil. book i. 
ch. d.) Dugald Stewart (Active 
and Moral i^toers, vol. i. ppi. 230- 
231) and other writers have very 
fully answered this, butthe same ol^ 
joerion has been revived in another 
form by Mr. Austia, who supposes 
{heetitree on Jwrisprudence^ vol. i. 
pp. 82-83) a savage wlio first meets 


a hunter carrying a dead deer, kills 
the hunter and steals the deer, and 
is afterwards himself assailed by 
another hunter whom ho kills, Mr. 
Austin asks whether the savags 
would perceive a moral difference 
between these two acts of homi¬ 
cide? Cortaiuly not. Id this early 
stage of dovolopmeiit, the savage 
recognises a duty of justice and 
humanity to the members of his 
tribe, but to no one beyond this 
circle. Ho is in a * state of war’ 
with the foreign hunter. He has a 
right to kill the hunter and the 
buDtmr an equal right to kill him. 
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exbtcmce* In the serenteentb conturjr it took the foim of a 
doctnne of innate ideas. But thougb this theory in the form 
in which it was profdissed by Lord Herbert of Cherbury and 
assailed by Locke has almost disappeared, the doctrine that 
we possess certain fiioiilties which by their own expansion, 
and not by the i-^ption of notions from without, are not 
only capable of, but must necessarily attain, certain ideas, as 
th(^ bud must necessarily expand into its own specific fiower, 
stilf occupies a distiugiushed place in the world of speculation, 
and its probability lias been greatly strengthened by recent 
observations of the itingo and potency of instinct in animals. 
From some passages in his Essay, it appears that Locke him¬ 
self had a confused |)erception of this distinction,^ which was 
l^ no means unknown to previous writers; and after the 
publication of the philosophy of Locke it was clearly exlii- 
bitod by Shaftesbury and Leibnitz, and incidentally noticed by 
Berkeley long before Kant established his distinction between 
the form and the matter of our knowledge, between ideas 
which are received a j>riori and ideas which are received a 
posteriori. The existence or non-existence of this source of 
ideas forms the basis of the opposition between the inductive 
philasophy of England and the French philosophy of the 
eighteenth century on the one hand, and the German and 

' Everyone who is acquainted of Condillac grew professedly out 
with metaphysics knows that there of his philosophy. In defence of 
has been an almost endless contro- the legitimacy of tlie process by 
versy about Locke’s meaning on which these writers evolved their 
this point. The fact seems to be c«inclusions from the premisses of 
that Locke, like most great origi* Locke, the reader may consult the 
uutors of thought, aud indeed more' very able lectures of M. Citusiu on 
than most, ofUn failed to perceive Locke. The other side has been 
the ultimate consequences of his treated, among others, by Dugald 
principles, and partly through some Stewart in his Dissertatum, by Pro- 
confhrioii of thought, and partly fessor Webb in his InteUeetualwm 
through unhappiness of expression, of Loeke^ and by Mr. Rogers in an 
has left passages involving the con- essay reprinted from the Ekiinburffk 
elnriotts of Iroth scliools. As a Roview, 
matter of history the sensual school 
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Scotch philosophies, as well as the French eclecticism of the 
nineteenth centiiiy upon the othox*. The tendency of the fii-st 
school is to restrict as far as possible thn active powers of the 
hhmau mind, and to aggrandise as far as possible the empire 
of external cuxnimstanccs. The ether school dwells especially 
on the instinctive side of our nature, and maintains the ex¬ 
istence of certain intuitions of the reason, certain categories or 
original conceptions, which are pi'esupposed in all our reason¬ 
ings and cannot be I’esolved into sen^tions. The boast of the 
first school is that its searching analysis leaves no mental 
phenomenon unresolved, and its attraction is the extreme 
simplicity it can attain. I'ho second school multiplies faculties 
or original principles, conceutnites its attention mainly upon 
the uatui« of our undoi’standing, and asserts very strongly 
the initiative force lx)th of our will and of our intellect. 

We find this connection between a pliilosophy based 
ui^on the senses, and a morality founded upon utility fi-om 
the earliest times. Aixstotle was distinguished among the 
ancients for the emphasis with wliich ho dwelt upon the 
utility of virtue, and it was from the writings of Aristotle 
that the schoolmen derived the Yimous formulary which has 
Ijecome the motto of the school of Locke. Locke himself 
devoted especial rt^search to the I'cfntation of the doctrine of 
a natuitil moral .sense, which he endeavoured to overthrow 
by a catalogue of immoral practicos that exist among savages, 
and the hesitation he occasionally exhibited in his moral 
doctrine corresponds not unfaithfully to the obscurity thrown 
over his metaphysics by the admission of reAection as a source 
of i<h*as. If hi.s oi)ponent Leibnitz mode pleasure the object 
of mural action, it was only that refined pleasuio which is 
pioduced by the contemplation of the happiness of others. 
When, however, Condillac and his followers, removing reAec- 
tion from the position Locke had assigned it, reduced the 
philosophy of sensation to its simplest expression, and when 
Uie Scotch and German writers elaborated the principles of 
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(he opposite school, (he moral tendencies of both were Indis* 
piitablyinanifested. Everywhere the philosophy of sensation 
was accompanied by the morals of intejest, and the ideal 
philosophy, by an assertion of the existence of a moral 
faculty, and every inilaenc$) that has affected the pi'cvailing 
theoiy concerning, the origin of our ideas, has exercised a 
corresponding influence upon the theories of ethics. 

The great movement of modem thought, of which Bacon 
was at onco the highest representative and one of the chief 
agents, has been truly said to exhibit a stnking resemblance, 
and at the same time a striking contrast, to the movement of 
ancient thought, which was effected chiefly by the genius of 
Hocrates. In the name of utility, Socrates diverted the in¬ 
tellect of antiquity from the fantastic cosmogonies with which 
it had long been occupied, to the study of the moral nature 
of man. In the name of the same utility Bacon laboured to 
divert the modern intellect from the idle metaphysical specu¬ 
lations of the schoolmen to natural science, to which newly 
discovered instruments of research, liis own sounder method, 
and a cluster of splendid intellects, soon gave on unprece¬ 
dented impulse. To the indirect influence of this movement, 
perhaps, oven moi'e than to the direct teaching of Gfassendi 
and Locke, may bo ascribed the great ascendency of sensa¬ 
tional philosophy among modern nations, and it is also con¬ 
nected with some of the most important differences between 
ancient and modem histoiy. Among the ancients the human 
mind was chiefly directed to philosophical speculations, in 
wliich the law seems to bo perpetual oscillation, while among 
the modems it has rather tended towards physical science, 
and towards inventions, in which the law is perpetual pro- 
gi'ess. National power, and in most cases oven national 
independence, implied among the ancients the constant energy 
of high intellectual or moral qualities. When the heroism 
or the genius of the people had relaxed, when an enervating 
philosophy or the lassitude that often accompanies civilisation 
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ariived, the whole edi 6 ce speedily tottered, the sceptre was 
transfeired to another state, and the same history (was else* 
where reproduced. A great nation bequeathed indeed to its 
Bucce.ssor 3 works of transcendent beauty in ai*t and literature, 
philosophies that could avail only when the mind had risen 
to their level, examples that might stimulate the hemism of 
an aspiiing people, warnings that m^ht /sometimes arrest it 
on the path to niin. But all these acted only thiough the 
mind. In modern times, on the other hand, if we put i^de 
i*eligious indueuces, the principal causes of the superiority of 
civilised men are to be found in inventions which wdien once 
discovered can never pass away, and the effects of which arc 
in consequence in a great measure removed fi'oia the diietua- 
tions of moral life. The causes which most disturbed or 
accelerated the noiimil progi^ess of society in antiquity were 
the appearance of great men, in modem times they have been 
the appearance of great inventions. Printing has sccurwl 
the intellectual achievements of the past, an<l funiishcd a sure 
gtiaiiintee of future progress. Gunpowder and militsuy 
machinery have rondered the triumph of barbai'iaiis imi)0S8i> 
ble. Steam has luiited nations in the closest l)0mls. Innii* 
merahle mechanical contrivances have given a decisive pits* 
pondeiance to that industrial element which has colonrerl all 
the developments of our civilisation. The leading character¬ 
istics of modern societies are in consequence marked out 
much more by the triumphs of inventive skill than by the 
sustained energy of moral causes. 

Now it will appear evident, I think, to those who reflect 
carefully upon their own minds, and upon the course of 
history, that these three things, the study of physical science, 
inventive skill, and industrial enterprise, are connected in 
such a manner, that when in any nation there is a long-sus* 
tained tendency towards one, the others will natuiuUy follow. 
This connection is partly that of cause and effect, for snocess 
in either of these branches facilitates success in the others a 
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knowledge of OAtural laws being the baeis of many of the 
most important mYentioiiB» and being itself acquired by the 
aid of instruments of lesearch, while industry is manifestly 
indebted to both. But besides this connection, there is a 
connection of congrnity. The same cast or habit of thought 
developos itself in these three forms. They all ^present the 
natural tendende^^of what is commonly called the practical 
as opposed to the theoi-etical mind, of the iuductive or expeii< 
mVtal opposed to the deductive or ideal, of the cautious 
and the plodding as oppos<xl to the imaginative and the am- 
bitioiLs, of tho mind that tends naturally to matter as opposed 
to that which dwells naturally on ideas. Among the ancients, 
the (listtete for physical science, which the belief in the capn- 
cious divine government of all natural phenomena, and the 
distaste for mdustrial enterprise whichi slavery produced, 
conspired to favour the philosophical tendency, while among 
the modeiiis physical science and tho habits of industrial life 
continually react upon one another. 

There can be no question that the intellectual tendencies 
of modern times are far superior to those of antiquity, both 
in respect to the material prosperity they effect, and to the 
uninterrupted progress they secure. Upon the other hand, 
it is, I think, equally unquestionable that this superiority is 
purchased by the sacrifice of something of dignity and eleva¬ 
tion of character. It is when the cultivation of mental and 
moral qua'ities is deemed the primaiy object, when the mind 
and its interests are most removed from the things of sense, 
tliat great characters are most frequent, and the standard of 
iieroism is most high. In this, as in other cases, the law oi 
oongruity is supreme. The mind that is concentrated most 
on the properties of matter, is predisposed to derive all ideas 
&om the senses, while that which dwells naturally upon its 
own operations inclines to an ideal philosophy, and the pre¬ 
vailing system of morals depends largely upon the distinctiom 

In the next place, we may obsei^e that the practical 
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consequences, so far as ethics are concerned,* of the opposition 
between the two great schools of morals, are less tha!h might 
be inferred from the intellectual chasm that separates them. 
Moralists grow up in the atmosphere of society, and expe¬ 
rience all the common feelings ()f other men. Whatever 
theory of the genesis of morals they may fonn, they commonly 
recognise as right the brofui moral principles of the world, and 
they endeavour—though I have attempted to show not always 
successfully—to prove that these principles may be accounted 
for and justified by their system. The groat practical differ¬ 
ence between the school lies, not in the difference of the 
virtues they inculcate, but in the different degrees of promi¬ 
nence they assign to each, in the different casts of mind they 
represent and promote. As Adam Smith observed, a system 
like that of the Stoics, which makes self-control the ideal of 
excellence, is especially favourable to the heroic qualities, a 
system like that of Hutcheson, which resolves virtue into 
benevolence, to the amiable qualities, and utilitarian systems 
to the industrial virtues. A society in which any one of 
these three forms of moral excellence is especially prominent, 
has a natural tendency towards the corresponding theory of 
ethics; but, on the other hand, this theory, when formed, 
reacts upon and strengthens the moral tendency that elicited 
it. The Epicureans and the Stoics can each claim a great 
historical fact in their favour. When every other Greek 
school modified or abandoned the teaching of its founder, the 
disciples of Epicurus at Athens preserved their hereditary 
faith unsullied and unchanged.^ On the other hand, in the 

* I make this qualification, bo- * See the forcible passage in 

cause 1 belitive that the denial of life of Epicurus by Diogenes LaSr- 
a moral nature in man capable of tius. So Mackintosh; * It is re- 

S erceiviog the distinction between markable that, whil^ of the three 
uty and interest and the rightful professors who sat in the Porch 
supremacy of the former, is both from Zeno to Posidonius, every one 
philosophically mid actu^ly sub- either softened or exaggerated the 

versive of natural theology. doctrines of his predecessor, fund 
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Honiaa empire, idmosli every great character, almost every 
effort the cause of liberty, emanated from the ranks of 
Stoicism, while Epicureanism was continually identified with 
corruption and with tyranny. The intuitive school, not 
having a clear and simple external standard, has often proved 
somewhat liable to assimilate with superstition and mysticism, 
to become fantastic, unreasoning, and impractical, while the 
prominence accorded to interest, and the constant intervention 
o#^calculation in utilitarian systems, have a tendency to de¬ 
press the ideal, and give a sordid and unheroic ply to the 
character. The first, dwelling on the moral initiative, elevates 
the tone and standard of lifisi. The second, revealing the in- 
tlucnce of surrounding drcumstances upon character, leads to 
the^most important practical reforms.* Each school has thus 
proved in some sense at once the corrective and the comple¬ 
ment of the other. Each when pushed to its extreme results, 
produces evils which lead to the reappearance of its rival. 

Having now considered at some length the nature and 


wlule the beautifVil and reverend 
philosophy of Plato had in his own 
Academy d^nerated into a scep¬ 
ticism which did not spare morality 
itself, the system of Epicurus re¬ 
mained without change; his disci¬ 
ples continued for to show 
personal honour to his memory in 
a manner which may seem unac¬ 
countable among those who were 
taught to measure propriety by 
a calculation of pa^ble and out 
ward usefulness.*— UiMertatian on 
Ethical Philosophy, p. 85, ed. 1836. 
See, too, Tennemann {Manud de la 
'i Philosophic, ed. Cousin, tome i. p. 
2 ) 1 ). 

* Thus e.g. the ma^ificent 
chapters of Hriv^tins on the moral 
eflE^ts of despotism, form one of 
the best modern contributions to 
[K>litioaLethtcs. We have a curious 

VOL. I. II 


illi^tration of the emphasis with 
which this school dwells on the 
moral importance of institutions in 
a memoir of M. De Tra^, On the 
best Plan of Natimal Education, 
which appeared first towards the 
close of the French Bevolution, 
and was reprinted during the Be- 
stoistion. The author, who was 
one of the most distingnished ol 
the disciples of CondiUac, argued 
that the most efficient of all ways 
of educating a people is, the esta- 
blishmentof a good system of police, 
for the constant association of the 
ideas of crime and punishment in 
the minds of the masses is the one 
effectual method of creating moral 
habits, which will continue to act 
when the fear of punishment is 
removed* 
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londeucies of the theories according to which men test and 
classify their moinl feelingSi we may {lass to an exai^inatioD 
of the pixicess according to which these feelings are developed, 
or, in other words, 6 f the causes that lead societies to elevate 
then moral standard and determine their preference of some 
particular kinds of \TUftue. The dbservatiohs I have to offer 
on this suhjeert will l)e of a somewhat miscellaneous chaiacter, 
hut they will all, J trust, tend to show the nature of the 
changes that constitute moral history, and to funiish us wifjsh 
some genend principles which may be applied in detail in Che 
succeeding chapters. 

It is sufficiently evident, tliat, in pi*o{)ortion to the high 
organisation of society, the amiable and the social virtues 
will be cultivated at the expense of the heimc and the ascetic. 
A coui*ageous endurance of suffering is probably the first 
fom of human virtue, the one conspicuous instance in savage 
life of a 00111*86 of conduct opposed to uatui*al impulses, and 
pursued thiough a belief tljat it is higher or nobler than the 
op]>osite. In a disturbed, disorganised, and warlike society, 
acts of great cours^^e and groat enduninco are very frequent, 
and determine to a veiy hu'ge extent the course of events; 
but in proportion to the organisation of communities the 
occasions for their display, and their influenco when displayed, 
are alike restricted. Besides this the tastes and habits of 
civilisation, the mnumerablo inventions designed to promote 
comfort and diminish pain, set the cuirent of society in a 
dii'ection altogether different from heroism, and somewhat 
emasculate, though they 1*011 ne and soften, the character. 
Asceticism again—including under this term, not merely the 
monastic system, but also all efforts to withdraw from the 
world in order to cultivate a high degree of sanctity—^belongs 
naturally to a society which is somewhat rude, and in which 
isola&on is frequent and easy. When men become united in 
very close bonds of oo-operation, when industrial enterprise 
becomes very ardent, and the prevailing impulse is strong^ 
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towards material wealth and luxurious ei^joyiuentB, virtue is 
tegarde^ chiefly or solely in the light of the interests of 
society, and this tendency is still further strengthened by the 
educational iufluence of legislation, whfch imprints moral 
distinctions very deeply on the mind, but at the same time 
accustoms men to measure them solely by an external and 
utilitarian standadd.* The fii'st table of the law gives way 
to the second. Good is not loved for itself, but as the means 
to%m end. All that virtue which is required to form up¬ 
right and l)enovolent men is in the highest degree useful to 
society, but the qualities which constitute a saintly or 
spiritiud character as dLstingulahed from one that is aimplj 
moral and amiable, have not the same direct, uniform and 
manifest tendency to the promotion of happiness, and they 
are accordingly little valued.^ In savage life the animal 

' An important intellectual re literary historians to trace, but 
volution is at present taking place there is one which is, I think, 
in England. The ascendency in much felt in the sphere of ethics, 
literary and philosophical questions An important effect of these jour- 
which belot^ed to tlie writers of nals has been to evoke a large 
books is manifestly passing in a amount of literary talent in the 
very ^eat degree to weekly and lawyer class. Men whose profes- 
even ^ily pipers, which have long sional duties would render it im< 
been supreme in politics, and have possible for them to write long 
begun within the last ton years books, are qnite capable of treating 
systematically to treat ethical and philosophical subjects in the form 
philosophical questions. From ) of short essays, and have in fact 
their immense circulation, their become conspicuous in these peri- 
incontestable ability and the power odicals. There has seldom, 1 think, 
they possess of continually reite- before, been a time when lawyers 
rating their distinctive doctrines, occupied such an important lite- 
from the impatience, too, of long raiy position as at present-, or when 
and elaborate writings, which leg^ ways of thinking had so great 
newspapers generate in the public, an influence over English plmi^o- 
it has come to pass that these phy; and this fhet has been emi- 
periodicals exercise probably a nently favourable to the progress 
greater influence, than any other of utilitarianism, 
prodttctimis of the day, in forming ’ There are some good remarks 
the ways of thinking of ordinary on tiiis point in the very striking 
ediioatM Englishmen. Tha many chapter on the present condition 
consequences, good and eril, of this of Christianity in Wilberforce*s 
change it will be the duty of future Practical Viao* 

9 
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nature bemg supreme, tkese higher qualities are unknown. 
In a very elaborate material civilisation Uie prevailinfj; atmo¬ 
sphere is not favoumble either to their*production or their 
appreciation. Their place has usually been in an interme¬ 
diate stage. ^ 

On the other hand, tbei'e are certain vii'tues that are the 
natural product of a cultivated society. ^Independently of 
all local and special circumstances, the ti'ansition of men 
^nm a barbarous or semi-civilised to a highly organised si^te 
necessarily brings with it the destruction or abridgment of 
the Intimate sphere of revenge, by transferiing the office of 
punishment from the wronged person to a passionless tribunal 
appointed by society; ^ a growing substitution of pacific foi 
warlike occupations, the introduction of I'efined and intel¬ 
lectual tastes which gradually displace amusements that 
derive their zest from their barbarity, the lupid multiplica¬ 
tion of ties of connection between all classes and nations, 
and also the strengthening of the imagination by intellectual 
culture. This last faculty, considered as the power of reali¬ 
sation, forms the chief tie between our moral and intellectual 
natures. In order to pity siiffering wo must realise it, aiid 
the intensity of our compassion is usually proportioned to 
the vividness of our realisation.* The most frightful catas¬ 
trophe in South America, an earthquake, a shipwreck, or a 
battle, wiU elicit less compassion than the death of a single 
individual who has been binught prominently before our eyes. 
To this cause must bo chiefly ascribed the extraordinary 
measure of compassion usually bestowed upon a conspicuous 


* See Bdd's Essays on the Aciiw 
PowerSf iii. 4. 

*I say esnally proportioned, 
because it is, I believe, possible 
for men to realise intensely suffer¬ 
ing, and to derive pleasure from 
that very fret This is especially 
the case with vindictive cruelty, 


but it is not, 1 think, altogether 
confined to that sphere. This ques¬ 
tion we shall hare occasion to 
examine when discussing the gla¬ 
diatorial shows. Host emmty, 
howev^, ^riqgs from callousness, 
which is simply dulness of imagi¬ 
nation. 
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oondemned orizninal, the affection and enthiiaiflsm that centre 
upon sSvereigns, and many of the glaring inconsistencies of 
our historical judgxaents. The recollection of some isolated 
act of magnanimity displayed by Alexander or Caesar moves 
08 more than the thought ef the 30,000 Thebans whom the 
Macedonian sold w slaves, of the 2,000 prisoners he crucified 
at Tyre, of the 1,100,000 men on whose corpses the Boman 
r<^ to fame. Wrapt in the pale winding-sheet of general 
tenns the greatest tragedies of history evoke no vivid images 
in our minds, and it is only by a groat effort of genius that 
an historian can galvanise them into life. The irritation 
displayed by the captive of St. Helena in his bickerings with 
his gaoler affects most men more than the thought of tho 
nameless thousands whom his insatiable egotism had hurried to 
tho grave. Such is the frailty of our nature that we are more 
moved l>y the tears of some captive princess, by some trilling 
biogitiphical incident that has floated down the stream of 
history, than by the Mori*ows of all the countless multitudes 
who i)ei*ishcd beneath the sword of a Tamerlane, a Bajazet, 
or a Zonghis Khan. 

If our benevolent feelings are thus the slaves of our 
imaginations, if an act of I'ealisation is a necessary antecedent 
and condition of compassion, it is obvious that any influence 
tliat augments the range and power of this realising faculty 
is favourable to the amiable virtues, and it is equally evident 
that education has in the highest degree this effect. To an 
uneducated, man all classes, nations, modes of thought and 
existenoe foreign to his own are unrealised, while evezy in¬ 
crease of knowledge brings with it an increase of insight, and 
therefore of sympathy. But the addition to his knowledge 
is the smallest part of this change. The realising &oulty is 
itself intensified. Every book he reads, every intellectual 
exerdse in which he engages, accustoniB him to rise above the 
objects immediately present to his senses, to extend his reali¬ 
sations into new spheres^ and reproduce in his imagination 
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the thoughts, feelings, and characters of others, with a viYid- 
ness inconceivable to the savage. Hence, in a great^ degree, 
the tact with which a refbied mind le^ns to discriminate 
and adapt itself to the most delicate shades of feeling, and 
hence too the sensitive humanity with which, in proportion 
to their civilisation, men loalise and recoil^from cruelty. 

We have here, however, an impoi*tant distinction to 
draw. Under the name of cruelty are comprised two kii^s 
of vice, altogether diflerent in their causes and in most* of 
their consequences. There is the cruelty which spiings from 
callousness and brutality, and there is the cruelty of vindic* 
tiveness. The first belongs chiefiy to hard, dull, and some¬ 
what lethargic characters, it appeai^s most frequently in 
strong and conquering nations and in temperate climates, 
and it is due in a very great degree to defective realisation. 
The second is rather a feminine attribute, it is usually dis¬ 
played in oppressed and suffeiing communities, in passionate 
natures, and in hot climates. Great vindictiveneas is often 
united with great tenderness, and gi'eat callousness with 
giaat magnanimity, but a vindictive nature is i*arely magna¬ 
nimous, and a brutal nature is still moro rarely tender. The 
ancient Homans exhibited a remarkable combination of great 
callousness and great magnanimity, while by a curious 
contrast the modem Italian character verges manifestly 
towards the opposite combination. Both forms of cruelty 
aro, if I mistake not, diminished with advancing civilisation, 
but 1^ dfiflforent causes and in diffeient degree Callous 
cruelty disappears before the sensitiveness of a cultivated 
imagination. Yindictive cruelty is diminished by the sub¬ 
stitution of a penid system for private revenge. 

The some intellectual culture that facilitates the realisa¬ 
tion of suffering, and therefore produces compassion, farili- 
tates also the realisation of character and opinions, and 
therefore produces charity. The great majority of uncharit¬ 
able judgments in the world may be traced to a deficienojr of 
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iiuagiuatiou. The chief ca.iise of sectarian animosity, is the 
iucapaSity of most men to conceive hostile systems in the 
light in which the^ appear to their adjierents, and to enter 
into the enthusiasm they inspire. The acquisition of this 
power of intellectual sympathy is a common accompaniment 
of a la^ge and cultivated mind, and wherever it exists, it 
assuages the I’ancour of controversy. The seventy of our 
judgment of criminals is also often excessive, liecaiiso the 
imagination finds it moi'e easy to realise an ac'tion than a 
state of mind. Any one can conceive a fit of drunkenness 
or a deed of violence, but few persons who are by nature 
very sober or very calm can conceive the natural disposition 
that )>i*edisposes to it. A good man brought up among 
all the associations of virtue reads of some horrible crime, 
his imagination exhausts itself in depicting its cii'cumstances, 
and he then estimates the guilt of the criminal, by asking 
himself, ‘ How guilty should I be, were I to perjxitiute such 
an act 1 ’ To realise with any adecjiiacy the force of a passion 
we have never exi)erienced, to conceive a type of character 
radically c1iffei*ent from our own, above all, t6 fonn any 
just appreciation of the lawlessness and obtusoness of moral 
temperament, inevitably generated by a vicious education, 
requires a power of imagination which is among the rai'cst 
of human endowments. Eyen in judging our own conduct, 
this feebleness of imagination is sometimes shown, and an 
old man recalling the foolish actions, but having lost the 
power of realising the feelings, of liis youth, may be very 
unjust to his own past. Tliat which makes it so difficult 
for a man of strong vicious passions to unlxM^m himself 
to a naturally virtuous man, is not so much tlie virtue as 
the ignorance of the latter. It is the conviction that he. 
cannot possibly understand the force of a passion he has never 
felt. 'Hiat which alone renders tolerable to the mind tl^ 
thought of judgment by an all-pure Being, is the union of 
the attribute of omniscience with that of purity, for pmfect 
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knowledge implies a perfect power of realisation. The 
further our analysis extends, and the more our rialising 
faculties are cultiyated, the more sensible we become of the 
influence of circumstances both upon character and upon 
opinions, and of the exaggeration^ of our flrst estimates of 
moral inequalities. Strong antipathies are thus gradually 
softened down. Men gain much in charity, but they lose 
something in zeal. 

We may push, 1 think, this vein of thought one sl^ 
farther. Our imagination, which governs our affections, has 
in its earlier and feebler stages little power of grasping ideas, 
except in a i^ersonified and coiici'ete form, and the power of 
rising to abstractions is one of the best measures of intellec¬ 
tual progi*ess. The beginning of writing is the hieroglyphic 
or symbolical pictui'e; the b^inning of worship is fetishism 
or idolatry; the banning of eloquence is pictorial, sensuous, 
and metaphoncal; the beginning of philosophy is the myth. 
The imagination in its fli-st stages concentrates itself on 
individuals; gradually by an effort of abstraction it rises to 
an institution or well-delined organisation; it is only at a 
very advanced stage that it can grasp a moral and mtellectual 
principle. liOyalty, patriotism, and attachment to a cosmo¬ 
politan cause are thei'cforc three forms of moral enthusiasm 
respectively appropriate to thi‘ee successive stages of mental 
progress, and they have, 1 think, a certain analogy to idola¬ 
trous worship, church feeling, and moral culture, which are 
the centiral ideas of three stages of religious histoiyr. 

The reader will iea<lily understand that generalisatioDB 
of this kifld can pretend to nothing more than an approxi¬ 
mate truth. Our knowledge of the laws of moral progress 
IS like that of the laws of climate. We lay down general 
jTules about the temperature to be expected as we approach or 
recede &om the equator, and experience shows that they are 
substantially corr^; but yet an elevated plain, or a chain 
of mountains, or the neighbourhood of the sea, will often in 
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some degree derange our calculations. So, too, in the history 
of moAl changes, innumerable special agencies, such as 
religious or political^institutions, geograpjiical conditions, tra- 
ditions, antipathies, and affinities, exercise a certain retarding, 
accelerating, or deflecting t influence, and somewhat modify 
the normal progre^. The proposition for which I am con¬ 
tending is simply that there is such a thing as a natural 
history of morals, a defined and regular order, in which our 
mVal feelings are unfolded; or, in other words, that there 
aro ceiHain gi'oups of vii'tucs which spring spontaneously out 
of the circumstances and mental conditions of an xincivilised 
people, and that there are others which are the normal and 
appropriate products of civilisation. The virtues of uncivi¬ 
lised men are recognised as virtues by riviliaed men, but they 
arc neither exhibited in the same perfection, nor given the 
same position in the scale of duties. Of these moral changes 
none are more obvious than the gradual decadence of heroism 
both active and passive, the mcrea.se of compassion and of 
charity, and the transition from the enthusiasm of loyalty to 
those of patriotism and liberty. 

Another form of vii*tue which usually increases with civi¬ 
lisation is veracity, a term wlrich must be regarded as in¬ 
cluding something more than the simple avoidance of direct 
fidsehood. In the ordinary intercourse of life it is readily 
understood that a man is offending against truth, not only 
when he utters a deliberate falsehood, but also when in his 
statement of a case he suppresses or endeavours to conceal 
essential facts, or makes positive assertions without having 
conscientiously verified their grounds. The earliest form in 
which the dufy of veracity is enforced is probably the obser¬ 
vance of vows, which occupy a positlcm of much pi’ominence 
in youthfirl roligioiis. With the shhsequent progress of ervi-, 
lisatiem, we find the successive inculcation of three forms of 
veraoify, which may be termed respectively industrial, politi¬ 
cal, mid pbiloBophical. By the first 1 undeietand that 
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accuracy of statemeut or iidelity to engagements which is com^ 
monly meant when we speak of a truthful man. Though in 
some cases sustained by the strong sehse of honour which 
accompanies a military spirit, this form of veracity is usually 
the special virtue of an industria! nation, for although indus¬ 
trial enteipiise affords gi'eat temptations tp deception, mutual 
confidence, and therafore strict truthfulness, ara in these 
occupations so trausoendently impoiiant that they acqi^r^ 
in the minds of men a value they had never before possesled. 
Veracity becomes the first virtue in the moral type, and no 
character is regarded with any kind of approbation in which 
it is wanting. It is made more than any other the test dis¬ 
tinguishing a good from a bad man. Wo accordingly find 
that even where the impositions of tnule are very numerous, 
the supreme excellence of veracity is cordially admitted in 
theory, and it is one of the first virtues that every man as¬ 
piring to moral excellence endeavours to cultivate. This 
constitutes pr'obably the chief moral superiority of nations 
{lervaded by a strong industrial spirit over nations like the 
Ttalmns, the Spaniards, or the Irish, among whom that spirit 
is wanting. The usual chai'actcristic of the latter nations is a 
certain laxity or instability of character, a prx>nenes 3 to ex¬ 
aggeration, a want of truthfulu^ in little thiirgs, an infidelity 
to engagements from which an Englishman, educated in the 
habits of industrial life, readily infers a complete absence of 
moral principle. But a larger philosophy and a deeper ex¬ 
perience dispel bis error. He finds that where the industrial 
spirit has not penetrated, tnithfirlness rarely occupies in the 
popular mind the same prominent position in the catalogue 
of virtues. It is not reckoned among the fundamentals of 
morality, and it is possible and even common to find in these 
nations—irhat would be scarcely possible in an industrial 
soedbty—^ifien who are habitually dishonest and untruthM in 
small things, and whose Hves are nevertheless influenced by 
a deep religious feeling, and adorned by the consistent pracy 
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fence of ^me of the most difficult and most painful virtues. 
Trust in Providence, content and resignation in extreme 
poverty and sufferihg, the most geuuina amiability and tlie 
most sihcere readiness to assist their brethren, an adherence 
to their religious opinioift which no persecutions and no 
bribes can sbak^ a capacity for heroic, transcendent, and 
prolonged self-sacrifice, may be found in some nations in men 
y^o are habitual liars and habitual cheats. 

• The promotion of industrial veracity is probably the single 
form in which the growth of manufactures exerdses a favour¬ 
able influence upon morals. It is possible, however, for this 
virtue to exist in great perfection without any corresppnding 
giowth of political vei’acity, or in other words, of that spiiil 
of impartiality which in matiem of controversy desires that 
all opinions, arguments, and facts should be fully and fairly 
stated. This habit of whnt is commonly termed * fair play * 
is especially the characteristic of free communities, and it is 
pie-eminontly fostereil by political life. The pi-actice of de¬ 
bate creates a sense of the injustice of suppiessing one side 
of a case, which gradually extends through all foims of in¬ 
tellectual life, and becomes an essential element in the national 
character. But beyond all this thei-e is a still higher form of 
intellectual virtue. By enlarged intellectual culture, es¬ 
pecially by philosophic studies, men come at last to pursue 
truth for its own sake, to esteem it a duty to emancipate 
themselves fi-om party spirit, pi-ejudices, and passion, and 
thttmgh love of truth to cultiviite a judicial spirit in contro¬ 
versy. They aspire to the intellect not of a sectarian but of 
a philosopher, to the mtellect not of a paitisan but of a states¬ 
man. 

Of these three forms of a tnithful spirit the two last maj 
be said to belong ezclusiyely to a highly civilised society. 
The last especially can hardly he attained by any but a cul¬ 
tivated mind, and is one of the latest flowers of virtue that 
bloom in the human heart. The growth, however, both of 
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political and philosophical veracity has been uimatuijally re¬ 
tarded by the op^iobition of theologians, who made it during 
many centuries a n^ain object of their ])olicy to suppress all 
writings that were opposed to their views, and who, when 
this power had escaped their grasp, proceeded to discourage 
in every way impartiality of mind and jpidgment, and to 
associate it with the notion of sin. 

To the observations I have already made concerning t^e 
morel effects of industrial life, I shall at present add but 
two. The first is that an industrial spirit creates two wholly 
diffei'ent types of character—a thrifty character and a specu* 
lating character. Both tyi)es grow out of a strong sense of 
the value and a strong desire for the attainment of material 
comforts, but they are prefoundly different both in their 
virtues and their vices. Tlie chief charactciistic of the one 
type is caution, that of the other enterprise. Thriftiiieas is 
one of the best ipgulatoTs of life. It produces order, sobriety, 
moderation, self-restraint, patient industry, nnd all that cast 
of viitues wliich is designated by the term r'esi)ectability; 
bnt it has also a tendency to form contracted and ungenerous 
natures, incapable of enthusiasm or lively sympathy. Tlie 
speculating character, on the other hand, is restless, fiery, and 
uncertain, very liable to fall into great and conspicuous vices, 
impatient of routine, but by no moans unfavourable to str'ong 
feelings, to great generosity or resolution. Which of these 
two forms the industrial spirit assumes depends upon local 
drcumstances. Thriftiness fiouiishes chiefly among men 
placed outside the great stream of commer’ce, and in positions 
where wealth is only to he acquired by slow and steady in¬ 
dustry, while the speculating character is most common in 
the great centres of enterprise and of wealth. 

In the next place, it may be remarked that industrial 
habits bring fore^ought into a new position in the moral 
lit early stages of theol<^cal heUef, men r^^ordiog 
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avery inoideat that happens to them as the result of a special 
divine tleoree, sometimes esteem it a test of £uth and a form 
of duty to take nof»rocaations for the |utm’e, but to leave 
questions of food and clothing to Providential interposition. 
On the other hand, in an industrial civilisation, prudent 
forethought is re^ainled not simply as lawful, but as a duty, 
and a duty of the very highest order. A good man of the 
imlustrial type deems it a duty not to marry till he has en- 
sui'ed the maintenance of a possible family; if he possesses 
children, he regulates his eicpenses not simply by the relation 
of his income to his immediate wants, but with a constant 
view to the education of his sons, to the poiisioning of his 
daughters, to the future necessities and careers of each mem¬ 
ber of his family. Constant forethought is the guiding 
[U'inciple of his whole life. No single circumstance is re¬ 
garded as a better test of the civilisatiou of a people than the 
extent to which it is diffused among them. The old doctrine 
virtually disappears, and is interpreted to mean nothing 
more than that we should accept with resignation what no 
efforts and no forethought could avert. 

This change is but one of sevoral influences which, as 
civilisation advances, dimmish the spirit of reverence among 
mankind. Beverence' is one of tliose feelings which, in 
utilitarian systems, would Occupy at best a vexy ambiguous 
position; for it is extremely questionable whether the great 
ovils that have grown out of it in the form of religious super¬ 
stition and political servitude have not made it a source of 
moi’e unhappiness than happiness. Yet^ however doubtfiil 
may be its position if estimated by its bearing on happiness 
and on progress, there are few persons who ate not conscious 
that no character can attain a supreme degree of excellence 
in which a reverential spirit is wanting. Of all the forms of 
moral goodness it is that to which the epithet beautiful may 
be most emphatically applied. Yet the habits of advancing 
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civilisatiou are, if I mistake not, on the whole inimical to ite 
growth. For I’everenco giws out of a sense of (fbnstant 
dependence. It is fostei'ed bjr that condition of i-eligions 
thought in which men believe that each incident that befalls 
them is directly and specially c^^rdained, and when every 
event is therefore fraught with a moml impoii;. It is fostered 
by that condition of scientific knowledge id which every por¬ 
tentous natural phenomenon is supposed to be the result of a 
direct divine interpasition, and awakens in consequence eu&- 
tions of humility and awe. It is fostei'ed in that stage of 
political life when loyalty or reverence for the sovei’eign is 
the dominating passion, when an aristocracy, branching forth 
&om the throne, spreads habits of defei'ence and subordina¬ 
tion through every village, when a revolutionary, a democratic, 
and a sceptical spirit are alike unknown. Every gi'cat change, 
either of belief or of cii'cumstanccs, brings with it a change 
of emotions. The self-assertion of liberty, the levelling of 
democracy, the dissecting-kuife of criticism, the cc'onomical 
revolutions that reduce the relations of classes to simple con¬ 
tracts, the agglomei-atiou of population, and the &cilitios of 
locomotion that sever so many ancient ties, are all incom|)ati- 
ble with the tjqie of virtue which existed before the (lOwer 
of ti'adition was broken, and when the chastity of faith was 
yet unstained. Benevolence, uprightness, enterprise, intel¬ 
lectual honesty, a love of j&eedom, and a haired of suiKjrstition 
ai-e growing around us, but we look in vain for that most 
beautiful character of the past, so distrustful of self, and so 
trustful of others, so simple, so modest, and so devout, which 
even when, Ixion-like, it bestowed its afiections upon a cloudy 
made its very illusions the source of some of the purest 
virtues of oiu' nature. In a few minds, the contemplatioo 
of the sublime order of natiu'e produces a reverential feeling, 
but to the great majority of mankind it is an incontoetable 
/ thoi^h mournful fa/bt, that the discoveiy of controlling and 
unchanging law deprives phenomena of their moral signi^* 
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eanco, and nearly all the social and political spheres in which 
revereiibe was fostered hare passed away. Its most beautifnl 
displays are not in imtions like the Ameiicans or the modern 
Fivjnch, who have thrown themselyes most fully into the 
tendendes of the age, btii^ rather in secluded regions like 
Styria or the Tyrol. Its artistic expression is found in no 
work of modern genius, but in the medUeval cathedral, which, 
mellowed but not impaired by time, still gazes on us in its 
d^^bhless beauty through the centmaes of the past. A super¬ 
stitious age, like every other phase of human history, has its 
distinctive virtues, which must necessarily decline before a 
new stage of progress can be attained. 

The virtues and vices growbg out of the rolation between 
the sexes aro difficult to treat in general terms, both on 
account of the obvious delicacy of the subject, and also be¬ 
cause their natural history is exU'emely obscurod by special 
causes. In the moral evolutions we have as yet examined, 
the normal influenoos are most powerful, and the importance 
of deranging and modifying ciimimstances is altogether sub¬ 
sidiary. The expansion of the amiable virtues, the decline of 
heroism and loyalty, and the growth of industiial habits 
spring out of changes which necessai'ily take place under 
almost all forms of civilisation,* and the broad features of the 
movement are theroforo in almost all nations substantially 
the same. Bub in tho history of sensuality, special causes, 
such as slavery, religious doctrines, or laws affecting marriage, 
have been the most xx)werful agents. The immense changes 
effected in this field by the Christian religion 1 shall hereafter 
examine. In the present chapter I shall content myself with 
two or three very genend remai'ks relating to the nature of 
the vice, and to the efiect of difibrent stages of civilisation 
upon its iirogross. 

' Oniie principal exco|Hion being prevents the growth of industrial 
where slavery, coexisting with habits, 
advanced civiHeatioo, retards or 
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Thei‘8 are, I oouceiTe, few’ greater fSillaoiee tliau are in* 
voiced in tlie method so popular among modem 'vv^ters of 
judging the immor^ty of a nation by its statistics of illegiti¬ 
mate bii*ths. Independently of the obvious defect of this 
method in excluding simple prostitution from our compai*isony 
it altogether neglects the fact that a large number of illegiti¬ 
mate bii*ths arise fiom causes totally different from the great 
violence of the passions. Such, for example, is the notion 
prevailing in many countiy districts of England, that iht 
marriage cei'emony has a retix)spective virtue, cancelling 
previous immorality; and such too is the custom so general 
among some classes on the Continent of forming permanent 
connections without the sanction either of a 1^1 or a re* 
ligious ceremony. However deeply such facts may be reprO’ 
bended and deplored, it would be obviously absurd to infer 
fix)m them that the nations in which they are most promi¬ 
nent are most conspicuous for the uncontrolled violence of 
their sensual passions. In Sweden, which long ranked 
among the lowest in the looral scale, if measured by the 
number of illegitimate births, the chief cause appeal's to 
have been the difficulties with which legislators surrounded 
maniage.^ Even in displays of actual and violent passion, 
there are distinctions to be drawn which statistics are wholly 
unable to reach. The coarse, cynical, and ostentatious sensu¬ 
ality which forms the most repulsive feature of the French 
character, the dreamy, languid, and sesthetical sensuality of 
the Spaniard or the Italian, the furtive and retiring sensuality 
of some northern nations, though all forms of the same vice, 
are widely different feelings, and exercise widely different 
effects upon the prevailing disposition. 

In addition to the veiy impoiiant influence upon pubHo 
motals which climate, I tbink, undoubtedly exercises in 

' See Mr. Isinsfs in to have had a similar effeet ia 

Sweden, A similar cause is said Bavaria. 
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stimulating or allaying the passions, it has a poworfiil iiidi- 
reot ao^on upon the position, cbaraeter, and tastes of women, 
by determining the •prevalence of indoor or out-of-door life, 
and also the classes among whom the gift of beauty is difiused. 
In northern countries the prevailing cast of beauty depends 
mtlier on colour than on form. It consists chiefly of a fresh¬ 
ness and delicacy of complexion which seveie laboui* and 
constant exposure necessarily destroy, and whidi is therefore 
mtiely found in the highest peifection among the very poor. 
But the southern typo is essentially democratic. The fierce 
rays of the sun only mellow and mature its charms. Its 
most perfect examples may be found in the hovel as in the 
palace, and the eiicets of this diffusion of beauty may be 
trac^ both in the manners and the morals of the people. 

It is proliable that the observance of this form of virtue 
is naturally most strict in a rude and semi-civilised but not 
barbarous (leople, and that a very refined civilisation is not 
often favourable to its growth. Sensuality is the vice of 
young men and of old nations. A languid epicureanism is 
the normal condition oi nations which have attained a high 
intellect\ial or social civilisation, but which, through political 
causes, have no adequate sphere for the exertion of their 
energies. The temptation arising from the gimt wealth of 
some, and from the feverish longing for luxury and exciting 
pleasures in others, which exists in all laxge towns, has been 
peculiarly fatal to female virtue, and the whole tendency of 
the public amusements of civilisation is in the same direction. 
The rude combats which form the chief enjoyments of bar ¬ 
barians produce cruelty. The dramatic and artistic tastes 
and the social habits of refined men produce sensuality. 
Education raises many poor women to a stage of refinement 
that makes them suitable companions for men of a higher 
rankt hnd not suitable for those of their own. Industrial 
pursuits have, indeed, a favourable influence in promoting 
habits of self-restraint^ and especially in checking the licence 
YOU r» L 
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of militajy life ; but on the other hand, they greatly increase 
temptation by encouraging postponement of mairiage, and in 
communities, eiren more than in individvials, moral inequali¬ 
ties are much more due to difieiences of temptation than to 
differeuces of self-restraint. In IfU'ge bodies of men a consider • 
able increase of temptation always brings with it an increase, 
though not necessarily a proportionate increase, of vice. 
Among the checks on excessive multiplication, the historical 
influence of voluntary continence has been, it must be feaied, 
very small. Physical and moral evils have alone been deci¬ 
sive, and as tiiese form the two opposite weights, we unhappily 
very firequently find that the diminution of the one has been 
followed by the increase of the other. The nearly universal 
custom of early marriages among the Irish peasantry has 
alone rendered possible that high standard of female chastity, 
that intense and jealous sensitiveness respecting female 
honour, for which, among many failings and some vices, the 
Irish poor have long >)een pre-eminent in Europe; but these 
very maiTiages are the most conspicuous proofs of the national 
improvidence, and one of the most fatal obstacles to indus¬ 
trial prosperity. Had the Irish peasants been less chaste, 
they would have been more prosperous. Had that fearful 
&mine, which in the present century desolated the land, 
faUen upon a people who thought more of accumulating sub¬ 
sistence than of avoiding sin, multitudes might now be living 
who perished by literal starvation on the dreary hills of 
limerick or Skibbereen. 

The esLample of Ireland fiimishes us, however, with a 
remarkable instance of the manner in which the influence of 
a moral feeling may act beyond the dicumsfances that gave 
it birth. There is no fact in Irish history more singular than 
the complete, and, I believe, unparalleled absence among the 
Tmh ladeelhood of those moral scandals which in every con- 
tinentel counfry occasionally prove the danger of vows of 
celibacy. The unsuspected pmity of tiio Irish priests in thii 
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respect is the more remarkable, because, the government of 
the coiAitiy being Protestant, there is no special inquisitorial 
legislation to ensure it, because of the almost unbounded in¬ 
fluence of Ihe clergy over their parishioners, and also because 
if any just cause of suspiciop existed, in the fierce sectarianism 
of Irish public opinion, it would assuredly be magnified. 
Considerations of* climate are quite inadequate to explain 
this fact; but the chief cause is, X think, sufl&ciently obvious. 
T^e habit of marrying at the first development of the pas¬ 
sions has produced among the Iiish peasantiy, from whom the 
priests for the most part spring, an extremely strong feeling 
of the iniquity of irregular sexual indulgence, which retains 
its power even over those who are bound to pe]q)etual celibacy. 

It will appear evident from the foregoing considerations 
that, while the essential nature of virtue and vice is un¬ 
altered, there is a perpetual, and in some branches an orderly 
and necessary change, as society advances, both in the pro¬ 
portionate value attached to difierent virtues in theory, and 
in the perfection in which they are realised in practice. It 
will appear too that, while there may he in societies stich a 
thing as moral improvement, there is rarely or nevei*, on a 
large scale, such a thing as unmixed improvement. We may 
gain more than we lose, but we always lose something. 
There are virtues which are Continually dying away with ad¬ 
vancing civilisation, and even the lowest stage possesses its 
distinctive excellence. There is no spectacle more piteous or 
more horrible to a good man than that of an oppressed 
nationality writhing in anguish beneath a tyrant’s yoke; hut 
there is no condition in which passionate, unquestioning self- 
sacrifice and heroic courage, and the true sentiment of 
fraternity are more grandly elicited, and it is probable that 
the triumph of liberty will in these frrms not only lessen the 
moral performances, but even weaken the moral capadtieB of 
mankind. War is, no doubt, a fearful evil, but it is the seed- 
plot of magnanimous virtues, which in a padfic age must 

1.2 
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witlioraxLd decay. Even the gambling-table fosters among 
its more skilful Totaries a kind of moral nerve, a capacity for 
bearing losses 'with^ calmness, and controlling the force of 
the desires, which is scarcely exhibited in equal perfection m 
any other sphere. 

There is still so great a diversity of civilisation in 
existing nations that tmversing tracts ol space is almost 
like traversing tracts of time, for it brings us in contact with 
living representatives of nearly every phase of past civili§a 
tion. But these differences are rapidly disappearing before 
the unparalleled diffusion and simplification of knowledge, 
the still more amazmg progress in means of locomotion, and 
the political and military causes that are manifestly con¬ 
verting Em*ope into a federation of vast centralised and 
democratic States. Even to those who believe that the 
leading changes are on the whole beneficial, there is much 
that is melancholy in this revolution. Those small States 
which will soon have disappeared from the map of Europe, 
besides their vast superiority to most great empires in finan¬ 
cial prosperity, in the material well-being of the inhabitants, 
and in many cases in political liberty, pacific tastes, and 
intellectual progress, form 01^ of the chief refuges of that 
spirit of content, repose, and retrospective reverence which 
is pre-eminently wanting in modem civilisation, and their 
security is in every age one of the least equivocal measuiee 
of intemationid morality. The monastic system, however 
pemicioas when enlarged to excess, has undoubtedly contri¬ 
buted to the happiness of the world, by supplying an asylum 
especially suited to a certain type of character; and that 
vindictive and shor^eigbted revolution which is extirpating 
it from Europe is destroying one of the best correctiyes of the 
excessive indpsiriidism of our age. It is for the advantage of 
a nation it should attain the most advanced ftriattng 
type of progress^ but it is extremely questionable whether it 
is for the advantage of the community at large that all nations 
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utioold atfcAiu Uie same type, eveu when it is the most ad* 
vanoeq. The influence of very varioiis circumstances k 
absolutely necessary to perfect moral d^elopment. Hence, 
one of the great political advantages of class representation, 
which brings within the renge of politics a far greatei’ variety 
both of capacitioB^and moral qualities than can be exhibited 
when one class has an exclusive or overwhelmingly prepon¬ 
derating influence, and also of heterogeneous emx>ires, in 
which difleient degrees of civilisation produce difierent kinds 
of excellence which react upon and complete one another. In 
the rude work of India and Australia a type of character 
is formed which England could ill afford to lose. 

The remarks I have now made will be sufficient, 1 hope, 
to throw some light upon those great questions concerning 
the relations of intellectual and moral progress which have 
of late years attracted so large an amount of attention. It 
has been contended that the historian of human progress 
should concentrate his attention exclusively on the mtellec- 
tual elements ; for there is no such thing as moi*al history, 
morals being essentially stationary, and the nidest barbarians 
being in this respect as far advanced as ourselves. In 
opi^osition to this view, 1 have maintained that while what 
may be termed the primal elements of morals are unaltered, 
there is a perpetual change in the standard which is exacted, 
and also in the relative value attached to particular virtues, 
and that these changes constitute one of the most important 
branches of general history. It has been contended by other 
writers that, although such changes do take place, and 
although they play an extremely great part in the world, 
they must be looked upon as the result of intellectual causes, 
changes in knowledge producing changes in morals. In this 
view, we have seen, there is some truth, but it can only, 
T think, be accepted with great qualification. It is one of the 
plainest of facts that neither the individuals nor the ages 
most distinguished for intelleciiial achievementa have been 
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most distinguished for moral excellence, and that (.a high 
intellectaal and material civilisation has often coexisted 
'idth much depravrty. In some I'especis the conditions of 
intellectuiJ growth are not favouiable to moral growth. 
The agglomeration of men in grca'b cities—which are always 
the centres of pi*ogress and enlightenmert—is one of the 
most important causes of material and intellectual advance: 
but ipeat towns are the peculiar seed-plots of vice, and it .is 
extremely questionable whether they produce any special and 
equivalent oflioi'escenGe of virtue, for even the social virtues 
are probably more cultivated in small populations, where 
men live in more intimate relations. Many of the most 
splendid outbursts of moral enthusiasm may be traced to an 
overwhelming force of conviction rarely found in very culti¬ 
vated minds, which are keenly sensible to possibilities of 
error, conflicting arguments, and qualifying circumstances. 
Oivilisatioa has on the whole been more successful in repress¬ 
ing crime than in repressing vice. It is very favourable to 
the gentler, charitable, and social virtues, and, wherry slavery 
does not exist, to the industrial virtues, and it is the especial 
nurse of the intellectual virtues; but it is in general not 
equally favooi'able to the productkni of self-sacrifice, enthu¬ 
siasm, reverence, or chastity. 

The moral changes, however, which are effected by civili¬ 
sation may ultimat^y be ascribed chiefly to intellectual causes, 
for these lie at the root of the whole structure of civilisod 
Ufe. Sometimes, as we have seen, intellectual causes act 
directly, but more frequently they have only an indirect in¬ 
fluence, pxoducing habits of life which in their turn produce 
new collections of ‘duty. The morals of men aie more go¬ 
verned by their poisuits than by thmr opinions. A type of 
virtue is flrift formed by circumstances, and men afterwards 
make it tlie model opon which their theories are fhimed. 
geographical or other circumstances, that make one 
on military and another industrial, vdll produce in eaifo 
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a. reali|ed type of excellence, and corresponding conceptions 
about the relatiye impoiiance of different virtues widely 
different from thoeb which are product^ in the other, and 
this may be the case although the amount of knowledge in 
the two communities is substantially equal. 

Having discussed these questions as fully as the nature of 
my sulject requires, 1 will conclude this chapter by noticing 
i^fow very prevalent eirors in the moml judgments of history, 
amd will also endeavoui' to elucidate some important conse¬ 
quences that may bo deduced from the nature of moral types. 

It is probable that the moral standard of most men is 
much lower in political judgments than in private matters in 
which their own inteiests are concerned. There is nothing 
more common than for men who in private life are models of 
the most scrupulous integrity to justify or excuse the most 
dagiant acts of political <iishonesty and violence; and we 
should be altogether mistaken if we argued rigidly from such 
approvals to the general moral sentiments of those who utter 
them. Kot unfi.'equently too, by a curious moral paradox, 
political crimes are closely connected with national viiiues. 
A people who are submissive, gentle, and loyal, fiedl by reason 
of these very qualities under a despotic government; but this 
uncontrolled power has never fiuled to exercise a most perm> 
dous influence on rulers, and their numerous acts of nq>acity 
and aggression being attributed in history to the nation they 
represent, the national character is wholly misinterpreted.^ 
There are also particular kinds both of virtue and of vice 
which appear prominently before the world, while others of 
at least equal influence almost escape the notice of history. 
Thus, for example, the sectarian animosities, the horrible per¬ 
secutions, the blind hatred of progress, the ungenerous support 
of every galling disqualifleation and restraint, the intense 
class aelflshness, the obstinately protracted defence of intellect 


* This has besA, 1 think, ospeeiaUy the csss with the Austiiuis. 
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tuEd and political superstition, the childish but whimsicajlly fern 
clous quarrels about minute dogmatic distinctions, or dresses, 
or candlesticks, whi(;}i constitute together'the main features of 
ecclesiastical history, might naturally, though very myustly, 
lead men to place the ecclesiastical type in almost the lowest 
rank, botii intellectually and morally. Thq^ are, in fact, the 
displays of ecclesiastical induence which stand in bold relief 
in the pages of history. The civilising and moralising ip- 
Huenoe of the clergyman in his parish, the simple, unostenta¬ 
tious, unselfish zeal with which he educates the ignorant, 
guides the erring, comforts the sorrowing, braves the horrors 
of pestilence, and sheds a hallowing influence over the dying 
hour, the countless ways in which, in his litUe sphere, he 
allays evil passions, and softens manners, and elevates and 
purifies those around him—all those things, though very e\ i- 
dent to the detailed observer, do not stand out in tbe same 
vivid prominence in historical records, and are continually 
forgotten by histotians. It is always hazardous to argue 
from the chai'acter of a corporation to the character of the 
member's who compose it, but in no other case is this method 
of judgment so fallacious as in the history of ecclesiastics, for 
there is no other class whose distinctive excellences aro less 
apparent, and whose mental and moral defects are more 
glaringly consiucuous in corporate action. In clifibr'ent nations, 
again, the motives of virtue are widely dificrent, and serious 
misconceptions arise from the application to one natron of the 
measui'e of another. Thus the chief national virtues of the 
French })eo])le result from an intense power of sympathy, 
which is also the foundation of some of their most beautiful 
intellectual qualities, of tiieir social habits, and of their un* 
rivalled influence in Europe. No other nation has so habi% 
tual and vivid a sympathy with gimt struggles for freedom 
{j|iyond its border. No other literature exhibits so expanmve 
I cBcumenical a genius, or expounds so skilfully, or appre* 
^ so goB^usly, fln’sigD ideas. In hardly any other land 
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oroitld % disinterested war for tlie support of a suffering na¬ 
tionality find so large an amount of support. The national 
crimes of Franco aro many and grievoui, but much will be 
forgiven her because she loved much. The Anglo-Saxon 
nations, on the other haiSd, though sometimes roused to 
strong but tramdant enthusiasm, are habitually singularly 
naiTOw, unappi'eciative, and unsympathetic. The great source 
o^their national virtue is the sense of duty, the power of pur¬ 
suing a course which they believe to be right, independently 
of all considerations of sympathy or &vonr, of enthusiasm or 
success. Other nations have far suqjassed them in many 
qualities that are beautiful, and in some qualities that are 
great. It is the merit of the Anglo-Saxon race that beyond 
all others it has produced men of the stamp of a Washington 
or a Hampden; men careless, indeed, for glory, but very care¬ 
ful of honour; who made the supreme majesty of moral rec¬ 
titude the guiding principle of theii* lives, who proved in the 
most trying circumstances that no allurements of ambition, 
and no storms of passion, could cause them to deviate one 
hair's breadth from the coiu’se they believed to be their duty. 
This was also a Roman characteristic—especially that of 
Marcus Aurelius. The unweary, unostentatious, and in¬ 
glorious crusade of England against slavery may probably be 
regarded as among the three or four perfectly virtuous pages 
comprised in the histoiy of nations. 

Although it cannot l)e said that any virtue is the nega¬ 
tion of another, it is undoubtedly true that virtues are natur¬ 
ally grouped according to principles of affinity or congrnity, 
which are essential to the unity of the type. The heroical, 
the amiable, the industrial, the intellectual vii*tue8 form in 
this mann^ distinct groups ; and in some cases the develop¬ 
ment of one group is incompatible, not indeed with the exist¬ 
ence, but with the prominence of others. Content cannot be 
the leading virtue in a society animated by on intense indus- 
trial spirit nor submission nor tolerance iiy cries in a society 
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formed upon a military type, nor intellectual vutFea in a 
society where a believing spirit is made the essential of good¬ 
ness, yet each of these conditions is the Ipecial sphere of some 
particulai* class of vu*taes. The distinctive beauty of a moral 
type depends not so much on the* elements of which it is com¬ 
posed, as on the prapoi-tioiis in which those elements are 
combined. The characters of Socretes, of Cato, of Bayai'd, 
of Fenelon, and of St. Francis are all beautiful, but they 
dider generically, and not simply in degrees of excellefioe. 
To endeavour to impart to Cato tho distinctive charm of St. 
Francis, or to St. Francis that of Cato, would be as absurd 
as to endeavour to imite in a single statue the beauties of the 
Apollo and the Laoooon, or in a single landsca|)ethe beauties 
of the twilight and of the meridian sun. Take away pride 
fi*om the ancient Stoic or the modem Englishman, and you 
would have destroyed the basis of many of his noblest vir¬ 
tues, but humility was the very principle and root of the 
moral qualities of the monk. There is no quality virtuous 
in a woman tlmt is not also virtuous in a man, yet that 
disposition or hierarchy of virtues which constitutes a perfect 
woman would be wholly unsuited for a perfect man. The 
moral is in this i*espect like the physical type. The beauty 
of man is not the beauty of woman, nor the beauty of the 
child as the beauty of the adult, nor the beauty of an Italian 
as the beauty of an Englishwoman. All types of character 
are not good, as all types of countenance are not beautiful; 
but there are many distmct casts of goodness, as there are 
many distinct casts of beauty. 

This most impoittmt truth may be stated in a somewhat 
different form. Whenever a man is eminently deficient in 
any virtue, it, of course, follows that his character is imperfect, 
but it does not necessarily follow that he is not in other re- 
iqtecis moral and virtuons. There is, however, usually some 
one virtue, which I may term rudimehtoiy, whioo is Wnght 
forward sO {ffominently before the world, as the first condi* 
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tbn of |iioral excellence, that it may be safely inferred that a 
man who has absolutely neglected it is entirely indifferent to 
mcTul ottlture. Budimentary virtues vai^ in different ages, 
nations, and classes. Thus, in the great republics of anti¬ 
quity patriotism was rudiiftentary, for it was so assiduously 
cultivated^ that it^ppeared at once the most obvious and the 
most essential of duties. Among ourselves much private 
v^tue may co-exist with complete indiffeirence to national 
interests. In the monastic period, and in a somewhat differ¬ 
ent form in the age of chivalry, a spirit of reverential obe¬ 
dience was riidimentaiy, and the basis of all moral progress; 
but we may now frequently find a good man without it, Ids 
moral energies having been cultivated in other directions. 
Common truthfulness and honesty, as I have already said, 
are rudimentary virtues in industrial societies, but not in 
others. Chastity, in England at least, is a iirdimentary 
female virtue, but scaieely a rudimentary virtue among men, 
and it has not been in all ages, and is not now in all coun¬ 
tries, rudimentary among wommi. There is no more impor¬ 
tant task devolving upon a moral historian, than to discover 
in each period the rudimentary virtue, for it regulates in a 
great degree the position assigned to all others. 

h^m the considerations I have urged, it will appear that 
there is considerable danger in proposing too absolutely a 
singlo character, however admirable, as the model to which 
all men must necessarily conform. A character may bo 
perfect in its own kind, but no character can possibly em¬ 
brace all types of perfection; for, as we have seen, the perfec¬ 
tion of a type depends not only upon the virtues that 
constitute it, but also upon the order and prominence assigned 
to them. All that can be expected in an ideal is, that it 
should be perfect of its own kind, and should mdiibit the 
type moat needed in its age, and most widely useful to man¬ 
kind. The Christian type is the glorification of the amiable, 
as the Stoic type was that of the heroic qualities, and this is 
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one of tbe reasons why Christianity is so mucli mo^*e 6tted 
than Stoicism to preside over civilisation, for the more society 
is organised and eivilisod, the greater 'is the scope for the 
amiable, and the less for the heroic qualities. 

The histoiy of that moral intolerance which endeavours to 
reduce all charactei’s to a single type has qpver, I think, been 
eicamined as it deserves, and I shall frequently have occasion 
to advert to it in the following pages. No one can h^vc 
failed to observe how common it is for men to make their 
own tastes or excellences the measure of all goodneas, pro¬ 
nouncing all that is broadly diS^rent from them to be 
imperfect or low, or of a secondary value. And this, which 
is usually attributed to vanity, is probably in most cases 
much more due to feebleness of imagination, to the difficulty 
most men have in conceiving in their minds an oi’der of cha¬ 
racter fundamentally different from theii* own. A good man 
can usually sympathise much more with a very imjierfect 
character of his own typo than with a far more perfect one 
of a different type, 'fo this cause, quite as much as to Ids- 
torical causes or occasional divergences of interest, may bo 
traced the extreme <Udiculty of effecting cordial international 
friendships, espedaily in those cases when a difference of race 
coincides with the difference of nationality. Each nation has 
a distinct type of excellence, each esteems the virtues in 
which it excels, and in which its neighbours are often most 
deficient, incompambly the greatest. Each regaixls with 
especial antipathy the vices from which it is most free, and 
to which its neighbours may be most addicted. Hence aiises 
a mingled feeling of contempt and dislike, from which the 
mcTO milighiened minds are, indeed, soon emancipated, but 
which constitutes the popular sentiment 

The of character of every individual depends partly 
upon imnite temperament and partly upon external cirenm^ 
stances. A warlike, a refined, an industrial society each 
evokes uad requires its specific qualities, and produces its 
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appropi|ate typew If a man of a different type arifie—if, for 
example^ a man formed by nature to exhibit to the highest 
perfection the virtues of gentleness or m^kness, be bom in 
the midst of a fierce military society—^he will find no suitable 
scope feu: octioii, he will jar with his age, and his type will 
be regarded with (^favour. And the effect of this opposition 
is not simply that he will not be appreciated as he deserves, 
he^will also never succeed in developing his own distinctive 
virtues as they would have been developed under other cir¬ 
cumstances. Everything will be against him - the force of 
education, the habits of soedety, the opinions of mankind, 
even his own sense of duty. All the highest models of ex¬ 
cellence about him being formed on a different type, his very 
efforts to improve his being will dull the qualities iu which 
natui^ intended him to excel. If, on the other hand, a man 
with naturally heituc qualities be bom in a society which 
pre-eminently values heroism, he will not only be more ap¬ 
preciated, he will also, under the concurrence of favomable 
cimumstances, cany his heroism to a fiir higher point than 
would otherwise have been possible. Hence changing cir¬ 
cumstances produce changing types, and hence, too, the 
possibility of moral history and the necessity of uniting it 
with general history. Religions, considered as moral teachei's, 
are realised and effective only when the!r moral teaching is 
in conformity with the tendency of their age. If any part 
of it is not so, that part will be either openly abandoned, or 
L'efined away, or tacitly neglected. Among l^e ancients, the 
co-existe>nc6 of the Epicurean and Stoical schools, which 
offered to world two entirely different archetypes of virtue, 
secured in a very remarkable manner the recognition of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of excellence; for although each of these schools 
often attained a pre-eminence, neither ever succeeded in 
wholly destroying or discrediting the other. 

Of the two elements that compose the moral condition of 
Dsankind, our generalised knowledge is almost restricted to 
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one. We know much of tiie ways in which politica]^ sociali 
or intellectoal causes act upon character, but scarcely, any* 
thing of the laws^ that govern innate disposition, of the 
I'easons and extent of the natural moral diversities of indivi¬ 
duals or races. I think, howeuer, that most pei'sons who 
reflect upon the subject will conclude that the progress of 
medicine, revealing the physical causes of oiflTerent moral pre- 
dis|)ositions, is likely ^ place a very large measure of know¬ 
ledge on this point within our reach. Of all the gi^t 
branches of human knowledge, medicine is that in which the 
accomplished results ai^e most obviously imperfect and provi¬ 
sional, in which the field of unrealised possibilities is most 
extensive, and from which, if the human mind were dii^ected 
to it, as it has been during the past century to locomotive and 
other indu.stria] inventions, the most splendid results might 
bo expected. Our almost absolute ignoi'ance of the causes of 
some of the most fatal diseases, and the empirical nature of 
nearly all our best medical treatment, have been often recog¬ 
nised. Tho medicine of inlialatioii is still in its infancy, and 
yet it is hy inhalation that Kaim*e produces most of her 
tliseases, and efiects most of her cures. Tho medical power 
of electricity, which of all known agencies bears most resem¬ 
blance to life, is almost unexplored. The discovery of 
anaesthetics baa in our own day opened out a field of inestim¬ 
able importance, and the proved possibility, under certain 
physical conditions, of governing by extenial suggestdona the 
whole current of the feelings and emotions, may possibly 
contribute yet fiirther to the alleviation of suffering, and per¬ 
haps to that euthanasia which Bacon pro])osed to physiciaDfl 
as an end of their art But in the eyes both of the philan¬ 
thropist and of the philosopher, the greatest of all results 
to be expected in this, or perhaps any other field, axe, I 
oottoeive, to be looked for in the study of the relations 
between dor physical mid our moral natures. He who 
raises moral pathology to a science, expanding, systema- 
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Aud applying many fragmentaiy observations that 
have bden already made, will probably take a place among 
the master mtellectsbof mankind. The Ihstings and bleed¬ 
ings of. the mediaeval monk, the medicines for allaying or 
stimulating the sensual passions, the treatment of nervous 
diseases, the moraynfluences of insanity and of castration, the 
researches of phrenology, the moral changes that accompany 
the successive stages of physical developments, the instances 
o^diseases which have altered, sometimes permanently, the 
whole complexion of the (^laracter, and have acted through 
the character upon all the intellectual judgments,‘ are 
examples of the kind of facts with which su^ a science 
would deal. Mind and body are so closely connected that 
even those who most earnestly protest against materialism 
readily admit that each acts continually upon the other. 
The sudden emotion that quickens the pulse, and blanches or 
flushes the cheek, and the efiect of fear in predisposing to an 
epidemic, are famUiar instances of the action of the mind 
upon the body, and the more poweiful and permanent in¬ 
fluence of the body upon the disposition is attested by count¬ 
less observations. It is probable that this action extends to 
all parts of our moral constitution, that every passion or 
characteristic tendency has a physical predisposing cause, and 
that if we were acquainted with these, we might treat by 
medicine the many varieties of moral disease as systematically 
as we now treat physical disease. In addition to its incalculable 
practical importance, such knowledge would have a great 
philosopbical value, throwing a new light upon the flliation 
of oiu* moral qualities, enablmg ns to treat exhaustively the 
moral influence of climate, and withdrawing the great ques¬ 
tion of the influence of race from the impressions of isolated 
observers to place it on the Arm basis of experiment. It 

* S«e some remarkable in- pdrt* du PApHgw ef du Moral di 
stances of this in Cabanis, Sap'- fffamme. 
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would thus fom the complement to the lahoura of ilie 
historian. *« 

Such discoyeries are» howevoi', perhaps &r from attam* 
ment, and their discussion does not fall witliin the compass 
of this work. My present object is simply to trace the 
action of external circumstances upon morals, to examine 
what have been the moral types proposed as ideal in different 
ages, in what degree they have l^een i-eali<?ed in practice^ 
and by what causes they have been modified, impaired,, or 
destroyed. 
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oha.pt^:r II. 

THE PAGAN EMPIRE. 

One of the first facts that must strike a student who ex¬ 
amines the ethical teaching of the ancient civilisations is how 
imperfectly that teaching was represented, and how feebly it 
was influenced by the popular creed. The moral ideas had 
at no time been sought in the actions of the gods, and long 
before the triumph of Christianity, polytheism had ceased to 
have any great influence upon the more cultivated intellects 
of mankind. 

In Greece we may trace from the earliest time the foot¬ 
steps of a religion of nature, wholly diflerent from the legends 
of the mythology. The language in which the first Greek 
dramatists asserted the supreme authority and universal pro¬ 
vidence of Zeus was so emphatic, that the Christian Fathers 
commonly attributed it either to direct inspiration or to a 
knowledge of the Jewish writings, while later theologians 
of the school of Cudworth have argued from it in favour of 
the original monotheism of our race. The philosophers were 
always eitlier contemptuous or hostile to the prevailing 
legends. Pythagoras is said to have declared that he had seen 
Hesiod tied to a brazen pillar in hell, and Homer hung upon' 
a tree surrounded by serpents, on account of the fables they* 
had invented about the gods.^ Plato, for the same reason, 
1)auiBhed the poets from his republic: Stilpo turned to 

* Diog. LaSrt 
u 


TOL. U 
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ridicule the whole system of sacrifices,^ and was exiled from 
Athens for denying that the Athene of Phidias was a god¬ 
dess.’ Xenophanes remarked that eacif nation attiibutcd to 
the gods its distinctive national type, the gods of the 
^Ethiopians being black, the go(^ of the Thracians fair and 
blue-eyed.’ Biagoras and Theodorus are said to have denied, 
and Protagoras to have questioned the existence of the gods,^ 
while the Epicui'eans deemed them wholly indifferent ^to 
human affairs, and the Pyrrhonists pronounced our faculties 
absolutely incapable of attaining any Sul'S knowledge, either 
human or divine. The Cynic Antisthencs said that there were 
many popular gods, but there was only one god of nature,* 
The Stoics, I'eprodiicing an opinion which was supported by 
Aristotle and attributed to Pythagoi-as,® believed in an all- 
pcrvacliiig soul of nature, but unlike some modem schools 
which have adopted this view, they asserted in emphatic 
language the doctrine of Providence, and the self-conscious- 
ncss of the Deity. 

In the Boman republic and empire, a general scepticism 
hofi likewise aiisen among the philosophers as the first fruit 
of intellectual development, and the educated classes wen^ 
q)eedily divided beiwe^ avowed or virtual atheists, like the 
Epicui'eans/ and pum theists, like the Stoics and the Plato* 
nists. The first, represented by sudi writers as Lucretius 
and Petronius, r^rded the gods simply as the creations of 
fear, denied every form of Providence, attributed the world 

* Plutarch, J)e 2^fectibu$ in Iisctantius in this chapter has col- 

Virt, ^ lected eereral other philoeophio 

* IHog. Laert. 8tUpo, definitions of the Divioity. See 

* Clem. Alexand, Strom, vii. too Plutarch, J}e Ptaoit. PMloa, 

* Cicero, Pa I/ai, Peorum, i. 1. Tertnllian expiains the stoical 

* La^^ant. Imt. Pi». i. 5. theo^ by an ingenious illustration: 

* *iythagorw itadefinivitqnid *Stoici enim volnnt Peumsieper 
eseet Peas: Animus qui per uni- materiemdecucurrissequomodoniel 
vexsasmundi partes, onmem^ue na* per faros.*—^Tert. Pa Anima, 
turam commeans atque difiiisus, As Cicero says: * Bpieunis re 
ex quo omnia qum nsscuntur tolUt, orations relinquit, deos.*—* 
animaiia vttam capiunt.*—*lbid. Ps iVhf. Peer. i. 44. 
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to a c(^ciu'rence of atoms, and life to spontaneous generation, 
and raided it as the chief end of philosophy to banish as 
illusions of the imagination every form of religious belief. 
The o^ers formed a more or less pantheistic conception of 
the Deity, aBsei*ted theexidienceof a Providence,' but treated 
with great contempt the prevailing legends which they 
endeavoured in various ways to explain. The first systema- 
Ijc theory of explanation appears to have been that of the 
»^ciljan Euhemerus, whose w'ork was translated by Ennius, 
lie pi'etended that the gods were originally kings, whose his¬ 
tory and genealogies he professed to trace, and who after 
death had been deified by mankind.^ Another attempt, 
which in the first period of Boman scepticism was more 
generally {mpular, was that of some of the Stoics, who re¬ 
garded the gods as personifications of the difierent attributes 
of the Deity, or of difierent forces of nature. Thus Nep- 
time was the sea, Pluto was fire, Hercules represented tiie 
strength of God, Minerva His wisdom, Ceres His fertilising 
enei-gy.® More than a hundred years before the Empire, 
Varro had declared that ‘the soul of the world is God, and 
that its parts are true divinities.’ * Virgfi and Manilius de¬ 
scribed, in lines of singular beauty, that universal spirit, the 
principle of all life, the efficient cause of all motion, which 


* Sometimes, however, they re- * See on this theory Oicero, Db 
stxicted its^ operation to the great Natur* Dbok i. 42; Lactantias, InsL 
events of life. As an interlocutor Dio, i. 11, 
in Cicero wya; * Magna dii curant, ■ Diog. LaM. Vil. Zeno. St. 
rarva negligunt.*--Cie. Db Jttatwr, Aug. De Oitt, Dei, i v. 11. Maiimus 
De^ 11 . 60. Justin Martvr notices of Tyre, Dimrt. x. (in some edi- 
(IVypAo, i.) that some philosophers tions xxix.) § 8. Seneca, Db Bone* 
maintained that <3od cared for the fioiia, iv, 7-8. Cic. De Natur, Dear, 
httt not for the i. 1 6, Cicero has devoted the first 
mdivmuu. Seneca maintains that two books of this work to the 
the Divinity hu determined all stoical theology. A full review of 
thitt^ by an ina»)rable law of the allegorical and mythical inter- 
dMUny, whiw He has decreed, but ptetatkms of paganism is given by 
He Himsdf obeys. {De JSuseHus, Etanq, Prapar, lih lii. 
IVvridsafcT,) * St. Aug. Ds fi. 

M 2 
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permeates and animates the globe. Pliny said tha^ Hhe 
world and sky, in whose embrace all tilings are enclosed, 
must be deemed a god, eternal, immense, never begotten, 
and never to peiisli. To seek things beyond this is of no 
profit to man, and they transcend the limits of his faculties.’ ’ 
Cicero had adopted the higher Platonic concoction of the Deity 
as mind freed from all taint of matter,^ while Seneca odO’ 
brated in magnificent language * Jupiter the guardian an^ 
ruler of the universe, the soul and spirit, the lord and master 
of this mimdane sphere, . . . the cause of causes, upon 
whom all things hang. . . . Whose wisdom oversees the 
world that it may move uncontrollecl in its course, . . . 
from whom all things proceed, by whose spirit we live, . . . 
who compidses all we see.’® Lucan, the great poet of stoic¬ 
ism, rose to a still higher strain, and to one which still more 
accurately expitssed the sentiments of his school, when he 
described Jupiter as that majestic, all-pervasive spirit, whose 
throne is virtue and the universe.* Quintilian defended the 
subjugation of the world beneath the sceptre of a single 
man, on the ground that it was an image of the government 
of God. Other philosophcre contented themselves with 
asserting the supremo authority of Jupiter Maximus, and 
I'odacing the other divinities to mere administrative and 
angelic functions, or, as the Platonists expi'csaod it, to the 
position of demons. According to some of the Stoics, a 
final catastrophe would consume the universe, the resuscitated 
spirits of men and all those minor gods, and the whole 
creation being absorbed into the groat parent spirit, God 

* Plin. ffist. Nat. ii. 1 . _ * Senec. Qua^. Nat. ii. 45. 

* *Nec varo Dens ipse qui intel- * ‘ Datne Dei eedee, uisi terra et 

a nobis, alio modo intelligi pontos et aer, 
pc^t niA mens solnta qnsedstn et £t ccelazn et virtni f Snperos quid 
fibesa, segre^ita ab omni ooncre- qaasritnus ultra? 
done mcnrtali, omnia sontiens el JupiterestqttodcumqtteridM,quod* 
movens, ipeaqne ]»8edita motu cmnqae moveria.* 
•eui|dterDo/»- 7 W* 0 . QsutMt. i. 27« JPharsal. is. 578-^80 
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W011I4 be all ia all. The very children and old women ridi¬ 
culed Cerberus and the Furies* or treated them as mere 
metaphors of conscience.® In the deism of Cicero the popu¬ 
lar divinities were discarded, the oracles refuted and ridiculed, 
the whole system of divix&tion pronounced a political impos¬ 
ture, and the genesis of the miraculous traced to the exuber¬ 
ance of the imagination, and to certain diseases of the judg- 
4uent.® Before the time of Constantine, numerous books 
had been written against the oracles.^ The greater number 
of these had actually ceased, and the ablest writers justly 
.saw in this cessation an evhlencc of the declining credulity 
of the people, and a proof that the oracles had been a fruit 
of that credulity.® Tlie Stoics, holding, as was their custom, 
aloof from direct religious discussion, dissuaded their dis¬ 
ciples from consulting them, on the ground tliat the gifts of 
fortune were of no account, and that a good man should bo 
content with his conscience, making duty and not success the 
object of his life.® Cato wondered that two augurs could 


* * Quaeve anus tain excors in- 
voniri potest, qiiie ilia, quie quon¬ 
dam credebantur apud inferos por- 
tonta, extimescat?’—Cic. Be 
l)eor. ii. 2. 

* Esse aliquos Manes ot sabterranea 
regua . . . 

Ncms pueri credunt nisi qai nondum 
esre lavantur.’ 

Juv. ii. 149, 1S2. 
See on this subject a good review 
by the Abb6 Frepml, laaPirea ApO‘ 
atoliqu^, leqon viii. 

* Cicero, Be Leg. i. 14; Macro- 
bins, In. Soni. Sei/p. i. 10. 

* See his woru Be Divmatione 
and Be Hoi. Jkonmit which form 
a curious contrast to tbe religions 
conservatism of tbe Be Li^ibua, 
which was written dbieOy from a 
political point of view. 

* EosebittSi Preap. Emng. lib. iv. 

* Tbe oracles first gave their 


answers in verse, but their bad 
poetry was ridiculed, and they 
gradually sank to prose, and at 
last ceased. Plutarch defended tbe 
inspiration of the bad poetry on tbe 
ground that the inspiring spirit 
availed itself of the natural faculties 
of the priestess for the expression 
of its infallible truths—a theory 
which ia still much in vogue among 
Biblical critics, and is, 1 believe, 
called dynamical inspiration. See 
Fontenelle, Hut. dea Oradea (Ist 
ed.), pp. 292->293. 

* See the famous description of 
Cato refiising to consult the oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon, in Lucan, Phan, 
ix. \ and also Arrian, ii. 7- Seneca 
beautifully says, ‘Vis deos pro- 
pitiare? bonus esto. Satis illoe 
coluit quisqnie imitatus eat’— Ep* 
xev. 
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meet with gravity.^ The Homan general Sertorins made the 
foTgeiy of auspicious omens a contmual resource in warfare.* 
The Homan wits made diTination the favourite subject of 
their ridicule.* The denunciation which the eai*)y Greek 
moralists launched against the popular ascription of immoral 
deeds to the gods was echoed by a long series of later philo¬ 
sophers/ while Ovid made these fables the theme of his 
mocking MetomiorphoseSy arxd in his most immoral poem pr(v 
l^sed Jupiter as a model of vice. With an irony not ui^ 
like that of Isaiah, Horace described the carpenter deliberab 
ing whether he should convert a shapeless log into a bench 
or into a god.* Cicero, Plutareh, Maximus of Tyre, and 
Dion Chrysostom either denounced idolatry or defended the 
use of images simply on the gromid that they were signs 
and symbols of the Deity,® well suited to aid the devotions 


* Cicero, De Di»in. ii. 24. 

^ Anlus Gellius, Noct. Att. xv. 22. 

* See a long string of witticisms 
collected by Legendre, Traiti de 
TOpinion^ ou Mimoirea pour aervir 
a PHiaiove de P Esprit humain 
(Venise, 1735), tome i.pp. 386-387. 

* See Cicero, De Natura Deoritm ; 
Seneca, De Bren. Vit, c. xvi.; Plin. 
Hist. Nat. ii. 5; Plutarch, De Sa- 
peraiitione. 

* * Olim truncus eram ficulnns, 

inutile lignum, 

Cum fiiber, incertus scamniim 

faceretne Prispnm, 

Maluit esse Deum.’ 

Sat. I. viii. 1-3. 

* There is a very curious dis¬ 
cussion on this subject, reported to 
have taken phice between Apollo¬ 
nius of lyana and an Elgyptian 
priest. The former defended the 
Gre^ fashion of worshipping the 
Divinity under the form of the 
human image, sculptared by 
Phidias and Praxiteles, this being 
the noblest form we can conceive, 


and therefore the least inadequate 
to tlie Divine perfections. The 
latter defended the E^gyptian cus¬ 
tom of worshipping animals, be¬ 
cause, as he said, it is blasphemous 
to attempt to conceive an image of 
the Deity, and the Egyptians there¬ 
fore concentrate the imagination of 
the worshipper on objects that are 
plainly merely allegorical or sym¬ 
bolical, and do not pretend to offer 
any such image {Pkiloa. ApoU. of 
T^ana, vi. 19). Pliny shortly says, 
‘EiBgiem Dei formamque queerero 
imbedllitatis humanes reor ’ {Hist. 
Ned. ii. 6). See too Max. Tyrius. 
Dies, xxxviii. There was a legend 
that Numa forbade all idols, and 
that for 200 years they were un¬ 
known in Rome (Plutarch, L\fe of 
Numa). Dion Chiysostom said 
that the Gods need no statues or 
sacrifices, but that by these means 
we attest our devotion to them 
xxxi.) On the vanity of rich 
idols, see Plutarch, De Superati^ 
Hone; Seneca, Ep xxxi. 
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of the ^ignorant. Seneca^ and the whole school of Pytha¬ 
goras object^ to the sacrifices. 

These examples %ill bo sufiicient to sj^ow how widely the 
philosophic classes in Eome were removed from the professed 
religion of the State, and liow necessary it is to seek else¬ 
where the sources of their moral life. But the opinions of 
learned men never reiiect faithfully those of the vulgar, 
a^d the chasm between the two classes was even wider than 
ai present before the dawn of Christianity and the invention 
of printing. The atheistic enthusiasm of Lucretius and the 
sceptical enthusiasm of some of the disciples of Oarneades 
were isolated phenomena, and the great majority of the 
ancient philosophers, while speculating with the utmost 
freedom in private, or in writings that were read by the few, 
countenanced, practised, and even defended the religious 
rites that they despised. It was believed that many different 
paths adapted to difierent nations and grades of knowledge 
converge to the same Divinity, and that the most erroneous 
religion is good if it forms good dispositions and inspii'es 
virtuous actions. The oracle of Delphi had said that the 
best religion is that of a man’s own city. Polybius and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who regarded all religions 
simply as political agencies, dilated in rapturous terms upon 
the devotion of the Bomans and the comparative purity of 
their creed. ^ Yarro openly professed the belief that there 
are r'eligious truths which it is expedient that the people 
should not know, and falsehoods which they should believe to 
Ire time.® The Academic Cicero and the Epicurean Caesar were 
both high officers of religion. The Stoics taught that 
every man should duly perform the religious cei'emonies of 
his country.^ 

But the Homan imligion, even in its best days, though an 

^ Liict. Inst. Div. ri. 25. ' St Aug. De Civ, iv. 31. 

* Oion. HaHc. ii.; Polyb. vi. 66. * H^ictetas. Enchir. xxxiz. 
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Adoiirable system of moral discipline, was never an indepen¬ 
dent source of moral enthusiasm. It was the creature of 
the State, and derived its inspiration fr 2 >m political feeling. 
The Homan gods were not, like those of the Greeks, the 
creations of an unbridled and Irreverent fancy, nor, like 
those of the Egyptians, representations of the forces of nature; 
fclicy were for the most j^jiit simple allegories, frigid per¬ 
sonifications of di/lerent vii^tues, or presiding spirits imagined 
for the protection of diflerent departments of industry. The 
religion established the sanctity of an oath, it gave a kind of 
official consecration to certain virtues, and commemorated 
special instances in which they had been displayed ; its local 
character strengthened patriotic feeling, its worship of the 
dead fostered a vague belief in the immoi'tality of the soul,* 
it sustained tlie supremacy of the father in the family, sui*- 
rounded marruige with many imposing solemnities, and 
created simple and reverent characters profoundly submissive 
to an over-ruling Providence and scrupulously observant of 
sacred rites. But with all this it was purely selfish. It was 
simply a method of obtaining prosperity, averting calamity, 
and reading the future. Ancient Home produced many 
heroes, but no saint. Its self-sacrifice was patriotic, not re¬ 
ligious. Its religion was neither an independent teacher nor 
a source of inspiration, although its rites mingled with and 
strengthened some of the best habits of the people. 

But these habits, and the religious reverence with which 
they were connected, soon disappeared amid the immorality 
and decomposition that marked the closing years of the Re¬ 
public and the dawn of the Empire. The stern simplicity of life, 
which the censors had so zealously and often so tyrannically 

* Cicero, speaking of the worship Roman worship of the dead, which 
of deified men, says, * indicat om- was the centre of the domestic 
nium qnidem animos immortales religion, has been recently investi- 
esse. Bed fortium bonoromqne gated with much ability by M. 
divinos .’—De Leg. ii. 11. The Coulanges (Xn 
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enforce^/ was oxchan^ for a luxury which first appeal^ 
after the return of the army of Manlius from Aaia,^ in* 
creased to immense proportions after the almost simulta¬ 
neous conquests of Carthage, Corinth, and Macedonia,* re¬ 
ceived an additional stimulus from the example of Antony,^ 
and at last, und%r the Empire, rose to excesses which the 
wildest Oriental orgies have never surpassed.* The complete 
subversion of the social and political system of the Eepublic, 
tl» anarchy of civil war, the ever-increasing concoume of 
stiangers, bringing with them new philosophies, customs, and 
gods, had dissolved or efiaced all the old bonds of virtue. 
The simple juxtaposition of many forms of worship effected 
what could not have been effected by the most sceptical 
literature or tho most audacious philosophy. The moral in- 
fiuence of religion was almost annihilated. The feeling of 
reverence was almost extinct. Augustus solemnly degraded 
tlie statue of Neptune because his fleet had been wrecked.* 
When Germanicus died, the populace stoned or ovei'threw 
the altars of the gods.^ The idea of sanctity was so far re¬ 
moved from the popular divinities that it became a con¬ 
tinual complaint that prayers were offered which the most 
depraved would blush to pronounce aloud.® Amid the cor¬ 
ruption of the Empire, we meet with many noble efforts of 
reform made by philosophers or by emperors, but we find 


' On the minnte supervision ex¬ 
orcised by the censors on all the 
derails of domestic life, see Aul. 
Qell. JVoc^. ii. 24; iv. 12, 20. 

* Livy, xxxix. 6. 

■Veil. Paterculus, i. 11-13; 
Eutropius, iv. 6. Sallust ascribed 
the decadence of Borne to the de¬ 
struction of its rival, Ourthago. 

* Plutarch, De Aduiatore ef 
Amico. 

* There is much curious inform¬ 
ation about the growth of Homan 
luxury in Pliny (Hist Nat lib. 


xxxiv.). The movement of de¬ 
composition has been lately fully 
traced by Mommsen {Hist of 
Bollinger (tTste and Qtn- 
tik ); Denis (Hist des Idhs mordh s 
dans VAnti^iti ); Pressensd (Uis/. 
des tress premiers SUcles ); in the 
histories of Ohampagny, and in the 
beautiful closing chapters of the 
Apdtrss of Henan. 

■ Sueton. Aug, xvi. 

’ Ibid. Calig. v. 

■ Persius, Sat ii.; Horaee, 
i. 16, w. 67-60. 
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scarcely a trace of the moral mfluence of the old religien. The 
apotheosis of the emperors consummated its d^radation. Hxe 
fore%n gods weret identified with those of Borne, and all 
iheir immoral l^ends associated with the national creed.’ 
The theatre greatly extended the area of scepticism. Ciceit) 
mentions the assenting plaudits with whioii the {^ple heard 
the lines of Ennius, declaring that the gods, though real 
beings, take no care for the things of man.® Plutarch t<dls 
of a spectator ai a tlieatro rising up with indignation afte» a 
recital of the crimes of Diana, and exclaiming to the actoi, 
‘May you have a daughter like her whom you have de¬ 
scribed ! ’ ^ St. Augustine and other of the Fathers long after 
ridiculed the pagans who satirised in the theatres the very 
gods they worshipped in the temples.^ Men were still 
profoundly superstitious, but they resorted to each new re¬ 
ligion as to a charm or talisman of especial power, or a sys¬ 
tem of magic revealing the future. There existed, too, to a 
very large extent, a kind of superstitioua scepticism which 
occupies a very prominent ]>laco in religious history. There 
were multitudes who, declaiing that ^ere were no gods, or 
that the gods never interfered with human afiaire, professed 
with the same breath an absolute faith in all portents, 
auguries, dreams, and miracles. Innumerable natural objects, 
such as comets, meteors, eai*thquakes, or monstrous births, 
were sup^wsed to possess a kind of occult or magical virtue, 
by which they foreshadowed, and in some cases influenced, 


* See, on the identification of 
the Greek and Egyptian myths, 
Plutarch’s De bide ei Oeiride. Tb© 
Greek and Homan gods wore habi* 
tually regarded as identical, and 
CflBsar and Tacitus, in like manner, 
Identified the deities of Gaul and 
Germany with those of their own 
country. See Dellinger, Jew and 
Gentile, vol. ii. pp. 160-165. 


’ * defim genua esse semper 
dixi et dicam coalitum; 

Sed 008 non curare opinor quid agat 
hominum genus.' 

CS^ro adds: ' magno plansu lo¬ 
quitur assenUente popnlo.' — iV 
IHvin, ii. 50. 

• Plutarch, De ISuperatiHone. 

* St. Aug. De Civ, ^ rf. 
Tertul. AjdoI, 15; AmobiuiL Adv 
OeniM, iv. 
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the do8iiiiie& of men. ABtrologjr, which is the special repre- 
aentatiye of this mode of thought, rose to great prominence. 
The elder Pliny notices that in his time a^lief was rapidly 
gaining ground, both among Jhe learned and among the vul-' 
gar, that the whole destiny of man is determined by the star that 
presides over his datiyity; that God, having ordained this, 
never interfei'es with human affairs, and that the reality 
of the portents is due to this pre-ordainment.' One of the 
lat# liistorians of the Empire remarks that numbers who 
deiued the existence of any divinity believed nevertheless 
that tlu^y could not safely appear in public, or eat or bathe, 
unless they had first carefully consulted the almanac to 
ascertain the position of the planet Mercury, or how far tho 
moon w;is from the Crab.^ Except, perhaps, among the pea¬ 
sants in the country districts, the Boman religion, in tho 
last yearn of the Kepublic, and in the first century of the 
Empire, scarcely existed, except in the state of a superstition, 
and he who would examine the true moral infiuence of the 
time must turn to tho great schools of philosophy wliich had 
been imported from Greece. 

The vast place which the rival systems of Zeno and Epi¬ 
curus occupy in the moral history of mankind, and especi¬ 
ally in the closing years of the empire of paganism, may 

* *Far8 alia et bane pelfit, as- with different destinies, who bad 
troque sao eventus assignat, been born at tbe same time, and 
nsBcendi legibus; semelque in therefore under the same stars (vii. 
omnes futures unquam Deo de- fiO). Tacitus expresses complete 
cretum; in reliquum vero otium doubt about the existence of Provi- 
datum. ^ Sedere coapit sententia dence. (Ann. vi. 22.) Tiberius is 
hnc pariterque et eruditum vulgus said to nave been v^ indifferent 
et rude in earn cursu vadit. l^e to the gods and to the worship of 
fiilgnimm monitus, oraculorum tbe temples, being wholly addicted 
prsescite, arnspicum prsdicta, to astrology and convinced that all 
atque etiam parva dictu, in auguriis ^ things were pre-ordained. (Suet. 
sternumenta et offeosiones pedum.' 7116. Ixiz.) 

^Sist.Hfnt. ii. 6. Pliny himself *Ammianu8Marcellinu8,xxviu. 
expresses great doubt almut astro- 4. 
giving many samples of men 
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easily lead us to exaggerate the ci'eative genius* of their 
founders, who, in did little more thim give definitions or in¬ 

tellectual expresslbn to types of excellence that had at all times 
existed in the world. There hav^ ever been stem, upright, self- 
controlled, and courageous men, actuated by a pure sense of 
duty, capable of high efforts of self-sacrifite, somewhat intole¬ 
rant of tho frailties of others, somewhat hard and unsyni- 
pathising in the ordinoiy intercourse of society, but rising to 
heroic grandeur as the stoim lowered upon their path,*Rnd 
more ready to relinquish life than the cause they believed to 
be true. There have also always been men of easy tempera 
and of amiable disposition, gentle, benevolent, and pliant, 
cordial friends and forgiving enemies, selfish at heart, yet 
ever ready, when it is possible, to unite their gratifications 
with those of others, averse to all enthusiasm, mysticism, 
utopias, and superatition, with little depth of character or 
capacity for self-sacrifice, but arlmirably fitted to impart and 
to receive enjoyment, and to render the course of life easy 
and harmonious. The firat are by nature Stoics, and the 
second Spicurcans, and if they proceed to reason about the 
suTfiTn/UTti honunh or the afi^tions, it is more than probable 
that in each case their characters will determine their 
theories. The firat will estimate self-control above all other 
qualities, will disparage the afibetions, and will endeavour 
to separate widely the ideas of duty and of interest, while 
the ^nd will systematically prefer the amiable to the 
heroic, and the utilitarian to the mystical. 

But while it is undoubtedly true that in these matters 
character usually determines opinion, it is not less true that 
character is itself in a great measure governed by national 
circumstances. The refined, artistic, sensual civilisations of 
Greece and Asia Minor might easily produce fine examples of 
the Epicurean type, but Rome was from the earliest times 
pre-eminently the home of stoidam. Long before the Homans 
had begun to reason about philosophy, they had exhibited it in 
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action, in their speculative days it was to this doctrine 
that the noblest minds naturally tended. A great nation 
engaged in perpetual '^^ars in an age when access in warfare 
depended neither upon wealth nor upon mechanical genius, 
but upon the constant energjr of patriotic enthusiasm, and 
upon the unflinching maintenance of military discipline, the 
whole force of the national character tended to the production 
of % single definite type. In the absolute authority accoi’ded 
to the father over the children, to the husband over the wife, 
to the master over the slave, wo may trace the same habits of 
discipline that proved so formidable in the field. Patriotism 
and military honour were indissolubly connected in the 
Roman mind. Th^ were the two sources of national 
entlmsiasm, the chief ingredients of the national conception of 
greatness. They determined irresistibly the moral theory 
which was to prove supreme. 

Now war, which brings with it so many demoralising in¬ 
fluences, ‘ has, at least, always been the great school of 
heroism. It teaches men how to die. It familiarises the 
mind with the idea of noble actions performed under the 
infiuence, not of personal intoi-est, but of honour and of enthu¬ 
siasm. It elicits in the high^t degree strength of character, 
accustoms men to the abnegation needed for simultaneous 
action, compels them to repress their fears, and establish a 
firm control over their affections. Patriotism, too, leads 
them to subordinate thoir personal wishes to the interests of 
the society in which they live. It extends the horizon of life, 
teaching men to dwell among the great men of the past, to 
derive their moral strength, from the study of heroic lives, 
to look forward continually, through the vistas of a distant 
future, to the welfare of an orgamsation which will continue 
when they have passed away. All these influences were 
developed in Roman life to a degree which can now never be 
reproduced. War, for the reasons I have stated, was far mote 
than at pi'esent the school of heroic virtues. Patriotism, 
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in the absence of any strong theological passjon, had 
assumed a transcendent power. The citizen, passing con-^ 
tinually from political to military life, ^hibited to perfecHon 
the moral effects of both. The habits of command formed 
by a long period of almost universal empire, and by the 
aristocratic organisation of the city, contributed to the ele¬ 
vation, and also to the pride, of the national character. 

It will appear, I think, sufficiently evidemt, from these 
considerations, that the circumstances of the Koman people 
tended inevitably to the production of a certain typo of 
character, which, in its essential characteristics, was the type 
of stoicism. In addition to the predisposition which leads 
men in their estimate of the comparative excellence of dif¬ 
ferent qualities to select for the highest eulogy those which 
are most congruous to their own charactei’s, this fact derives 
a great importance from the laige place which the biogmphi- 
cal element occupied in ancimit ethical teaching. Among 
Christians the ideals have commonly been either supernatural 
Ixmgs or men who were in constant connection with super¬ 
natural beings, and these men have usually been either Jews 
or saints, whose lives were of such a nature as to isolate 
them from most human sympathies, and to efface as far as 
possible the national type. Among the Greeks and Romans 
the examples of virtue were usually their own fellow-country¬ 
men; men who had lived in the same moral atmosphere, 
struggled for the same ends, acquired their imputation in tlie 
same spheres, exhibited in all their intensity the same national 
characteriatics as their admirers. History had assumed a 
didactic character it has now almost wholly lost. ■ One of the 
first tasks of every moralist was to collect traits of character 
illustrating the precepts he enforced. Valerius Maximus re¬ 
presented faithfully the method of the teachers of antiquity 
when he wrote his book giving a catalogue of different moral 
qualities, and illustrating each by a profusion of examples 
derived from the history of his own or of foreign nationa 
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* Whenever/aud Plutarch, ‘ we begin an enterprise, or take 
pocnesaion of a charge, or experience a calamity, we place 
before' our eyes the Example of the greatest men of our own 
or of bygone ages, and we ask ourselves how Plato or 
Epaminondas, Lycuigus or Agesilaus, would have acted. 
Looking into theae personages as into a faithful mirror, we 
can remedy our defects in word or deed. . . . Whenever any 
p€jji>lexity arrives, or any passion disturbs the mind, the 
student of philosophy pictures to himself some of those who 
have been celebrated for their virtue, and the recollection sus¬ 
tains his tottering steps and prevents his fall.’ * 

Passages of this kind continually occur in the ancient 
moralists,3 and they show how naturally the highest type of 
national excellence determined the prevailing school of moral 
pliilosophy, and also how the influence of the heroic period 
of national history would act upon the best minds in the 
subsequent and wholly diflbrent phases of development. 
It was therefore not surprising that during the Empire, 
though the conditions of national life weio profoundly altered, 
Stoicism should still bo the philosophical religion, the gi'eat 
source and regulator of moral euthusiaam. Epicureanism 
had, indeed, spread widely in tho Empire,^ hut it proved little 
more than a principle of disintt^ration or an apology for vice, 
or at best the religion of tranquil and indiflerent natures ani¬ 
mated by no strong moral enthusiasm. It is indeed true 
that Eipicurus had himsdf bemi a man of the most blameless 
character, that his doctrines were at first carefully distin¬ 
guished from tho coarse sensuality of the Oyrenaic scho 9 ] 
which had preceded them, that they admitted in theory 
almost every form of virtue, and that tibe school had produced 

^ ’ Ikfto/hotibusin Virt, It was Seneca ie full of eimitar exhorta- 
originally^ the cutom at Roman tione. 

feasts to sing to a pipe the actions * According to Cicero, the first 
and the virtnes it the nreatest Latin work on philosophy was by 
men. (Oic. 2Vw. Quaat. iv.) the Epicurean Amafitnins. (Hmc. 

' B.g Epietetas, Enok, lii« Qua^^ ir.) 
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mftTi y disciples who, if they had not attained the (-highest 
giades of excellence, had at least been men of harmless lives, 
intensely devoted to their master, and especially noted for 
the warmth and constancy of their iiiendships.* But a 
school which placed so high a vafue on ease and pleasure was 
eminently unfit to struggle .-igainat the fearful difficulties that 
beset the teachers of virtue amid the anarchy of a military 
despotism, and the virtues and the vices of the Bomans were 
alike fatal to its success. All the great ideals of Boman cac- 
cellenco belonged to a different type. Such men as a Decius 
or a Begulus would have been impossible in an Epicurean 
society, for even if their actuating emotion wei’e no nobler than 
a desire for posthumous fame, such a desire could never grow 
powerful in a moral atmosphere charged with the shrewd, 
placid, unsentimental utilitarianism of Epicurus. On the 
other hand, the distinctions the Epicui^ns had drawn be¬ 
tween more or less refined pleasures and their elevated 
conceptions of what constitutes the true hapinness of men, 
were unintelligible to the Bomans. who knew how to sacri- 


’ Seo on the groat perfection of 
tlie character of Kpicorus his life 
by Diogenes Laertius, and ou the 
purity of the philosophy he taught 
and me degree in which it was ms* 
torted and misrepresented by his 
Roman followers, Seneca De Vita 
BeatUf c. xii. xiii. and Ep. xxi. 
Gassendi, in a very interesting little 
work entitled PhilosophieB Wpicuri 
l^ntagma, has abundantly proved 
the possibility of uniting Kpicurean 
principles with a high code of 
morals. But probably the most 
beautiful picture of the Epicurean 
sfstem is the first book of the De 
Mnibus, in which Cicero endeavours 
to paint it as it would have been 
painted by its adherents. When 
we K'member that the writer of 


this book was one of the most 
formidable and unflinching oppo* 
nents of Epicureanism in all tlie 
ancient world, it must be owned 
that it would be impossible to And 
a grander example of that noble 
love of truth, that sublime and 
scrupulous justice to opponents, 
which was the pre-eminent glory of 
ancient philosophers, and which, 
after tlie destruction of philosophy, 
was for many centuries almost un¬ 
known in the world. It is impos¬ 
sible to doubt that Epicureanism 
was logicallycompatible with a very 
high degree of virtue. It is, 1 
think, equally impa<isil>le to doubt 
that its practical tendency was to¬ 
wards vice. 
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fioe emoyment, but who, wbou piiTsuiug it, gravitated 
uaturally to the coarsest forms. The mission of Epicurean¬ 
ism was therefore chiefly native. The antA-patriotic tendency 
of its teaching contributed to that destruction of national 
feeling which was necessaiy to the rise of cosmopolitanism; 
whUe its strong opposition to theolc^cal beliefs, supported by 
tho genius and enthusiasm of Lucretius, told powerfully upon 
decaying faith. 

. Such beiug the functions of Epicureanism, tho constnic- 
tive or positive side of ethical teaching devolved almost 
exclusively upon Stoicism j for although there were a few 
philosophers who expressed themselv^ in strong opposition to 
some portions of the Stoical system, their efforts usually 
tended to no more than a modification of its extreme and 
harshest features. The Stoics asserted two cai'dinal principles 
—that virtue was the sole Intimate object to be aspired to, 
and that it involved so complete an ascendancy of the reason 
as altogether to extinguish the affections. The Peripatetics 
and many other philosophers, who derived their opinions 
chiefiy from Plato, endeavoured to soften down the exaggera¬ 
tion of these principles. They admitted that virtue was 
an object wholly distinct from interest, and that it should 1)6 
the leading motive of life; but they maintained that happi¬ 
ness was also a good, and a certain I'cgard for it legitimate. 
They admitted that virfue consisted in the supremacy of the 
reason over the affections, but they allowed the exercise of 
the latter within restricted limits. The main distinguishing 
features, however, of Stoicism, the unselfish ideal and the 
controUing reason, were acquiesced in, and each represents 
an important side of the ancient conception of excellence 
which we must now proceed to examine. 

In the first we may easUy trace the intellectual expression 
of the high spirit of self-sacrifice which the patriotic en¬ 
thusiasm had elicited. The spirit of patriotism has this pecu¬ 
liar characteristic, that, while it has evoked acts of heroism 

VOL. I. N 
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^hicb are both very mimeious and very sublime, it done 
BO without presenting any prospect of personal immortality 
as a reward. Of the forms of humah heroism, it is pro* 
bably the most unselfish. The Spartan and the Roman died 
for his coimtry because he loved It. The martyr's ecstasy of 
hope had no place in his dying hour. He gave up all he 
had, he closed his eyes, as he believed, for ever, and he asked 
for no reward in this world or in the next. Even tiie hope 
of posthumous fame—^the most refined and supersensual of 
nil that can be called reward—could exist only for the most 
conspicuous leaders. It was examples of this nature that 
formed the culminations or ideals of ancient systems of 
virtue, and they naturally led men to draw a very clear and 
deep distinction between the notions of interest and of duty. 
It may, indeed, be truly said, that while the conception of 
what constituted duty was often very imperfect in antiquity, 
the conviction that duty, as distinguished from every modifi¬ 
cation of selfishness, should be the supremo motive of life 
was more clearly enforced among the Stoics than in any later 
society. 

The reader will probably have gathered from the last 
chapter that theio are four distinct motives which moral 
teachers may propose for the purpose of leading men to 
virtue. They may argiie that the disposition of events is 
such that prosperity will attend a virtuous life, and adver¬ 
sity a vicious one—a proposition they may prove by pointing 
to the noional course of affairs, and by asserting the existence 
of a special Providence in behalf of the good in the present 
world, and of rewards and punishments in the future. As 
far as these latter arguments are concerned, the efficacy of 
such teaching rests upon the firmness with which certain 
theological tenets are held, while the force of the first con¬ 
siderations will depend upon the degree and manner in 
which society is organised, for there are undoubtedly some 
conditions of society in which a perfectly upright life has 
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aot eV|^n a general tendency to prosperity. The peculiar 
circumstances and dispositions of individuals will also m< 
Huenoe largely the way in which they reieive such teaching, 
and, as Cicero ot^rved, * what one utility has created, 
another will often d®troy.’ 

They may ai^o, again, that vice is to the mind what 
disease is to the body, and that a state of virtue is in 
censequence a state of health. Just as bodily health is 
desired for its own sake, as being the absence of a painful, 
or at least displeasing state, so a well-ordered and virtuous 
mind may be valued for its own sake, and independently of 
all the external good to which it may lead, as being a 
condition of happiness ; and a mind distracted by passion and 
vice may be avoided, not so much because it is an obstacle in 
the pursuit of prosperity, as because it is in itself essentially 
paisdul and disturbing. This conception of virtue and vice 
as states of health or sickness, the one being in itself a good 
and the other in itself an evil, was a fundamental proposition 
in the ethics of Flato.^ It was admitted, but only to a 
subsidiary place, by the Stoics,* and has passed more or less 


' Mr. Grote gives the following by bringing to him happiness in 
very clear summary of Plato’s itself; next, also, as it leads to 
ethical theory, which he believes ulterior happy results. The un¬ 
to be original:—'Justice isin the just mind is a curse to its possessor 
mind a condition analogous to good in itself and apart from results, 
health and strength in the b^y. though also leads to ulterior 
ligustice is a condition analogous results which render it still more 
to sickness, corruption, impotence a cursetohim.*—Grote^sHa/o, vol. 
in the Ixriy. ... To possess a iii. p. 131. According to Plutarch, 
healthy body is desirable for its Ariko of Ohio defined virtue as 
consequences as a means towards 'the health of the soul.’ {De 
other constituents of happiness, Viriute Morali.) 
but it is still more desirable in *'Beata est ergo vita oonveniens 
itself as an essential element of natnree sues; quee non tiiter con- 
happiness per se, i.e., the negation tingere potest quam si primnm mna 
of sicktt^, whi(^ would of itself me^ est et in peipetnA possessions 
make ns miserable. ... In like sanitatis su«/-~Seneca, De Vita 
manner, the just mind blesses the Beata, c. in. 
possessor twice: first end chiefly 

IT 2 
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Into all the succeeding systems. It is especially faiiourable 
to largo and elevating conceptions of self-culture, for it loads 
men to dwell muah less upon isolateil acts of virtue or vice 
than upon the habitual conditi<^n of mind from which they 
spring. 

It is possible, in the third place, to 0*^00 in favour of 
virtue by offering as a motive that sense of pleasure which 
follows the deliberate performance of a virtuous act. Tiris 
emotion is a distinct and isolated gratification followings a 
distinct action, and may therefore be easily separated from 
that habitual placidity of temper which results from the 
extinction of vicious and perturbing impulses. It is this theory 
which is implied in the common exhortations to enjoy * the 
luxury of doing good,’ and though especially strong in acts of 
benevolence, in which case sympathy with the happiness 
cieated intensifies the feeling, this pleasui'e attends every 
kind of viHue. 

These three motives of action have all this common charac¬ 
teristic, that they point as their ultimate end to the happiness 
of the agent. The fiist seeks that happiness in external cir¬ 
cumstances ; the second and third in psychological conditions. 
Tliere is, however, a fourth kind of motive which may be 
urged, and which is the peculiar characteristic of the intuitive 
school of moralists and the stumbling-block of its opponents. 
It is asserted that we are so constituted that the noUon of 
duty furnishes in itself a natural motive of action of the 
highest order, wholly distinct from all the refinements 
and modifications of self-interest. The coactive force of this 
motive is altogether independent of surrounding circum¬ 
stances, and of aU forms of belief. It is equally true for the 
man who believes and for the man who rejects the Chiistian 
faith, for the believer in a future world and for the believer 
in the mortality of the soul. It is not a question of hap¬ 
piness or unhappiness, of reward or punishment, but of a 
geuerically different nature. Men feel that a certain course 
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of life ii» the natural end of their being, and they feel bound, 
even at the expense of happiness, to pursue it. They feel 
(hat certain acts are essentially good ai^ noble, and others 
essentaaily base and vile, a|id this perception leads them to 
pursue the one and to ayoid the other, irrespectave of all 
considerations of Enjoyment. 

I have rectu’i'ed to these distinctions, which were mote 
fally discussed in the last chapter, because the school of 
philosophy we are reviewing famishes the most perfect of all 
historical examples of the power which the higher of these 
moUves can exercise over the mind. The coarser forms of 
self-interest were in stoicism absolutely condemned. It was 
one of the first principles of these philosophers that all things 
that are not in our power should he esteemed indifferent; 
that the object of all mental discipline should he to withdraw 
the mind from all the gifts of fortune, and that prudence 
must in consequence be altogether excluded from the motives of 
virtue. To enforce these principles they continually dilated 
upon the vanity of human things, and upon the majesty of the 
independent mind, and they indulged, though scarcely more 
than other sects, in many exaggerations about the impassive 
tranquillity of the sage.' In the Roman empire stoicism 
flourished at a period which, beyond almost any other, 
seemed unfavourable to such teaching. There were reigns 
when, in the emphatic words of Tacitus, ' virtue was a 
sentence of death.’ In no period had brute force more 
completely triumphed, in none was the thirst for material 
advantages more intense, in very few was vice more ostenta¬ 
tiously glorified. Yet in the midst of all these circumstances 
the Stoics taught a philosophy which was not a compromise, 
or an attempt to moderate the popular excesses, but which 


' The famous paradox that * the —though the Stoics adopted and 
ease could be happy even in the greatly admired it. (Oic. Due. ii. 
bml of Phalaris/ oomes from the See Gassendi, ^ieuri 
n^tiagsnotofZenobntof %iciuma ioffma, pars iiK c. 1.) 
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was rather in its austere sanctity the extreme antithesis of 
all that the prevailing examples and their own interests could 
dictate. And these men were no impassioned fanatics, fired 
with the prospect of coming glo^y. They were men from 
whose motives of action the belief in the immortality of the 
soul was resolutely excluded. In the scepticism that accom¬ 
panied the first mti*oduction of philosophy into Borne, in the 
dissolution of the old fables al^ut Tartarus and the Styu, 
and the dissemination of Epicureanism among the peopb, 
this doctrine had sunk very low, notwithstanding the beautiful 
reasonings of Cicero and the religious faith of a few who 
clung like Plutarch to the mysteries in which it was 
perpetuated. An interlocutor in Cicero expressed what 
was probably a common feeling when he acknowledged that, 
with the writings of Plato before him, he could believe and 
realise it; but when he closed the book, the reasonings 
seemed to lose their power, and the world of spirits grew 
pale and unreal.* If Ennius could elicit tho plaudits of a 
theatre when he pmclaimed that the gods took no part in 
human affairs, Ceesar could assert in the senate, without 
scandal and almost without dissent, that death was the 
end of all things.^ Pliny, ])erhaps the greatest of Boman 
scholars, adopting the sentiment of all the school of Epicu 
ruB, describes the belief in a future life as a form of madness, 
a puerile and a pernicious illusion.’ The opinions of the 
Stoics were wavering and uncertain. Their first doctrine was 
that the soul of man has a future and independent, but not 

* * Sed nescio quom^o dam lego happiest end of man is a favourite 
assentior; cum posui libnim et thought of Lucretius. Thus: 
mecum ipse de immortalitate ' Nil i^tur mors est, ad nos neque 
animomm ^ ccepi cogitate, as- pertinet hilum, 
sensio omuis iUa elabitur,*—Cic. Quandoauidom natnra animi mor- 
Tute. i. tails habecor.*—iii. 842. 

^ Sallust, Catilinat cap. li. This mode of thought has been re- 

*Se8 that most impressive pas- cently expressed in Mr. Swinburne’s 
sage (fiwA Nai. vii. 88). That very beautiful poem on Tile G'ercfei 
the sleep of annihilation is the ofFroserpin^ 
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an etenm] existence^ that it survives until the last confifigra- 
tion which was to destroy the world, and absorb all finite 
things into the all-pervading soul of nature. Ohrysippus, 
however, x'estricted to the and noblest souls this future 
eidstence, which Oleanthes had awarded to all,' and among the 
JEtomon Stoics e^n this was greatly doubted. The belief 
that the human soul is a detached fragment of the Deity 
natuiaUy led to the belief that after death it would be 
reabsorbed into the parent Spirit. The doctrine that there is 
no real good but virtue deprived the Stoics of the argument 
for a future world deidved from uni'eqiiited merit and un- 
pimished crime, and the earnestness with which they contended 
that a good man should act iiTespectively of reward inclined 
them, as it is said to have inclined some Jewish thinkers,^ to 
the denial of the existence of the reward.^ Pansetius, the 
founder of Roman stoicism, maintained that the soul perished 
with the body,^ and his opinion was followed by Epictetus,'' 
and CornutuH.^ Seneca contradicted bimself on the subject.^ 


’ Diog. Laertius. The opinion 
of Ghiysippus seems to have pre¬ 
vailed, ana Plutarch {De Tiacit. 
VhUos.) speiiks of it as of the 
school. Cicero sarcastically says, 
*Stoici autem nsuram nobjs lar- 
giuntur, tanquam corniciblis: diu 
mansuros aiuut animos; semper, 
negant.*— Tkao. Diip. i. 31. 

It has been very frequently as¬ 
serted that Antigonus of l^cho 
having taught that virtue should 
be practised for its own sake, his 
disciple, Zadok, the founder of the 
Smlducees, inferred the non-exist¬ 
ence of a future world; but the 
evidence for this whole story is 
exceedingly unsatisfactory. The 
reader may find its histoxy in a 
very remarkable article by Mr. 
Twisleton on Sadducecst in Smith’s 
Biblical Lietionary, 


* On the Stoical opinions about 
2 , future life see Martin, La Vie 
JWure (Paris, 1868); Courdavcaux 

De VimmortaUti de rdme dans le 
S^otct'eme (Paris, 1867); and Alger's 
Critical Hist, of the thi^rino of a 
Future Life (New York, 1866). 

* His arguments are met by 
Cicero in the Tusculans. 

‘ See a collection of passages 
from his discourses eoUectra by M. 
Courdaveaux, in the introduction to 
his French translation of that book. 

*Stobeeus, Edoy. Physio, lib. i. 
cap. 62. 

^ In his consolations to Marcia, 
he seems to incline to a belief in 
the immortality, or at least the 
fitture existencob of the soul. In 
many other passages, however, he 
speaks of it as annihilated at 
d^h. 
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Marcus Aurelias never rose beyond a vague and meDurnfui 
aspiration. Those who believed in a future world believed in 
it faintly and uncertainly, and even when they accepted it as 
a fact, they shrank from proposing it as a motive. The 
whole system of Stoical ethics, which canied self-sacrifice to a 
[)oint that has scarcely been equalled, dnd exercised an 
infiuence which has i\iroly been surpassed, was evolved 
without any assistance from the doctrine of a futuie life.' 
Pagan antiquity has bequeathed us few nobler treatises of 
morals than the ‘ De Oificiis ’ of Cicero, which was avowedly 
an expansion of a work of Paneetius.^ It has left us no 
grander example than that of Epictetus, the sickly, deformed 
slave of a master who was notorious for his barbarity, 
enfranchised late in life, but soon driven into exile by 
Domitian; who, while sounding the vei-y abyss of human 
misery, and looking forwai-d to death as to simple decom 
position, was yet so filled with the sense of the Divine 
presence that his life was one continued hymn to Pi-ovidence, 
and his writings and his example, which ap|)eared to his 
contempoiaries almost the ideal of human goodness, have 
not lost their consoling power thix>ugh all the ages and the 
vicissitudes they have survived.® 

• * Lew Stoicieiis ne fai^baient au- blej«siug» of his life, that he had 
cunement tl4pendre la morale de la been made acquainted with the 
perspective des peiues ou de la writings of Epictetus. The stoiy 
rfimun^ration dans une vie future, is well known how the old philoso- 

• • • La croyanco a rimmortalit^ pher warned his master, who was 
de 14me n appartenait done, selon beating him, that bo would soon 
leur mani^re de voir, qu’a la phy- break his leg, and when the leg 
sique, o*est-&-dird 4 la iwjcholo^e.* was broken, calmly remarked, ‘1 
—^Degerando, Hut. de la Philoe. told yon yon would do so.' Celsos 

P'.®®’. , . . quoted this in opposition to the 

‘Faimitius imtnr, qui sine con* Christians,asking, ‘Didyonrleader 
troversia de oniciis aconratissimo under suffering ever say anything 
dispntavit, quemque nos, correc- so noble?’ Origen finely replied, 
tione quadam adhibita, potissimum ‘ He did what was still iiobler—Ha 
SUIUU8 .’—JDe Offio. iii. 2. kept silence.* A Christian anchorite 

* Marcus Aurelius thanks Pro- (some say St. Nilua, who lived in 
ndeneo, as for one of the great the beginnii^qf the fifth century) 
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Thfire was, however, another form of immortality which 
Qxerciaed a much grf^ter influence among the Boman moral* 
iste. The desire for reputation, and esj^ially for posthu¬ 
mous reputation—^that infirmity of noble minds’’— 

assumed an extraordinary prominence among the springs of 
Roman heroism, hnd was also the origin of that theatrical 
and overstiained phraseology which the greatest of ancient 
uNiralists rarely escaped.^ But we should be altogether in 
eAt)r if we inferred, as some have done, that paganism never 
rose to the conception of virtue concealing itself from the 
world, and consenting voluntarily to degiudation. No 
characters were more highly appreciated in antiquity than 
those of men who, through a sexise of duty, opposed the 
strong current of popular favour; of men like Fabiiis, who 
consented for the sake of their country to incur the reputa¬ 
tion that is most fatal to a soldier; ^ of men like Cato, who 
remained unmoved among the scoffs, the insults, and the 
ridicule of an angry crowd.^ Cicero, expounding the princi¬ 
ples of Stoicism, declared that no one has attained to time 
philosophy who has not learnt that all vice should be 
avoided, ‘ though it were concealed from the eyes of gods and 
men,’^ and that no deeds are more laudable than those which . 
are done without ostentation, and far from the sight of men.* 


was so stmckwith the Enchiridwn to the historian Luceeius (%. ad 
of l^ictetns, that ho adapted it to Divert, v. 12); and of the younger 
Christian use. The conversations Pliny to Tacitns {Ep. vii. 33). 
of Epictetus, as reported by Arrian, Cicero has himself confessed that 
are said to have been the favourite he was too fond of glo^. 
reading of Toussaint rOuvertnre. * * Unus homo nobis cunctando 
' Tacitns had need this expression restituit rom; 

brfore Milton:' Quando etiam sa- Non ponebat enim rumores ante 
pieutibns oupido gloria novissiroa salutem.—Ennius, 
exuitnr. —iv. 6. * See the beautiful description of 

’.Two remarkable instances have Cato's tranquillity under insults, 
eome down to us of eminent writers Seneca, De Ira, ii. 33; De (^o§ud, 
begging historians to adorn and Sap. 1, 2. 
even exaggerate their acts. See * De OfficHe, iii. 9. 

the very curious l^tta of Cicero ' Tutc, iL m 
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The writmgR of the Stoios are crowded wiih sentenoeB to the 
same effect. * Nothing for opinion, all fpr conscience.’ ^ * He 
who wishes his viiftae to be blazed abroad is not labouring 
for virtue but for &me.’^ * one is more virtuous than 
the man who sacrifices the reputation of a good man rather 
than sacrifice his conscience.’* ‘ 1 do not shrink from praise, 
but I refuse to make it the end and term of right.’* *If 
you do anything to please men, you have fibUen from yoir 
estate.’* ‘Even a bad reputation nobly earned is pleasing.^® 
* A great man is not the less great when he lies vanquished 
and prostrate in the dust.’^ ‘ Never forget that it is possible 
to be at once a divine man, yet a man unknown to all the 
world.’* ‘ That which is beautiful is beautiful in itself; the 
praise of man adds nothing to its qualify.’* Marcus 
Aurelius, following an example that is ascribed to Pytha¬ 
goras, made it a special object of mental discipline, by con¬ 
tinually meditating on death, and evoking, by an effoi*t of 
the imagination, whole societies that had passed away, to 
acquire a realised sense of the vanity of posthumous fame. 
The younger Pliny painted faithfully the ideal of Stoicism 
when ho described one of his fiiends as a man ‘who did 
nothing for ostentation, but all for conscience; who sought 
the reward of virtue in itself, and not in the praise of man.’ 
Nor were the Stoics less em|haiic in distinguishing the obli¬ 
gation from the attraction of virtue. It was on this point 
that they separated from the more refined Epicuremis, who 
were often willing to sublimate to the highest degree the kind 
of pleasure they proposed as an object^ provided only it were 
admitted that pleasure is necessarily the ultimate end of our 
actions. But this the Stoics firmly denied. ‘ Pleasure,’ they 


' Seneca, Le Vit, Beat o. xx. 

* Seneca, cxiii. 

* Seneca, m Ixxxl 

* Pereins, l^t. i. 46-47. 

' Epietetoe, Ekch. xxiii. 


* Seneca, De Ira, iii. 41. 

' Seneca, Cons, ad Hdv. xiii. 

* Mazo. Anr. vii. 67. 

* Hare. Aur. iv. 20. 

•• Pliny, i. 22. 
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argued# ^is the companion, not the guide, of our courBe/' 

* We do not love virtue becauae it gives us pleasure, but it 
gives us pletumre bemuse we love it.'^ *frbe wise man will 
not sin, though both gods ai^d men should overlook the deed, 
for it is not through the fear of punishment or of sluune 
that he abstains from sin. It is from the desire and obliga¬ 
tion of what is just and good.’^ *To ask to be paid for 
virtue is as if the eye demanded a recompense for seeing, or 
the feet for walking.’^ In doing good, man * should be like 
the vine which has produced grapes, and asks for nothmg 
more after it has produced its proper fruit.’* His end, 
according to these teachers, is not to find peace either in life 
or in death. It is to do his duty, and to tell the tnith. 

The second distinguishing feature of Stoicism I have 
noticed was the complete suppression of the affections to 
make way for the absolnte ascendancy of reason. There are 
two great divisions of character corresponding very neai’ly to 
the Stoical and Epicurean temperaments I have described— 
that in which the will predominates, and that in which the 
desires are supreme. A good man of the first class is one 
whose will, directed by a sense of duty, piusnes the course he 
believes to be right, in spite of strong temptations to pursue 
an opposite course, arising either from his own passions and 
tendencies, or from the circumstance that surround him. A 
good man of the second class is one who is so happily consti¬ 
tuted that his sympathie and desires instinctively tend to 
virtuous ends. The first character is the only one to which 
we can, strictly speaking, attach the idea of merit, and it is 
also the only one which is capable of rising to high efforts of 


‘ * Non dux, aed cornea voluptaa.’ 
—JOa VU. Beat, e, viii. 

* * Voluptaa non eat mercea nec 
eanaa virtntia aed aeeessio; nee quia 
deleotat placet aed quia placet de- 
lectat.*-4ibid., c. ix. 


' Feregrinna apnd Aol. GelHua, 
xii. H. Feregrinna ^V88 a Cynic, 
but hia doctrine on this point wat 
identical with that of the Stoics. 

* Marc. Aurel. ix. 42. 

* Marc. Aurel. v. 6. 
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oontiiiiious and heroic setf-saorifice^ but on the oHiar hand 
there is a charm in the spontaneous action of the unforced 
desires which disdipUned virtue can perhaps never attain. 
The man who is consistently generous through a sense of 
duty, when his natural temperament impels him to avarice, 
and when every exercise of benevolence chuses him a pang, 
deserves in the very highest d^roe our admiration; but be 
whose generosity costs him no effort, but is the natuiTal 
gratification of his affections, attracts a far larger measurefoi 
our love. Corresponding to these two casts of character, we 
find two distinct theories of education, the aim of the one 
being chiefiy to strengthen the will, and that of the other to 
guide the desires. The principal examples of the fiiat are the 
Spartan and Stoical systems of antiquity, and, with some 
modifications, the asceticism of the Middle Ages. The object 
of these systems was to enable men to endure pain, to repress 
manifest and acknowledged desires, to I'elinquish enjoyments, 
to establish an absolute empire over their emotions. On the 
other hand, thei'c is a method of education which was never 
more prevalent than in the present day, which exhausts its 
efforts in making virtue attractive, in associating it with all 
the charms of imagination and of prosperity, and in thus 
insensibly drawing the desires in the wished>for direction. 
As the first system is especially suited to a disturbed and 
militaiy society, which requires and elicits strong efforts of 
the will, and is therefore the sjiemal tq[)here of heroic virtues, 
so the latter belongs naturally to a tranquil and highly orga¬ 
nised civUisation, which is therefoi'e very favourable to the 
amiable qualities, and it is probable that as civilisation 
advances, the heroic type will, in consequence, become more 
and more rare, and a kind of self-indulgent goodness more 
common. The circumstances of the ancient sodtetses led them 
to the former type, of which the Stoics furnished the extreme 
expression in their doctrine that the affections are of the 
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nature tf a diaease*—a doctrine which they jastified by the 
eame kind of arguments as those which are now often 
employed by metaphysicians to proTe thilt love, anger, and 
the like can only be ascribed by a figui’e of speech to the 
Deity. Perturbation, they contended, is necessarily import 
fection, and none df its forma can in consequence be ascribed 
to a perfect being. We have a cleai* intuitive perception 
that reason is the highest, and should be the directing, power 
of«an intelligent being; but every act which is peifomcd at 
the instigation of the emotions is withdrawn from the empire 
of reason. Hence it was inferred that while the will ^ould 
be educated to act habitually in the direction of virtue, even 
the emotions that seem most fitted to second it should be 
absolutely proscribed. Thus Seneca has ^berated at length 
the distinction between clemency and pity, the first being 
one of the highest virtues, and the latter a positive vice. 
Olemencjr, he says, is an habitual disposition to gentleness 
in the application of punishments. It is that moderation 
which remits something of an incurred penalty, it is the oppo¬ 
site of cruelty, which is an habitual disposition to rigour. 
Pity, on the other band, bears to clemency the same kind of 
relation as superstition to religion. It is the weakness of a 
feeble mind that flinches at the sight of suffering. Clemency 
is an act of judgment, but pity disturbs the judgmeot. 
Clemency adjudicates upon the proportion between suffering 
and guilt. I^ty contemplates only suffering, and gives no 

' Seneca, however, in one of hie illnstrates this distinction by ob- 
letters (i^. Ixxv.^, subtilises a good serving that colds and any other 
d^^ on this point. He draws a slight ailments, if unchecked and 
distinction between affections and neglected, may produce an organic 
niala^es. The first, he says, are dis^e. The wise man, he says, 
imtionab and therefore reprehen- is wholly fi'ee from moral disea)^ 
Bible movements of the sonl, which, but no man can conmlotely emanci- 
if repeated and nnrepressed, tSnd pate himself firomoficctions, though 
to form an irrational and evil habit, he should make this his constant 
and to the last ha in this letter olyeet. 
reetriots the term disease. He 
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ihought to its cause. Clemen(^, in the midst of its noblest 
efforts, is perfectly passionless; pity is ^unreasoning emotion. 
Clemency is an ^ential characteristic of the sage; pity is 
only suited for weak women an^ for diseased minds. * The 
sage will console those who weep, but without weeping with 
them; he will succour the shipwrecked, ^ve hospitality to 
the proscribed, and alms to the poor, . . . restore the son to 
the mother’s tears, save the captive from the arena, and 
bury the criminal; but in all this his mind and his countSn- 
ance will be alike untroubled. He will feel no pity. He will 
succour, he will do good, for he is bom to assist his fellows, 
to labour for the welfare of mankind, and to offer to each one 
his paiii. . . . His countenance and his soul will betray no 
emotion as he looks upon the withered 1^, the tattered 
rags, the bent and emaciated frame of the beggar. But he 
will help those who are worthy, and, like the gods, his leaning 
will be towards the wretched. ... It is only diseased eyes 
that gix)W moist in beholding tears in other eyes, as it is no 
true sympathy, but only weakness of nerves, that leads some 
to laugh always when others laugh, or to yawn when others 
yawn.’ * 

Cicero, in a sentence which might be adopted as the 
motto of Stoicism, said that Homer < attributed human 
qualities to the gods; it would have been better to have 
imparted divine qualities to men.’ The remarkable passage 
1 have just cited serves to show the extremes to which the 
Stoics pushed this imitation. And indeed, if we compare the 
different virtues that have flourished among Pagans and 
Chiistians, we invariably find that the prevailing type of 
excellence among the former is that in which the will and 
judgment, and among the latter that in which the emotions, 
am most prominent. Friendship rather than love, hospitality 
rather than charily, magnanimity rather than tenderness, 

* De Clem. ii. 6 , 7* 
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clemonc^ rather than sympathy, are the characteristics of 
ancient goodness. T)ie Stoics, who carried the suppression of 
the emotions farther than any other school, /aboured with great 
seal to compensate the injmy thus done to the benevolent 
side of our nature, by greatly enlarging the sphei'e of reasoned 
and passionless philanthropy. They taught, in the most 
emphatic language, the fraternity of all men, and the ennse' 
qi^cnt duty of each man consecratix^ his life to the welfaiv. 
o&others. They developed this general doctiine in a series of 
detailecl precepts, which, for the range, depth, and beauty of 
their charity, have never been surpassed. They even extended 
their compassion to crime, and adopting the paradox of Plato, 
that all guilt is ignorance,^ treated it as an involuntary 
disease, and declared that the only legitimate ground of 
punishment is prevention.* But, however fully they might 
I'econcilo in theory their principles with the widest and most 
active benevolence, they could not wholly counteract the 
practical evil of a system which declared war against the 
whole emotional side of our being, and reduced human virtue 
to a kind of majestic egotism; proposing as examples Anaxa¬ 
goras, who, when told that his son had died, simply observed, 
* 1 never supposed that I had begotten an immortal; ’ or 
Stilpo, who, when his country had been ruined, his native 
city captured, and his daughters caiTied away as slaves or as 
concubines, boasted that he had lost nothing, for the sage is 
independent of circumstances.* The framework or theory of 

* ‘ Peccant es vero quid hftbet cur chiefly expiatory and purificatory, 
oderit, cum error illos in higusmodi (Lerminier, Tnirod. d I’Histoire du 
delicta compellat?’—Sen. De Ira^ DroiU'g. 123.) 

1. 14. This is a favourite thought • Seneca, IJe Constant.^ Sap. v. 
of Marcus Aurelius, to which he Compare and contrast this famous 
reverts again and again. See, too, sentence of Anaxagoras with that 
Arrian, i. 18. of one of the early Christian he^ 

* ‘ Ergo ne homini quidem noce- mits. Someone told the hermit 
bimus quia peccavit sed ne peccet, that his father was dead. ‘ Cease 
nec unquam ad prsBfteritnm sed ad your blasphemy,' he answered, ‘my 
futumm poena referetur.’—^Ibid. ii. father is immortal.' — Socrates, 
31. » In the philosop^ of Plato, Eeel. Hud. Sv 28. 

on the other hand, punishment was 
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benevolence might be there, but the animating spirit was 
absent. Men who taught that the husband or the &,ther 
should look with ]^rfect indifference on the death of his wife 
or his child, and that the philofopher, though he maj shed 
teal's of pretended sympathy in order to console his suffering 
friend, must suffer no real emotion to peifCtrate his breast,^ 
could never found a true or lasting religion of benevolenca 
Men wlio I'efused to recognise pain and sickness as evils were 
scarcely likely to be very eager to relieve them in others. • 
In truth, the Stoics, who taught that all virtue wns con- 
fonnity to nature, were, in this respect, eminently false to 
their own pxinciple. Human nature, as revealed to us by 
reason, is a composite thing, a constitution of many parts 
differing in kind and dignity, a hierarchy in which many 
powers are intended to coexist, but in different positions of 
ascendancy or subordination. To make the higher part of 
our nature our whole natuie, is not to restoi’e but to muti¬ 
late humanity, and this mutilation has never been attempted 
without producing grave evils. As phil^thropists, the 
Stoics, through their passion for unity, were led to the extir¬ 
pation of those emotions which nature intended as the chief 
springs of benevolence. As speculative philosophei's, they 
were entangled by the same desii'e in a long train of pitiable 
paiTidoxes. Their famous doctrines that all virtues are equal, 
or, more correctly, are the same, that all vices are equal, that 
nothing is an evil which does not affect our will, and that 
pain and bereavement are, in consequence, no Uls,^ though 

' Epictetus, JSSncA. 16,18. See a long discussion on this matter 

>The dispute about whether in Cicero (2)e Finib. lib. iii. iv,). 
anything but virtue is a good, was, The Stoical doctrine of the equity 
in reality, a somewhat childish of all vices was formally repudiated 
quarrel about words; for the Stoics, by Marcus Aurelius, who main- 
who indij^antly denounced the tained (ii. 10), with Theophrastus, 
Peripatetics for maintaining the that faults of desire were wowv 
affirmative, admitted that health, than faults of anger. The other 
friends, 6 ec., should be sought not Stoics, while doffmaticallyassertiim 
as * goods * but as ' preferables.* the equality or all virtues as 
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partially explained away and frequently disregai'ded by the 
Homan Stoics, were yet sufficiently prominent to give their 
teaching something bf an unnatural and effected appearance. 
Frmng only a single object, and developing only a single side 
of their nature, their minds became narrow and their views 
contracted. Thgs, while the Epicureans, urging men to 
study nature in order to banish superstition, endeavoured to 
^rrect that ignorance of physical science which was one of 
^e chief impediments to the progress of the ancient mind, 
the Stoics for the most part disdained a study which was 
other than the pursuit of virtue.* AVhilo the Epicurean poet 
painted in magnificent language the perpetual progress of 
mankind, the Stoic was essentially retrospective, and ex¬ 
hausted his strength in vain efforts to restore the simplicity 
of a by-gone age. While, too, the school of Zeno produced 
many of the best and greatest men who have ever lived, it 
must be acknowledged that its records exhibit a rather un¬ 
usual number of examples of high professions falsified in 
action, and of men who, displaying in some forms the most 
undoubted and transcendent virtue, fell in others far below 
the average of mankind. The elder Cato, who, though not 
a philosopher, was a model of philosophers, was coniq^icuous 
for his inhumanity to his slaves.® Brutus was one of the 
most extortionate usurers of his time, and several citizens 

as the equality pf all vices, in their tura cognita levamur supcrstitione, 
particular judgments graduated libcramur mortis metu, non con- 
bheir praise or blame much in the turbamur ignoratione rerum* (D« 
same as the rest of the world. Fin. i.); and Virgil expressed an 
> See Seneca bcxxix.). Se- eminently Epicurean sentiment in 
neca himself, however, has devoted his fhmous lines 
a work to natural history, but the ' Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoseere 
general tendency of the school was causas, 

certainly to concentrate all atten- Qniquo luetusomnes et inexorabile 
tion upon morals, and all, or nearly fatnm 

all the great naturalists were Epi- Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque 
eureans. Cicero puts into the Acherontis avori.’ 
month of the J^icureon the sen- Geow. 490-492. 

tence, ‘ Omnium autem reium na- ® Hutarch, Cato M<^'or. 

VOL. 1. 0 
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of Salamia died of starviatioii, impiiBoned because thei| could 
Qot pay the sum he demanded.' No one eulogised more elo¬ 
quently the aiistereeimplicity of life whicti Stoicism advocated 
than Sallust, who in a con*iipi^age was notorious for his 
rapacity. Seneca himself was constitutionally a nervous and 
timid man, endeavouring, not always with success, to support 
himself by a sublime philosophy. He guided, under circum¬ 
stances of extieme difficulty, the cause of virtue, and l^s 
death is one of the noblest antiquity records; but his life wps 
deeply mai’ked by the taint of flattery, and not free from the 
taint of avarice, and it is unhappily certain that he lent 
Ills pen to conceal or varnish one of the worst crimes of 
Nein. The courage of Lucan failed signally under tortui'O, 
and the flattery which he bestowed upon Nero, in his 
* Fhai'salia,’ ranks with the Epigrams of Martial as probably 
the extreme limit of sycophancy to which Homan literature 
descended. 

While, too, the main object of the Stoics was to popu¬ 
larise philosophy, the high standard of self-control they 
exacted rendered their system exceedingly unfit for the great 
majority of mankind, and for the ordinajy condition of 
affiurs. IJfe is history, not poetry. It consists mainly of 
little things, rarely illumined by flashes of great heroism, 
mi'ely broken by gioat dangers, or demanding great exertions. 
A moral system, to govern society, must accommodate itself 
to common characters and mingled motives. It must be 
capable of influencing natures that can never rise to an 
heroic level. It must tincture, modify, and mitigate whero 
it cannot eradicate or transform. In Christianity there are 
always a few persons seeking by continiial and painful efforts 
to reverse or extinguisb the ordinary feelings of humanity, 
but in the great majority of cases the influence of the religious 
principle upon the mind, thou^ very real, is not of a nature 


* Cicero, Ad AttiCt vi. 2. 
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to caise aiiy serious strain or struggle. It is displayed in a 
certain acquired spontaneity of impulse. It softens the 
character, purifies $md directs the imagidktion, blends insensi¬ 
bly with the habitual modes of thought, and, without revo¬ 
lutionising, gives a tone and bias to all the foims of action. 
But Stoicism simply a school of heroes. It recognised 
no gradations of virtue or vice. It condemned all omotions, 
%ill spontaneity, all mingled motives, all the principles, feelings, 
fkud impulses upon which the virtue of common men mainly 
depends. It was capable of acting only on moral natures 
that were strung to the highest tension, and it was therefore 
naturally rejected by the multitude. 

Hie centml conceptiou of this philosophy of self-conti*ol 
was the dignity of man. Pride, which looks within, making 
man seek his o^vn approbation, as distinguished from vanity, 
which looks without, and shapes its conduct according to the 
opinions of others, was not only permitted in Stoicism, it was 
even its leading moral agent. The sense of virtue, as I have 
elsewhere observed, occupies in this system much the same 
place as the sense of sin in Christianity. Sin, in the con¬ 
ception of the ancients, was simply ilisease, and they deemed 
it the part of a wise man to con’ect it, but not to dwell upon 
its circumstances. In the many disquisitions which Epictetus 
and oUiers have left us concerning the proper frame of mind 
in which man should approach death, repentance for past sin 
has ahsolutefy no place, nor do the ancients appear to have 
ever realised the purifying and spiritualising influence it 
exercises upon character. And while the reality of moral 
disease was fully recognised, while a lofl^ and indeed un- 
attainable ideal was continually proposed, no one doubted 
the essential excellence of human nature, and very few 
doubted the possibility of man acquiring by his own will a 
high degree of virtue. In this last respect there was a 
wide difference between the teaching of the Boman moralists 

o 2 
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and of tibe Greek poets. ^ Homer oontmually repsesents 
oouragey anger, and the like, as the direct inspiration of 
Heaven. u^Blschylus; the great poet of &talism, regards every 
human passion as but a single link in the great chain of 
causes forged by the inexorable will of Zeus. There are, 
indeed, few grander things in poetry than his picture of the 
many and various motives that urged Clytemnestra to the 
slaughter of Agamemnon —revenge for her murdered daughteiif 
love for j^lgisthus, resentment at past breaches of corjugai 
duty, jealousy of Cassandra, all blending in that fierce hatred 
that nerved her arm against her husband*s life; while above 
all this tumult of passion the solemn song of Cassandra prO' 
claimed that the deed was but the decree of Heaven, the 
harvest of blood springing from the seed of crime, the ac¬ 
complishment of the ancient curse that was destined to cling 
for over to the hapless race of Atreus. Before the body of 
the murdered king, and in presence of the wildest paroxysms 
of human i3assion, the bystanders bowed their heads, ex¬ 
claiming, * Zens has willed it—Zeus the supreme Buler, the 
God who does all; for what can happen in the world without 
the will of ZensV 

But conceptions of this kind had little or no place in the 
philosophy of Borne. The issue of human enteiprisea and the 
disposition of the gifts of fortune were recognised as under 
the contiol of Providence; but man was master of his own 
feelings, and was capable of attaining such excellence that he 
might even challenge comparison with the gods. Audacious 
as such sentiments may now appear, they were common to 
most schools of Boman moralists. * We boast justly of our 
own virtue,' said the eclectic Cicero, * which we could not do 
if we derived it from the Deity and not firom ourselTes.' 

* This contrast is noticed and Legendre in his TraiiiderMniom, 
largely Ulnstmted by M. Months ou MSmtnrespour airvir a faistotn 
in his interesting little work Le de Vesprit hmain (Yenise, 1736). 
SttdcUme A and also by 
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‘ All diortais judge that fortune is to be received from the gods 
and wisdom from cyurselves.* * The Epicurean Horace, in his 
noblest ode, described the just man, confident in his virtue, 
undaunted amid the atish^of worlds, and he tells us to pray 
only for those things which Jupiter gives and takes away. 
* He gives life, fie gives wealth; an untroubled mind I securer 
for myself.’* *Th6 calm of a mind blest in the consciousaiess 
^f its virtue,’ was the expression of supreme felicity the 
^Epicureans had derived from their master.* lAicretius, in a 
magnificent passage, designates Epicurus as a god, and boasts 
that the popular divinities dwindle into insignificance before 
him. Ceres, he says, gave men com, and Bacchus wine, but 
Epicurus the principles of virtue. Hercules conquered mon¬ 
sters, Epicurus conquered vice.^ ‘Pray,’ said Juvenal, ‘for a 
healthy mind in a healthy body. Ask for k brave soul 
unscared by death. . . . But there are things you can give 
yourself.’ ® ‘ Misfortune, and losses, and calumny,’ said Seneca, 
‘ disappear before viitue as the taper before the sun.’ * ‘ In one 
point the sage is supeiior to God. God owes it to His nature 
not to fear, but the sage owes it to himself. Sublime 
condition! he joins the frailty of a man to the security of a 
god.’^ ‘Except for immortality,* he elsewhere writes, ‘the 
sage is like to God.’ * * It is the characteiistic of a wise man,’ 

* ' Atque hoc g[uidein omnes mor- lapius to heal the body, and Plato 
tales sic habent . . . commodita- to heal the soul. (Legendre, 

tern pTOsperitatemqne vitte a diis deVOpimon, tomei. p. 197.) 
se habere, virtutem autem nemo' * * Orandum est ut sit mens sana 
unquamacceptam deo retalit. Ni- in corpore sano: 
minim recto. Propter virtutem Portem posce animuni, mortis ter- 
enim jure laudamnr et in virtnte rore carentera. . . . 
recte gloriamnr. Qnod non con- Monstro, qnod ipse tibi possis dare.' 
ting^ret si id donum a deo, non a Juvenal, Sa(. x, 356. 

nobis haberemu8.'-> Cicero, Jh Nat. Marcus Aurelius recommends 
J)eor, iii. 36. prayer, but only that we may be 

* i. 18. iWtM from evil desires, (ix. 11.) 

■ Seneca, Ixvi. ' Seneca, Ep. Ixvi. 

* Lucretius^ v. It was a Greek ' Ibid. liii. 

proverb, that Apollo begat .Sken- • De Const. Sap. viii. 
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added Epictetus, * that he looks for all his good and evj>j&oni 
himself.* ^ ' As far as his mtioiLal nature is concerned, he is 
in no degree inferior^ to the gods.' ^ 

There vere, however, other veios of thought exhibited in 
stoicism which greatly modified and sometimes positively 
contradicted this view of the relations of mdh to the Deity. 
The theology of the Stoics was an ill-deiined, uncertain, and 
somewhat inconsistent Pantheism; the Divinity was espe-' 
cially woi'shipped under the two aspects of Providence and' 
moral goodness, and the soul of man was regarded as 
detached fragment of the Deity,' ^ or as at least pervaded and 
accompanied by a divine energy, * There never,’ said Cicero, 

^ was a great man, without an inspiratioii from on high.' * 

* Kothing,’ said Seneca, * is closed to God. lie is present in 
our conscience. He intervenes in our thoughts.’ ^ ‘ I tell 
thee, Luoilius,’ he elsewhere writes, * a sacred spirit dwells 
within us, the observer and the guardian of our good and 
ovil deeds. . . . No man is good without God. Who, save by 
His assistance, can rise above foi-tune) Ho gives noble and 
lofty counsels. A God (what God I know not) dwells in 
every good man.’® ‘Offer to the God that is in'thee,’ said 
Marcus Aurelius, ‘ a manly being, a citizen, a soldier at his post 
ready to depart from life as soon as the trumpet soimds.’ ^ ‘ It is 
sufficient to believe in the Genius who is within us, and to 
honotxr him by a pure worship,’ * 

Passages of this kind are not unfi^uent in Stoical 
writings. More commonly, however, virtue is represented 
as a human act imitating God. This was the meaning of 

’ E^ch. xlriii. ‘ E^. zli. Tiiere are some beau- 

* Arrian, i. 12. tiful aentiments of this kind in 

* Arrian, ii. 8. The eame doc- Plutarch’s troatiBe, De Sera Nu- 
trine is strongly stated in Seneca, minis Vindicta. It was a saying 

xcii. of Pythagoras, that * we become 

‘ Cicero, De Nat. Dear, ii. 66. better as we approach the gods.’ 

* E^. baxiii. Somewhat similar ’ Mure. Aur. iii. 6. 

sentiments are attributed to Thales * Marcus Aurelius. 

Sad Bioa (IMog. LaSrt.). 
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the Platonic maxim, * follow Qod/ which the Stoics contimially 
repeated, which the^ developed in many passages of the most 
touching and beantiAil piety, and to which they added the duty 
of the most absolute and tinquestioning siibmission to the 
decrees of Providence. Their doctidne on this latter point 
harmonised well with tlieir antipathy to the emotional side 
of our being. *To weep, to complain, to groan, is to rebel;' * 
‘to fear, to grieve, to be angry, is to be a deserter.’* ‘Re' 
member that you 81*6 but an actor, acting whatever part the 
Master has ordained. It may be Bhoi*t, or it may be long. 
If He wishes you to represent a poor man, do so heartily; if 
a cripple, or a magistrate, or a private man, in each case 
act your part with honour.’® ‘ Never say of anything that 
you have lost it, but that you have restored it; your wife and 
child die—^you have restored them; your farm is taken from 
you—^that also is I'estored. It is seized by an impious man. 
What is it to you by whose instrumentality He who gave it 
reclaims iti ’ ^ ‘ God does not keep a good man in prosperity ; 
He tries. He strengthens him, He prepares him for Himself.’® 
‘ Those whom God approves, whom He loves, He hardens, 
He proves, He exercises; but those whom He seems to 
indulge and spare, He preserves for future ills.’® With a 
beaujiful outbiu'st of submissive gratitude, Marcus Aurelius 
exclaims, ‘ Some have said, Ob, dear city of Cecrops!—^but 
thou, canst thou say, Oh, dear city of Jupiter 1 . . . All that 
is suitable to thee, oh world, is suitable to me.’ ^ 

These passages, which might be indefinitely multiplied, 
serve to show how successfully the Stoics laboiu'ed, by dilating 
upon the conception of Providence, to mitigate the arrogance 
which one aspect of their teaching unquestionably displayed. 
But in this very attempt another danger was incuired, upon 

* Seneca, Nat, Quasi, iii. * Seneca, De Prov, i. 

^ Marc. Anr. x. 26. * Ibid. iv. 

' Epict Bneh, XTii. ' Mare. Aurel. ii. 2, 2. 

* Epict, Shteh. xi. 
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which a very large proportion of the moral systems of ^ 
have been wrecked. A doctiine which thus enjoins absolu'S 
submission to theMecrees of Providence,* which proscribes 
the affections, and which repi'esehts its disciples as altogether 
independent of surrounding circumstances, would in most 
conditions of society have led necessarily to quietism, and 
proved absolutely incompatible with active virtue. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, in tho ancient civilisations the idea of viitue 
had from the earliest times been so indissolubly connects 
with that of political activity that the danger was for a long 
period idtogether avoided. The State occupied in antiquity 
a prominence in the thoughts of men which it never has 
attained in modem times. The influence of patriotism 
thiilled through eveiy fibre of moral and intellectual life. 
The most profound philosophers, the purest moiulists, the 
most sublimo poets, had been soldiers or statesmen. Hence 
arose the excessive predominance occasionally accoided to 
civic virtues in ancient systems of ethics, and also not a few 
of their most revolting paradoxes. Plato advocated com* 
munity of wives mainly on the ground that the children 
pioduced would be attached more exclusively to thdr country.^ 
Aristotle may be almost said to have made the difference 
between Greek and bai'barian the basis of his moral code. 


> The language in which the 
Stoics sometimes spoke of the 
inexorable determination of all 
things by Providence would appear 
logically inconsistent with free will. 
In fact, however, the Stoics as* 
serted the latter doctrine in un¬ 
equivocal language, and in their 
practical ethics even exaggerated 
Its power. Aulus Gellius (AW. 
Jti. vL 2) has preserved a passage 
in which Ghiysippus exerted his 
subtlety in reconciling the two 
things. See, too, Arrian, i. 17. 

* We have an extremely curious 


illustration of this mode of thought 
in a speech of Archytas of Taren- 
tum on the evils of sensuality, 
which Cicero has preserved. He 
considers the greatest of these evils 
to bo that the vice predisposes men 
to unpatriotic acts. * Nullam capi- 
taUorem pestem ^ quam corporis 
voluptatem, hominibus a nature 

datam.Hinc patriae prodi- 

tiones, hincrerumpuolicarumev^* 
sionos, hinc cum hostibus clandes- 
tina coUoqoia nasci,* etc.—‘Oicen^ 
De Smiect. xii. 
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The Spartan legislation was oontiniiallj extolled as an ideal^ 
as the Venetian consf(j^tution by the writers of the seventeenth 
century. On the other hand, Ihe contadt of the spheres of 
speculation and of politicah activity exercised in one re> 
spect a very beneficial influence upon ancient philosophies ' 
Patriotism almosf^always occupied a prominence in the scale 
of duties, which forms a striking contrast to the neglect or 
dilcredit into which it has fallen among modem t^hers. 
We do, indeed, read of an Anaxagoras pointing to heaven as 
to his true country, and pronouncing exile to be no evil, as 
the descent to the infernal regions Is the same from every 
land; ^ but such sentiments, tho\igh not unknown among the 
Epicureans and the Oynics, wei-e diametrically opposed to 
the prevailing tone. Patriotism was represented as a moral 
duty, and a duty of the highest order. Cicero only echoed 
the common opinion of antiquity in that noble passage, 
in which he asserts that the love we owe oiu* country is 
even holier and more profound than that we owe our nearest 
kinsman, and that he can have no claim to the title of a good 
man who even hesitates to die in its behalf.^ 

A necessary consequence of this prominence of patriotism 
was the practical character of most ancient ethics. We find, 
indeed, moralists often exhorting men to moderate theii* am¬ 
bition, consoling them under political adversity, and urging 
that there are some circumstances under which an upright 
man should for a time withdraw from public afiairs;^ but 
the general duly of taking part in political life was emphati¬ 
cally asserted, and the vanity of the quietist theory of life 
not only maintained, but even somewhat exaggeroted. Thus 

' Diog. Laert. Anas. * SeeSenecaiOonsol.adSeMam 

* GariBantpareat€8,cari liberi, and De Otto Sapien.; and Plutarch, 
propinqui, famniares; sed omnes DeEsilio. The first of these wotks 
omnium caritates patria una com- is the basis of one of the most 
plexa est; pro qua quis bonus beautiful compositions in the Eng- 
dubitet mortem oppetere si ei sit lish langaa^,Bo]ingbroke’s 2 ^ 4 /l^c• . 
profiiturus ? ’— Da Offie. i. 17. tioM on Bxua. 
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Cicero declared that * all virtue is in action/^ The ^ongei 
Plinj mentions that he once lamented t^ the Stoic Euphrates 
the small place which his official duties left for philosophical 
pursuits; but Euphrates ansveeiod that the dischai'ge of 
public adhirs and the administration of justice formed a part, 
and the most important part, of philosophy, for he who is so 
engaged is but piactising the precepts of the schools.® It 
was a fundamental maxim of the Stoics that humaniiy is> a 
body in which each limb should act solely and continually 
with a view to the interests of the whole. Marcus Am^lius, 
the purest mind of the sect, was for nineteen years the active 
ruler of the civilised globe. Tbrasea, Helvidius, Comutus, 
and a crowd of others who had adopted Stoicism as a religion, 
lived, and in many cases died, in obedience to its precepts, 
struggling for the liberties of theii* counti'y in the darkest 
hours of tyranny. 

Men who had formed such high conceptions of duty, who 
had bridled so completely the tumult of passion, and whose 
lives were spent in a calm sense of virtue and of dignity, were 
little Ukoly to be assailed by the superstitious fears that ai;e 
the nightmai'e of weaker men. The preparation for death 
was deemed one of the chief ends of philosophy.® The 
thought of a coming change assisted the mind in detachir^ 
itself from the gifts of fortune, and the extinction of all 
superstitious terrors completed the type of self-reliant majesty 
which Stoicism liad chosen for its ideal. But while it is 
cei*tam that no philosophers expatiated upon death with a 
giunder eloquence, or met it with a more placid courage, it 
can hai'dly he denied that their constant disquisitions forced 
it into an unliealthy prominence, and somewhat discoloured 
their whole view of life. * The Stoics,’ as Bacon has said, 
‘ bestowed too much cost on death, and by their preparations 

' Da Officiis. vita, at ait idem, commentatio 

* Epiat. i. 10. mortis ei}t.*>~Cicero, Tuae, i. 90, 

**Tota enim philoaoplionim ad Jin. 
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made it more fearful.'^ There is a profound wisdom in the 
maxiiDH of Spinoza, * the proper study of a wise man is 
not howto die, but how to live,'and that *tUbre is no subject 
on which the sage will thinkuless than death/^ A life of 
active duty is the best preparation for the end, and so large 
a part of the evil df death lies in its anticipation, that an 
attempt to deprive it of its terrors by constant meditation 
alnftst necessarily defeats its object, while at the same time 
it forms an unnaturally tense, feverish, and tragical character, 
annihilates the ambition and enthusiasm that are essential to 
human progress, and not unfreqiiently casts a chUl and a 
deadness over the aifecidons. 

Among the many half-pagan legends that were connected 
with Ireland during the middle ages, one of the most beautiful 
is that of the islands of life and of death. In a certain lake 
in Munster it is said there were two islands; into the first 
death could never enter, but age and sickness, and the weari¬ 
ness of life, and the paroxysms of fearful sufibring were all 
known thei'e, and they did their work tUl the inhabitants, 
tired of theii’ immortality, learned to look upon the opposite 
island as upon a haven of repose: they launched their barks 
ujKjn the gloomy waters; they touched its shore and they 
were at rest.® 

This legend, which is far more akin to the spirit of 
paganism than to "that of Christianity, and is in fact only 
another fonn of the myth of Tithonus, represents wiik great 
fidelity the aspect in which death was r^arded by the ex¬ 
ponents of Stoicism. There was much difierence of opinion 
and of certitude in the judgments of the ancient philosophers 

* Essa^ on Death, Bello Goth. iv. 20) says that it is 

* Spinoasa, Ethics, iv. 67. impossible for men to live in the 

* Camden. Montalembert no- west of Britain, and that the dis* 
tiees a similar le^nd as existing trict is believed to bo inhabited by 
in Brittany {Les Moines Occident, the sonls of the dead. 

tome ii. p. 287). Procopins (ZAs 
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concerning the future destmies of tlio soul, but they were 
unanimous in regarding death simplyras a natural rest, and 
in attributing the terrors that were connected with it to a 
diseased imagination. Death/-they said, is the only evil that 
does not afflict us when present. While we are, death is not, 
when death has come we are not. It is* a false belief that it 
only follows, it also precedes, life. It is to be as we were 
before wo were born. The candle which has been extin¬ 
guished is in the same condition as before it was lit, and'the 
dead man as the man unborn. Death is the end of all sonw. 
It either secures happiness or ends suffering. It frees the 
slave from his cruel master, opens the prison door, calms the 
qualms of pain, closes the struggles of povei’ty. It is the last 
and best boon of nature, for it frees man &om all his cares. 
It is at worst but the close of a banquet we have enjoyed. 
Whether it be desired or whether it be shunned, it is no 
001*86 and no evil, but simply the resolution of our being into 
its primitive elements, the law of our nature to which it is 
our duty cheerfully to conform. 

Such were the leading topics that were employed in that 
beautiful literature of * Consolations,’ which the academic 
Grantor is said to have originated, and which occupies so 
large a place in the writings of Cicero, Plutarch, and the 
Stoics. Cicero, like all the school of Plato, added to these 
motives a very firm and constant reference to the immortality 
of the soul. Plutarch held the same doctrine with equal as- 
surance, hut he gave it a much less con^icuous position in 
his * Consolations,’ and he based it not upon philosophical 
grounds, but upon the testimonies of the oracles, and upon 
the mysteries of Bacchus.' Among the Stoics the doctrine 
shone with a faint and uncertain light, and was seldom or 
never ad<^ted as a motive. But that which is most impres¬ 
sive to a student who turns from the religious literature of 


' In his De 8tra Numinia Vinddota and his Qmvdatiic^Uxwem. 
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Ohristianity to the pagan philosophies, is the complete 
absence in the latter of all notion concerning the penal cha¬ 
racter of death. Death, according to ^crates,^ either 
extinguishes life or emancipates it from the thraldom of the 
body. Even in the first case it is a blessing, in the last it is 
the greatest of bodhs. * Accustom yourself/ said Epicurus, 
< to the thought that death is indifferent; for all good and all 
evil consist in feeling, and what is death but the privation of 
feeKngl’* * Souls either remain after death,’ said Oiceix), * or 
they perish in death. If they remain they are happy ; if they 
perish they are not wretched.’® Seneca, consoling Polybius 
concerning the death of his brother, exhorts his friend to 
think, ‘ if the dead have any sensations, then my brother, let 
loose as it were from a lifelong prison, and at last enjoying 
his liberty, looks down from a loftier height on the wonders 
of nature and on all the deeds of men, and sees more clearly 
those divine things which he had so long sought in vain to 
undei'stand. But why should I be afflicted for one who is 
either happy or is nothing 1 To lament the fate of one who 
is happy is envy; to lament the fate of a nonentity is 
madness.’^ 

But while the Greek and Homan philosophers were on 
this point unanimous, there was a strong opposing current in 
the popular mind. ^JThe Greek word for superstition signifies 
literally, fear of gods or daemons, and the philosophers 
sometimes represent the vulgar as shuddering at the thought 
of death, through dread of certain endless sufferings to 
which it would lead them. The Greek mythology contains 
many fiibles on the subject. Some South-Italian vases 

' In the Phado, jmmm. See, that remained of the works of 
too, Marc. Aurelius, li. 12. Kpicums, till the recent disoovoy 

* See a very striking letter of of one of his treatises at Hercida- 
EpicnrusquotedbyDiogeoesLaSrt. nenm. 
in his life of that ^ilosopher. * Titso, Quast i. 

. 'Except a few sentences, quoted by * Oomoi, ad Ptdyh, zxriL 
other writers, these lettiwi were au 
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represent scenes of infernal torments, not unlike those of the 
medisBYal frescoes.' The rapture with which Epicureanism 
was I'eceived, as*']iberatmg the human mind from the thrsd> 
dom of superstitious terrors, sliows how galling must have 
been the yoke. In the poem of Lucretius, in occasional pas¬ 
sages of Cicero and other Latin morali^, above all, in the 
treatise of Plutarch * On Superstition,’ we may trace the deep 
impression these terrors had made upon the populace, ^en 
during the later period of the Bepublic, and during ^the 
Empire. To destroy them was represented as the highest 
function of philosophy. Plutarch denounced them as the 
worst calumny against the Deity, as more pernicious than 
atheism, as the evil consequences of immoial fables, and hn 
gladly turned to other legends which taught a difierent 
lesson. Thus it was lelated that when, during a certain fes¬ 
tival at Argos, the horses that wei’e to draw the statue of 
Juno to the temple wei'e detained, the sons of the priestess 
yoked themselvejs to the cai', and theii* mother, admiring 
their piety, prayed the goddess to reward them with what¬ 
ever boon was the best for man. Her prayer was answered 
—^they sank asleep and died.* In like manner the architects 
of the great temple of Apollo at Delphi, prayed the god to 
select that reward which was best. The oracle told them in 
reply to spend seven days in rejoicing, and on the following 
night their reward would come. They too died in sleep.® The 
swan was consecrated to Apollo because its dying song was 
believed to spring from a prophetic impulse.^ The Spanish 
Celts raised temples, and sang hymns of praise to death.® Ko 

1 Mauiy, Hut. dea Seliffions de the natural form of devotion can 
la Grice aniiqi^ tom. i. pp. 682- never have had any very alarming 
688. M. Bavaisson, in hie Memoir character, 
on Stoicum (Aoad. dee InscHpiione * Plutarch, Ad ApolloAium, 
et BdleeAeitreet tom. xxi.) luui en* ' Ibid, 

laiged on the terr<msm of paganism, * Cic. Tuee. Quaet i, >. 

but has, I think, exaggerated it. * Philost. Apoll. of l!yan. v."4 

Religions which selected gamee as Hence their paffiion for raidde^ 
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philoBopker of antiquity ever questioned that a good man, re< 
viewing his life, might look upon it without shme and even 
, with positive complacency, or that the revdl’enoo with which 
, men regard heroic deaths is a^foretaste of the sentence of the 
' Creator. To this con£dence may be traced the tianquil 
courage, the complete absence of all remorse, so conspicuous 
in the closing hours of Socrates, and of many other of the 
sa^ of antiquity. There is no fact in zeligious histoxy 
md!be staitling than the radical change that has in this 
respect passed over the character of devotion. It is said of 
Ohilon, one of the seven sages of Greece, that at the close of 
his career he gathered his disciples around him, and con¬ 
gratulated himself that in a long life he could recall but a 
single act that saddened his dying hour. It was that, in a 
perplexing dilemma, he had allowed his love of a friend in 
some slight degi'eo to obscime his sense of justice.* The 
writings of Cicero in his old age ai’e full of passionate aspi¬ 
rations to a future world, unclouded by one regret or by one 
fear. Seneca died tranquilly, bequeathing to his friends * the 
most precious of his possessions, the image of his life.’^ Titus 
on his deathbed declared that he could remember only a sin¬ 
gle act with which to reproach himself.^ On the last night 
in which Antoninus Pius lived, the tribune came to ask for 
the pass-word of the night. The dying emperor gave him 
* sequanimitas.’^ Julian, the last great representative of his 
expiring creed, caught up the same majestic strein. Amid 


which Silius Italicus commemo¬ 
rates in lines which I think veiy 
beautiful:— 

* Frodi^ gens animm et properare 
faciUima mortem; 

Namqne ubi transcendit floientes 
vinbus annos 

ImpatSens mri, spernit novisse 
i^ectam 

St fhti modus in dextra eat.'—u 

2tiff-22S. 


Valerius Maximus (ii. vi. § 12) 
speaks of Celts who celebrated the 
birth of men with lamentation, and 
their deaths with jey. 

* Aulus Gellius, Nbt^t i. 3. 

* Tadtaa, Annalea, xv. 63. 

* Sueton. TUiUt 10. 

* CnpitoliniiB, Antoninus, 
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tiie curses' of angiy priests, and the impending ruin of the 
cause he loved, he calmly died in the consciousness of his 
virtue; and hii^ death, which is among the most fearless 
that antiquity records, was the last protest of philosophic 
paganism against the now doctrine that had arisen.^ 

It is customary with some writers, vdien exhibiting the 
many points in which the ancient philosophers anticipated 
Ohrikian ethics, to i-epresent Christianity as if it were mexaly 
a development or authoritative con&nnation of the highest 
teaching of paganism, or as if the additions were at Idast of 
such a nature that there is but little doubt that the best and 
purest spirits of the pagan world, had they known them, 
would have gladly welcomed them. But this conception, 
which contains a large amount of truth if applied to the 
teaching of many Protestants, is either grossly exaggerated or 
absolutely &lse if applied to that of the patristic period or of 
medi80val Catholicism. On the very subject which the phi¬ 
losophers deemed the most important their unanimous 
conclusion was the extreme antithesis of the teaching of 
Catholicism. The philosophers taught that death is * a law 
and not a punishment; the fathers taught that it is a penal 
infliction introduced into the world on account of the sin of 
Adam, which was also tho cause of the appeai’ance of all 
noxious plants, of all convulsions in the material globe, and, 
as was sometimes asserted, even of a diminution of the light of 
bhe sun. The first taught that death was the end of suffering; 
they ridiculed as the extreme of folly the notion that 


' Sue the beautiful account of 
his last hours given by Amniianus 
Morcellinus and reparoduced by 
Gibbon. There are some remarks 
well worth reading about the death 
of Julian, and the state of thought 
rendered such a death possible, 
m Dr. Newman’s JHscoursea on 
OnivorHiy Elation, lect. iz. 


* * Lex non poena mors ’ was a 
favourite saying among the an¬ 
cients. On the other hand, Ter- 
tullian distinctly enunciated 
the patristic view, 'Q,ui autem 
primordia hominis novimus, auden- 
ter determinamus mortem non ex 
Datura secutam hominem sod ox 
culpa.’— Anima, 62. 
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ph^oal evils could await those whose bodies had been 
ireduced to ashes, aiLd they dwelt with emphatic eloquence 
upon the approaching, and, as they believed, final extinction 
of superstitious tenx>rs. Th^ second taught that death to the 
vast minority of the human race is but the beguming of end¬ 
less and excruciating toHures—^tortures before which the 
most ghastly of terrestrial suf^ngs dwindle into insig¬ 
nificance—^tortures which no courage could defy—which none 
but an immortal being could endure. The &st represented 
man as pure and innocent until his will had sinned; the 
second represented him as under a sentence of condemnation 
at the very moment of his birth. *No funeral sacrifices,’ 
said a great writer of the first school, * are offered for children 
who die at an early age, and none of the ceremonies practised 
at the funerals of adults are performed at their tombs, for it is 
believed that infants have no hold upon earth or upon terres¬ 
trial affections. . . . The law forbids us to honour them 
because it is irreligious to lament for those pure souls who 
have passed into a better life and a happier dwelling-place.’ * 
‘ Whosoever shall tell us,’ said a distinguished exponent of 
the patristic theology, *that infants shall be quickened in 
Christ who die without partaking in His Sacrament, does 
both contradict the Apostle’s teaching and condemn the 
whole Church. . . . And he that is not quickened in Christ 
must remain in that tsondemnation of which the Apostle 
speaks, by one man’s offence condemnation came upon all 
men to condemnation.” To which condemnation infants are 
bom liable as all the Church believes. ’ ^ The one school 
endeavoured to plant its foundations in the moral nature of 
mankind, by proclaiming that man can become acceptable to 
the Deify by his own virtue, and by this alone, that all sacri¬ 
fices, rites, and forms are indifierent, and that the true 
worship of God is *the recognition and imitation of His 

' Flntarch, Ad Uaorem. ^ St. Augostine, 166. 

TOL. I. 
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goodness. to the other school, the most heroic eiflSbrts 

q£ hiimfin virtue ere insufficient to iivert a sentence of etenisJ 
condemnAtion, imfoaa united with ah implicit belief m the 
teAchinga of the Church, And a due observAuce of the rites it 
enjoins. By the philosophers the ascription of anger and 
vengeance to the Deity, and the apprehension of future 
toriuie at His hands, weio unanimously r^udiated;^ by 
the piiests the op|)osito opinion was deemed equally cell- 
siunble.^ * 

These are fundamental points of difference, for they relate 
to the fundamental principles of the ancient philosophy. The 
main object of the pagan philosophers was to dispel the terrors 
the imagination had cast around death, and by destroying 
this last cause of feai* to secure the liberty of man. The 
main object of the Catholic priests has been to make death in 
itself as I'evolting and appalling as possible, and by represent¬ 
ing escape from its terrors as hopeless, except by complete 
subjection to their rule, to convert it into an instrument of 
government. By multiplying the dancing or warning skele¬ 
tons, and othei* sepulchral images representing the loathsome¬ 
ness of death without its r©ix)ae; by substituting inhumation 
for incrematiou, and concentrating the imagination on the 
ghastliness of decay; above all, by peopling the unseen world 
with demon pliantoms and with oxcrudating tortures, the 
Catholic Church succeeded in making death in itself unspeak¬ 
ably tendble, and in thus preparing men for the consolations 
it could offei*. Its legends, its ceremonies, its art,® its dog- 

At quidem commune est philosophic notion in lactaatiua 
omnium philoeophorum, non eoxurn De Ira Dei. 
modo qni deum nihil habere ipsum • ‘ Bevelation/ as Lessing ob- 
cegoUi dicunt, et nihil exhibere serves in his essay on this siutject^ 
slten; sed eorura etiam, qui deum * has made Death the « kiiiff of tev- 
semper agere aliquid et mcdizi rors," the.avfhl offspring of do 
voluut, numquam nec irasci deum and the dread way to its punish- 
neo nocero. —Che. De Offie. iii. 28. meat; though to the imasnnatiem 
*8eo the refutation of the of the ancient heathen world. 
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matic teaching, all conspired to this end, and the history of 
its miracles is a striking eiddence of its success. The great 
majority of snpei'sfitions have ever clustered around two 
conlares—^the fear of death^and the belief that every pheno¬ 
menon of life is the result of a special spiritual interposition. 
Among the ancients they were usually of the latter kind. 
Auguries, piophedes, interventions in war, prodigies avenging 
thB neglect of some rite or marking some epoch in the for- 
bines of a nation or of a ruler, are the forms they usually 
assumed. In the middle ages, although these were very 
common, the most conspicuous superstitions took the form of 
visions of purgatory or hell, conflicts with visible demons, 
or Satanic miracles, like those mothers who govern their 
children by persuading them that the dark is crowded with 
spectres that will seize the disobedient, and who often succeed 
in creating an association of ideas which the adult man is 
unable altogether to dissolve, the Catholic piiests resolved to 
base their power upon the nerves; and as they long exercised 
an absolute control over education, liteititure, and art, th^ 
succeeded in completely reversing the teadiing of ancient 
philosophy, and in making the teiTors of death for centuries 
the nightmare of the imagiuation. 

There is, indeed, another side to tiie picture. The vague 
imcertaiuty with which the best pagans regarded death passed 
away befora the teariiing of the Church, and it was often 
replaced by a rapture of hope, whidi, however, the doctrine 
of purgatory contributed at a later period largely to quell. 
But, whatever may be thought of the justlco of the Catholic 
conception of death or of its influence upon human happiness, 
it is plaia that it is radically diflerent fiK>m that of the pagan 
philosophers. That man is not only an imperfect but a follen 
teing, and, that death is the penal consequence of his sin^ 

Ozeek or 'Etmrian, he was a torch held downwards.*—Cole- 
ycmthful genius—the twin brother ridge’s Bwgrumkia IMararia^ cap- 
of Sleep, or a Insty with a xxu., note by Sara Coleridge. 

p2 
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was a dk>ctiiiiiy0 profoimdlj now to mankmdi and it has 
exeircised an influence of the most serious character upon the 
moral history of the world. 

The wide divergence of the ^classical from the Catholic 
conception of death appears very plainly in the attitude which 
each system adopted towards suicide. This is, perhaps, the 
most striking of all the points of contrast between the teach* 
ing of antiquity, and especially of the Boman Stoics, on the OEfe 
hand, and that of almost all modem moralists on the other. 
It is indeed tme that the ancients were by no means unani¬ 
mous in their approval of the act. Pythagoras, to whom so 
many of* the wisest sayings of antiquity are ascribed, is said 
to have forbidden men * to depart from their guard or station 
in life without the order of their commander, that is, of God.’* 
Plato adopted similar language, though he permitted suicide 
when the law required it, and also when men had been struck 
down by intolerable cidamity, or had sunk to the lowest 
depths of poverty.^ Aristotle condemned it on civic grounds, 
as being an injury to the State.^ The roll of Greek suicides 
is not long, though it contains some illusti'ious names, among 
otheis those of Zeno and Cleanthes.^ In Borne, too, where 
suicide acquired a gimter prominence, its lawfulness was by 
no means accept>ed as an axiom, and the story of Begulus, 

> • Vetat ^ Pythagoras iqjussu other hand, Cicero mentions a cer- 
imperatoris, id est Dei, do prsesidio tain Cleombrotos, who was so 
at statiouo vitee decedere. ~Cic. Ds fascinated by the proof of the 
8ena). xx. If we belieye the very immortality of the soul in the 
untrustworthy evidence of Diog. I^adon that he forthwith cast 
USrtius (F^ihafforag) the philoso- himself into the sea. Cato, as 
pher himself committed suicide by is well known, chose this work 
starvation. ^ to study, the night he committed 

^ See his LatoSt lib. iz. In his suicide. 

Phadon, however, Plato went ftir- • Atist. Ethio, v. 

ther, and condemned all suicide. * See a list of these in Lactan- 

Idbanius says {Da Vita 8ua) that tiusT Inai. Div. iii. 18. Many of 

the ara^uments of the Phsdon pre- tnese instances rest on very douht- 

fented him from committing snicide ful evidence. 

after the death of Julian. On the 
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whether it be a history or a legend, shows that the patient 
endurance of suffering was once the supi^me ideal. ^ Yirgil 
painted in gloomy colours the condition of suicides in the 
future world.^ Cicero strongly asserted the doctrine of 
Pythagoras, though he praised the suicide of Cato.^ Apuleius, 
expounding the pMosophy of Plato, taught that' the wise man 
never throws off his body except by the will of God.* * Caesar, 
dvid, and others urged that in extreme distress it is easy to 
despise life, and that true courage is shown in enduring it.^ 
Among the Stoics themselves, the.belief that no man may 
shrink fri>m a duty co-existed with the belief that every man 
has a right to dispose of his own life. Seneca, who emphati¬ 
cally advocated suicide, admits that there were some who 
deemed it wrong, and he himself attempted to moderate what 
he termed * the passion for suicide*, that had arisen among his 
disciples.^ Marcus Aurelius wavers a little on the subject, 
sometimes asserting the right of every man to leave life when 


* Adam Smith’s Moral Senti- 
ments, part vii. § 2. 

'' ^roxima deinde tenent moesti 
loca qui sibi lethura 

Insontes peperere manu, Incemque 
perosi 

Fiojeoere animas. Quam valient 
sethere in alto 

Nunc et panperieio^ et dnros per- 
ferre labores.’—vi. 434- 
437. 

* Cicero has censored suicide in 
his J)9 SenectutOf in the Somn, 
SeiptoniSf and in the Tuaoulant. 
Concerning the death of Cato, he 
says, that the occasion was such as 
to constitute a divine call to leave 
life.— Tmo. i. 

^Apnleius, De PkUo$, Plat. 
lib. i. 

* Thus Ovid;— 


* Bebus in adrersis facile est con- 
temnere vitam, 

Fortiter ille iacit qui miser 
esso potest.’ 

See, too, Martial, xi. 66. 

* Especially xxiv. Seneca 
desures that men anould not commk 
suidde 'with pamc or trepidation. 
He says that those condemned to 
death should await their execution, 
for ‘ it is a folly to die tiirough fear 
of death; ’ and he recommends 
men to support old age as long as 
their faculties remain unimpaired. 
On this last point, however, his 
language is somewhat conti^ic- 
tory. There is a good review of 
the opinions of the ancients in 
general, and of Seneca in particu¬ 
lar, on this subject in Justus Lip* 
aiuk Manmlttotto ad Stoican Philo- 
sophiamf lib. iii. dissert. 22, 23, 
from which 1 have borrowed much. 
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he pleaiiieB| aometinies inclming to the Platonic doctrine that 
m nyi ^ is a soldier of God, occupying a post which it is crindnail 
to abandon. * Plotmus and Porphyry argued sti*ongly against 
all suicide.* * 

But, notwithstanding these passages, there can be no 
question that the ancient view of suicide was broadly and 
strongly opposed to our own. A general approval of it 
tloated down tlu'ough most of the schools of philosophy, and 
even to those who condemned it, it never seems to have 
assumed its present aspect of extreme enormity. This was 
in the fimt instance due to the ancient notion of death and 
we have also to remember that when a society once learns to 
tolerate suicide, the deed, in ceasing to be disgraceful, loses 
much of its actual criminality, for those who are most firmly 
convinced that the stigma and sufiering it now brings upon 
the family of the deceased do not constitute its entire guilt, 
will readily acknowledge that they greatly aggravate it. In 
the conditions of ancient thought, this aggravation did not 
exist. Epiciuns exhoi*ted men * to weigh carefully, whether 
they would prefer death to come to them, or would themselves 

' In his Midttaiions, ix. S, he suicide (Spartianus, Hadrianus). 
speaks of the duty of patiently According to Capitolinas, Marcus 
awaiting death, But in iii. 1, x. Aurelius in his last illness p^ir- 
8, !?2-32, ho clearly recognises the posely accelerated his death by 
right of suicide in some coses, abstinence. The duty of not has* 
especially to prevent moral degene- tily, or through cowardice, aban- 
racy. It must be remembered thsit doniug a path of duty, and the 
the MedUations of Marcus Aurelius right of man to quit life when it 
WOTe private notes for his personal appears intolerable, are combined 
guidance, that all the Stoics ad- veiy clearly by Ppictetns, Arrian, 
mittod it to be wrong to commit i. 9; and the latter is asserted in 
suicide in cases where the act the strongest manner, i. 24-25. 
would be an injuiy to society, and « Porphyry, Be Abst. Cami$, ii. 
that this consideration in itself 47 ; Plotinus, 1st Enn. ix. Pco^ 
would be sufficient to divert an phyry says {Life of Flotinve) that 
emperor fixim the deed. Antoni- Plotinus dissuaded him from sui- 
nus, the uncle, predecessor, and cide. There is a good epitome of 
model of M. Aurelius, had consi- the arguments ofthis school against 
dered it his duty several times to suicide in Macrobius, In 3owt, 
prevent Hadrian from committing Sdp, 1. 
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go (io death;' ‘ and among his disciples, Lucretius, the illus- 
tiiouB poet of the sect, died by his own hand,^ as did also 
*' Cassius the tyrannicide, Atticus the friend of Cicero,^ the 
Toluptuaiy Fetronius,^ and the philosopher Diodorus.^ Pliny 
described the lot of man as in this respect at least superior 
to that of God,*that man has the power of flying to tho 
tomb,^ and he represented it as one of the greatest proofs 
Sf the bounty of Providence, that it has filled the world 
Mth herbs, by which the weary may find a rapid and a pain¬ 
less death.^ One of the most striHng figures that a passing 
notice of Cicero brings before us, is that of Hegesias, who 


' Quoted by Sene<^ Ep. xxvi. 
Cicero states the Epicurean doc¬ 
trine to be, * Ut si tolerabiles sint 
dolores, feramus, sin minus aequo 
animo e vita, cum ea non placet, 
tanquam e theatre, exearous ’ {De 
BHnib. i. 15); and again, *De ilMis 
immortalibus sine ullo metu vera 
sentit. Non dnbitat, si ita melius 
sit, de vita migrare.*—Id. i. 19. 

‘ This is noticed by St. Jerome. - 

’ Cprn. Nepoe, Mticus. He 
killed himself when an old man, to 
shorten a hopeless disease. 

* Petronius, who was called the 
arbitrator of tastes ('elegantie 
arbiter’),' was one of the most 
famous voluj^uaries^f the reign of 
Nero. Unlike most of his contem¬ 
poraries, however, he was endowed 
with the most exquisite and re¬ 
fined taste; his graceful manners 
fiuBcinated all about him, and made 
him in matters of pleasure the 
ruler of the Court. Appointed 
Proconsul of Bithynia, and after¬ 
wards Consul, he displayed the 
energies and the abilities of a 
statesman. A Court intrigue threw 
him out of favour; and believing 
that bis death was resolved on, he 
determined to anticipate it by sui¬ 


cide. Calling his friends about 
him, he opened his veins, shut 
them, and opened them again; 
prolonged his lingering death till 
he had arranged his afihirs; dis¬ 
coursed in his last moments, not 
about the immortality of the soul 
or the dogmas of philosophers, but 
about the gay songs and ^igiams 
of the hour; and partaking of a 
cheerM banquet, died as recUessly 
as he had lived. (Tadt. Annm, 
xvi. 18-19.) It has been a matter 
of much dispute whether or not 
this Petronius was the author of 
the Satyricon^ one of the most 
licentious and repulsive works in 
Latin literature. 

* Seneca, J)e VUa BetUa, xix. 

* * Imperfectee vero in homine 

naturae praecipua solatia, ne Deum 

quidem posse omnia; namque neo 

siH pot^t mortem consciscere si 

velit, quod homini dedit optimum 

in tantis vitae poenis.’— Hist. Nat, 
* ■ » * 

11. 5. 

' Hist. Nat, ii. 63. We need 
not be surprised at this writer thus 
speaking of sudden death,' Mortes 
repentinae (hoc est summa vitc 
f^citaa),’ vii. 64. 
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was somamed by the ancients * the orator of death.* A oon- 
spicnons member of that Cyrenaic school which esteemed the 
pursuit of pleasurd the sole end of a rational being, he taught 
that life was so full of cares, and its pleasure so fleeting and so 
alloyed, that the happiest lot for man was death ; and such 
was the power of his eloquence, so intense i^as the fascination 
ho cast around the tomb, that his disciples embraced with 
mpture the consequence of his doctrine, multitudes freld 
themselves by suicide from the troubles of the world, and the 
contagion was so great, that Ptolemy, it is said, was compelled 
to banish the philosopher from Alexandria.' 

But it was in the Boman Empii'o and among the Boman 
Stoics that suicide assume^l its greatest prominence, and its 
philosophy was most fully elaborated. Prom an early peiiod 
self-immolation, like that of Ourtius or Dedus, had been 
esteemed in some circumstances a raligious rite, being, as has 
been well suggested, probably a lingering remnant of the 
custom of human sacriflces,^ and towards the closing days of 
paganism many influences conspired in the same direction. 
The example of Cato, who had become the ideal of the 
Stoics, and whoso di*amatic suicide was the fayouiite sub¬ 
ject of their eloquence,® tlie indiflcrence to death produced 
by the great multiplication of gladiatorial shows, the many 
instances of barl^aiian captives, who, sooner than slay their 
fellow-countrymen, or minister to the pleasures of their con- 
queroi*s, plunged theii* lances into their own necks, or found 


• Tuso. Quatt. lib. 1. Another 
lOioarkAble oxamplo of an epidemic 
of suicide occurred amonisr the 
young girls of Miletus. (Aul. GdL 
XV. 10.) 

* Sir Cornewall Lewis, On the 
Ored^ility EaHy Soman Sutory, 
vol. h-p> 430. &e, too, on this 
chws ofisuicides, Cromaziano, Uto^ 
fioa {friHca del Suicidio (Yenoiiai 


1788), pp. 81-82. The real name 
of the author of this book (which 
is, 1 think, the best history of sui¬ 
cide) was Boonafede. He was a 
Celestine monk. The book was 
first published at Lucca in 1761, 
It was translated into French in 
1841. 

*Seneo. Be Provid, ii. { 
xxiv. 
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otiieL* aad stall more horrible roads to freedom,' the custom 
of compelling political piisoners to execute their own sentence, 
and, more than all, the capridous and*atrodous tyranny 
of the Osesars,^ had raised suidde into an extraordinary 
prominence. Few things are more touching than the pas¬ 
sionate joy with ^hich, in the reign of Nero, Seneca clung 
to it as the one refuge for the oppressed, the last bulwark 
of the tottering mind. * To death alone it is due that life 
iff not a punishment, that, ei’ect beneath the frowns of 
fortune, I can preserve my mind unshaken and master of 
Itself. I have one to whom I can appeal. I see before me 
the crosses of many forms. ... I see the rack and the scourge, 
and the instruments of tortui'e adapted to every limb and to 
every nerve ; but I also see Death. She stands beyond my 
savage enemies, beyond my haughty fellow-countLymen. 
Slavery loses its bitterness when by a step I can pass to 
liberty. Against all the injuries of life, I have the refuge of 
death.* ^ * Wherever you look, there is the end of evils. You 
see that yawning piecipice—there you may descend to 
liberty. You see that sea, that river, that well—^liberty sits 
at the bottom. ... Do you seek the way to freedom 1—you 
may find it in every vein of your body.*^ * If I can choose 
between a death of torture and one that is simple and easy, 
why should I not select the latter 1 As I choose the ship 
in which I will sail,-and the house 1 will inhabit, so 1 will 
choose the death by which 1 will leave life. ... In no mat¬ 
ter more than in death should we act according to our desire. 
Depart from life as your impulse leads you, whether it be by 
the sword, or the lOpe, or the poison creeping through the 
veins; go your way, and break the chains of slavery. Man 
should seek the approbation of othei'S in his life; his death 

‘ See some examples of this in Oromaziano, At, dd SukidiOt pp 
Seneca, Ep. Ixx, 112-114. 

* Sm a long catalogue uf sui- * C<mol. ad Ma;rc. a xx. 

tides arising this cause, in *DeIra,m, 1!^, 
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ppnj p^ mH nimsolf ftlone. That ia th© best which pleases hini 
most. . . . The eternal law has decreed nothing better than 
this, that life should have but one entrance and many exits. 
Why should I endure the agonidb of disease, and th© cruelties 
of human tyranny, when I can emancipate myself from all 
my torments, and shako off every bond 1 * For this reason, 
but for this alone, life is not an evil—that no one is obligjtd 
to live. The Jot uf man is happy, because no one continues 
wretched but by his fault. If life pleases you, live. If n^, 
you have a right to return whence you came.* * 

These passages, which ain but a few selected out of very 
many, will sufficiently show the passion with which the most 
influential teacher of Homan Stoicism advocated suicide. As 
a general proposition, the law recognised it as a right, but 
two slight restiictions were after a time imposed.^ It had 


' E'p. Ixx. 

See Douue’s Biathmiatos (Lon¬ 
don, 1700), pp. 66-07. Gibbon’s 
Decline and Eml, ch. xliv. Black- 
Btouo, in Ifls chapter on suicide, 
quotes the sentence uf the Koman 
lawyers on the subject: 'Si quis 
impatietiiia doloris aut teedio vitee 
aut morbo aut furore aut piidore 
mori maluit non euimadvortatur in 
tntin.' Ulpian expressly asserts 
that the wills of snicidos were re¬ 
cognised by law, and numerous 
examples of the act, notoriously 
prepared and publicly and gradu¬ 
ally accomplished, prove its legal¬ 
ity in Borne. Suetonius, it is 
true, speaks of Claudius accusing a 
man for having tried to kill himself 
(Claud, xvi.), and Xiphiliu says 
(Ixix. 8]) that Hadrian gave special 
pennlssion to the philosopher Eu¬ 
phrates to commit suicide, 'on 
account of old age and disease;’ 
bub in the first case it appears 
horn the context that a reproach 


and not a legal action was meant, 
while Euphrates, I suppose, asked 
permission to show bis loyalty to 
the emperor, and not as a matter 
of strict necessity. There were, 
however, some Greek laws con¬ 
demning suicide, probably on civic 
grounds. Josephus mentions (Z>s 
Bdl, Jud. iii. 8) that in some 
nations ' the right hand of the sui¬ 
cide was amputated, and that in 
Judea the suicide was only buried 
after sunset.' A very strange law, 
said to have been derived from 
Greece, is reported to have existed 
at Marseilles. Poison was kept by 
the senate of the city, and given to 
those who could prove that they 
had sufficient reason to justify their 
d^ire for death, aim all other 
suicide was forbidden. The law 
was intended, it was said, to pre¬ 
vent hasty suicide, and to n^e 
deHberate suicide as rapid and 
painless as possible. (Valer. 
Maximus, ii. 6, § 7.) In the Beigr 
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become cuetomaiy with many men who were accused of poli' 
tical ofTenoes to coipmit suicide before trial, in order to 
prevent the ignominious exposure of their bodies and the con¬ 
fiscation of their goods; but Oomitian closed this resource by 
ordaining that the suicide of an accused person should entail 
the same oonsequGoces as his condemnation. Hadrian aftoiv 
wards assimilated the suicide ol a Homan soldier to desertion. ‘ 
\Tith these exceptions, the liberty appears to have been 
absolute, and the act was committed under the most various 
motives. The suicide of Otho, who is said to have killed 
himself to avoid being a second time a cause of civil war, was 
extolled as ecjual in grandeur to that of Oato.^ In the Dacian 
war, the enemy, having captured a distinguished Homan 
general named Longinus, endeavoured to extort terms from 
Trtyan as a condition of his surrender, but Longinus, by 
taking poison, fireed the emperor from his embarrassment.’ 
On the death of Otho, some of his soldiers, filled with grief 
and admu*ation, killed themselves before his corpse,^ as did 
also a frcedman of Agrippina, at the funeral of the empress.’ 
Before the close of the !l^public, an enthusiastic partisan of 
one of the fSactions in the chariot races flung himself upon the 
pile on which the body of a favourite coachman was consumed, 
and perished in the flames.’ A Homan, immenaced in his 


of Terror in France, a lawwas made 
aiinilar to that of Domitian. (Car¬ 
lyle’s Hist, of the French Hevolu- 
iio^, book Y. c. ii.) 

' Compare wiUi this a cnriouB 
* order of the day,' issued by Napo¬ 
leon in 1802, with the view of 
clieeking the prevalence of suicide 
among his soldiers. (Lisle, Du 
8uie^, pp. 402-463.) 

^ See Suetonius, Otho, c. z-zi., 
and the very fine description in 
Tacitus, Hist. lib. ii. C. 47-49. 
Martial compares the dea^ of 
Otho to that of Cato: 


*Sit Cato, dum vivit-, sane vel Cm- 
Bare major; 

Dum moritur, numquid major 
Othone fuit?'—i^. ri. 32. 

' Xiphilin, Lwiii. 12. 

* Tacit. Hist. ii. 49. Suet. 
Otho, 12. Suetonius says that, in 
addition to these, many soldiers 
who were not present killed them 
selves on hearing the news. 

* Ibid. Annal. ziv. 9. 

* Plin. HUt, Nat. vii. 04. Tlw 
opposite faction attributed this sui* 
cide to the maddening efbcts of the 
pirfumes burnt on the pile. 
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fortune, and stuidiiig high in the favour of his Bovercdgii, 
killed himself under Tibenus, because he could not endure to 
witness the crimdb of the empire.* Another, being afflicted 
by an incurable malady, postpdhed his suicide till the death 
of Domitian, that at least he might die free, and on the assas¬ 
sination of the tyrant, hastened cheerfully^ the tomb.’ The 
Cynic Peregrinns announced that, being weary of life, p.e 
would on a certain day depart, and, in presence of a lai^ 
concourse, he mounted the funeral pUe.’ Most frequently, 
however, death was regarded as *the last physician of disease,’^ 
and suicide as the Intimate relief from intolerable suffering. 
* Above all things,’ said Epictetus, * remember that the door 
is open. Be not more timid than boys at play. As 
they, when they cease to take pleasure in theu* games, declare 
they will no longer play, so do you, when all things begin to 
l)ail upon you, retire; but if you stay, do not complain.’’ 
Seneca declared that ho who waits the extremity of old age 
is not * far removed fiLX)m a coward,* * as he is justly regarded 
as too much addicted to wine who drains the flask to the veiy 
dregs.’ * I will not relinquish old age,’ he added, *if it leaves 
my better part intact. But if it begins to shake my mind, 
if it destroys its faculties one by one, if it leavra me not life 
but breath, T will depart from the putrid or tottering edifice. 
I will not osca^)e by death from disease so long as it may be 
healed, and loaves my mind unimpaired. 1 will not raise my 
hand against myself on account of pain, for so to die is to be 
conquered. But if I know that I must suflfer without hope of 
relief, I will depart, not through fear of the pain itself, but 
because it prevents all for which 1 would live.’® * Just as a 
landlord,’said Musonius, ‘ who has not received his rent, pulls 

' Tadt. jinnal. vi. 26. too, Amznianiu Marcellinus, wi* . 

* Plin, J^. i. 12. 1 . 

* This histo]^ is satirically and * Sophodbs. 
unfieelingly told by LUeian. See, • Arrian, i. 24. 

* Seneca, Iviii. 
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down the doors, removes the rafters, and fills up the well, so 
I seem to be diive(a,out of this little body, when nature, 
which has let it to me, takes away, one *by one, eyes and 
ears, bands and feet. 1 willmot, thei'efore, delay longer, but 
trill cheerfully depart as from a banquet.’' 

This conceptiodi of suicide as an euthanasia, an abridg¬ 
ment of the pangs of disease, and a guarantee against the 
dotage of age, was not confined to philosophical treatises. 
We have considerable evidence of its being frequently piit in 
practice. Among those who thus abridged tlieir lives was 
Silius Italicus, one of the last of the Latin poets.^ The 
younger Pliny describes in terms of the most glowing admii-a- 
tion the conduct of one of his friends, who, struck down by 
disease, resolved calmly and deliberately upon the path he 
should pursue. He determined, if the disease was only dan¬ 
gerous and long, to yield to the wishes of his friends and 
await the struggle; but if the issue was hopeless, to die by 
Ids own hand. Having reasoned on the propriety of this 
coui'se with all the tranquil courage of a Boman, he sum¬ 
moned a council of physicians, and, with a mind indifiei'ent 
to either fhte, he calmly awaited their sentence.^ The same 
writer mentions the case of a man who was afflicted with a 
hoiTible disease, which reduced his body to a mass of sores. 
His wife, being convinced that it was incurable, exhorted her 
husband to shorten bis sufferings; she nerved and encouraged 
him to the effort, and she claimed it as her privilege to 
accompany him to the grave. Husband and wife, bound 

' Stobaeus. One of the most quodam et instinctu procurrere ad 
deliberate suicides recorded was .mortem, commune cum muUis: 
^at of a Gredc woman of ninety delibeiare vero et causas ejns ex- 
yeurs old.—Val. Maxim, ii. 6, § 8. pendere, utque suaserit ratio, vitae 

* Flin. j^. iii. 7* He starved mortisque consilinm susoipere vel 
himself to death. ponere, ingontis est animi.’ In 

i. 22. Some of FlinVs this case the doctors pronounced 
expressions are remarkable:— *ld that recovery was possible, and 
ego arduum in primis et pnedpua the suicide was in consequence 
laudedignum puto. Nam irnpetu averted. 
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together, plunged into a lake.^ Seneca, in one of his letters, 
has left us a detailed description of the death-bed of 6no of 
the Roman suicides. Tullius Marcellinus, a young man of 
remarkable abilities and very earnest character, who had long 
ridiculed the teachings of philosophy, but had ended by em¬ 
bracing it with all the passion of a convert, being afflicted with 
a giave and lingering though not incurable disease, resol'^ 
at length upon suicide. He gathered his Mends aroimd him, 
and many of them entreated him to continue in life. Amohg 
them, however, was one Stoical philosopher, who addressed 
him in what Seneca terms the very noblest of discourses. 
He exhorted him not to lay too much stinss upon the ques¬ 
tion ho was deciding, as if existence was a matter of great im¬ 
portance. He urged that life is a thing we possess in common 
with slaves and animals, but that a noble death should in¬ 
deed be prized, and he concluded by recommending suicide. 
Marcellinus gladly embraced the counsel which his own 
wishes had anticipated. According to the advice of his 
friend, ho distributed gifts among his faithful slaves, consoled 
them on their approaching bereavement, abstained during 
thiiee days from all food, and at last, when his strength “had 
been wholly exhausted, passed into a warm bath and calmly 
died, describing with his last breath the pleasing sensations 
that accompanied receding life.* 

The doctrine of suicide was indeed the culminating point 
of Roman Stoicism. The proud, self-reliant, unbendii^ cha¬ 
racter of the philosopher could only be sustained when he felt 
that he had a sm*e refuge against the extreme forms of suf¬ 
fering or of despair. Although virtue is not a mere creature 
of interest, no great system has ever yet flourished which 
did not present an ideal of happiness as well as an ideal of 
duty. Stoicism taught men to hope little, but to fear nothing* 


* lib. vi. XXIV. 

* Ixxvii. On Ihe former career of Marcellinus, see JS^. xxix 
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It did nob array death in hrilHant colours, as the path to 
positive felicity, but it endeavoured to divest it, as the end 
of suffering, of ovei'^' terror. Life lost mush of its bitterness 
when men had found a refuge fiom the storms of fate, a 
speedy deliverance &om dotage and pain. Death ceased to 
be terrible when it was regarded rather as a remedy than as 
a sentence, life and death in the Stoical system were attuned 
the same key. The deification of human virtue, the total 
absence of all sense of sin, the proud stubborn will that deemed 
humiliation the worst of stains, appeared alike in each. The 
type of its own kind was perfect. All the viitues and all the 
majesty that accompany human pride, when developed to the 
highest point, and directed to the noblest ends, were here diS' 
played. All those which accompany humility and self-abase* 
ment were absent. 

I desire at this stage of our enquiry to pause for a moment, 
in order to retrace briefly the leading steps of the foregoing 
argument, and thus to bring into the clearest light the con¬ 
nection which many details and quotations may have occa¬ 
sionally obscured. Such a review will show at a single glance 
in w;^t respects Stoicism was a result of the pre-existent state 
of society, and in what respects it was an active agent, how 
far its influence was preparing the way for Christian etliics, 
and how far it was opposed to them. 

We have seen, then, that among the Homans, as among 
other people, a very clear and definite type of moral excellence 
was created before men had formed any clear intellectual 
notions of the nature and sanctions of virtue. The characters 
of men are chiefly governed by their occupations, and the re¬ 
public being organised altogether with a view to military 
success, it had attained all the virtues and vices of a military 
society. We have seen, too, that at all times, but most 
«9>edally under the conditions of andLeiit warfare, military life 
is veiy unflkvourable to the amiably and very favourable to 
the heroic virtues. The Eoman had leamt to value force 
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very highly. Being cQntmnally engaged in inflicting pain, 
hie natural or instinctiye humanity was veiy low. His moral 
feelings were almost bounded by political limits, acting only, 
and with different degrees of intensity, towards his class, bis 
country, and its allies. Indomitable pride was the most 
prominent element of his diaracter. A victorious army 
which is humble or dlflident, or tolei’ant of insult, or 
aujdous to take the second place, is, indeed, almost a con¬ 
tradiction of terms. The spirit of patriotism, in its relation to 
foreigners, like that of political liberty in its relation to 
governors, is a spirit of constant and jealous self-assertion ,* 
and although both are very consonant with high morality and 
great self-devotion, we rarely And that the grace of genuine 
humility can flourish in a society that is intensely pervaded 
by their influence. The kind of excellence that found most 
favour in Boman eyes was simple, forcible, massive, but 
coarse-grained. Subtilty of motives, refinements of feelings, 
delicados of susceptibility, were rarely appreciated. 

This was the darker side of the picture. On the other 
hand, the national character, being formed by a profession in 
which mercenary considerations are less powerful, and splendid 
examples of self-devotion more frequent, than in any other, 
had eai'ly risen to a heroic level. Death being continually 
confronted, to meet it with courage was the chief test of 
virtue. The habits of men were unaffected, frugal, honourable, 
aud laboiious. A stem discipline pervading all ages and 
classes of society, the will was trained, to an almost unex¬ 
ampled d^iee, to repress the passions, to endure suffering 
and opposition, to tend steadily and fearlessly towards an un¬ 
popular end. A sense of duty was very widely diffused, an d 
a deep attachment to the intei'esta of the city became the 
parent of many virtues. 

Such was the t3q)e of excellence ihe Boman people ha d 
attained at a time when its intdlectual cultivation produced 
philosophical discussioiis, and when numerous Greek pro- 
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fessors, attracted partly by political events, and partly by the 
pati'onage of Sdpio ^milianiis, arrived at Borne, bringing 
with them the tenets of the great schools of Zeno and Epicu¬ 
rus, and of the many minor Sects that clustered around them. 
Epicureanism being essentially opposed to the pre-existing 
typo of virtue, thbugh it spread greatly, never attained the 
I^sition of a school of virtue. Stoicism, taught by Pansetius 
m Bhodes, and soon after by the Syrian Posidonius, became 
the true religion of the educated classes. It furnished tiie 
principles of virtue, co1oiu*ed the noblest literatuie of the 
time, and guided all the developments of moral enthusiasm. 

The Stoical intern of ethics was in the highest sense a 
system of independent morals. It taught that our reason 
reveals to us a certain law of nature, and that a desire to 
conform to this law, irrespectively of all considerations of 
reward or punishment, of happiness or the reverse, is a pos¬ 
sible and a suj£cient motive of virtue. It was also in tibie 
highest sense a system of discipline. It taught that the will, 
acting under the complete control of the ]*eason, is the sole 
principle of virtue, and that all the emotional part of our 
being is of the nature of a disease. Its whole tendency was 
thei’cfore to dignify and strengthen the wUl, and to degrade 
and suppress the desires. It taught, moreover, that man is 
capable of attaining an extremely high degree of moral ex¬ 
cellence, that he has nothing to fear beyond the present life, 
that it is essential to the dignity and consistence of his cha¬ 
racter that he should regard death without dismay, and that 
he has a right to hasten it if he desires. 

It is ea^ to see that this system of ethics was strictly 
consonant with the type of character the circumstances of the 
Boman people had formed. It is also manifest that while 
the force of circumstances had in the fimt instance secured 
its ascendancy, the energy of will which it produced would 
enable it to offer a powcarful resistance to the tendencies of 
an altered condition of society. This was pre-eminently 
VOL. I. q 
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Bhowu in the history of Roman Stoicism. The austere 
purity of the ■writings of Seneca an<^ his school is a fact 
probably unique In liistory, when we consider, on the one 
band, the intense and imdisguh^ depravity of the Empire, 
and on the otlier, the prominent position of most of the 
leading Stoics in the very centre of the stfeam. More than 
once in later periods did great intellectual brilliancy coincide 
with general depravity, but on none of these occasions was 
this moral phenomenon reproduced. In the age of Leo X., 
in the age of the French Regency, or of Lewis XV., we look 
in vain for high moral teaching in the centre of Italian or of 
Parisian civilisation. The true teachers of those ages were 
the reformers, who arose in obscure tewns of Germany or 
Switzerland, or that diseased recluse who, from his solitude 
near Geneva, fascinated Europe by the gleams of a dazzling 
and almost {}eerle8S eloquence, and by a moral tcadiing 
which, though often fcveiish, paradoxical, and impractical, 
abounded in passages of transcendent majesty and of the 
most entrancing purity and beauty. But even the best 
moiul teachere who rose in the centres of the depraved 
society felt tlie coutagion of tJie surrounding ■vice. l%eir 
ideal was depressed, their austerity was relaxed, they appealed 
to sordid and worldly motives, their judgments of character 
were waveiing and uncertain, their whole teaching was of 
the nature of a compromise. But in ancient Rome, if the 
tesichers of virtue acted but feebly upon the surrounding 
corruption, their own tenets were at least unstained. The 
splendour of the genius of Oajsar never eclipsed the moral 
grandeur of the vanquished Cato, and amid all the dramatic 
vicissitudes of civil war and of political convulsion, the 
supreme authority of moral distinctions was never forgotten. 
The eloquence of Livy was chiefly employed in painting 
vii'tue, the eloquence of Tacitus in braning vice. The 
Stoics never lowered their standard l)ecause of the depra'vity 
around them, and if we trace in tbelr teaching any reflection 
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of the preyaiiing worship of enjoyment, it is only in the 
passionate intensity^ .with which they dwelt upon the tran- 
^nillify of tho tomb. * 

But it is not sufficient for a moral system to form a bul¬ 
wark against vice, it must also be capable of admitting those 
extensions and ‘refinements of moral s3rmpathies which 
^vancing civilisation produces, and the inflexibility of its 
antagonism to evil by no means implies its capacity of en¬ 
larging its conceptions of good. During the period which 
elapsed between the importation of Stoical tenets into Borne 
and the ascendancy of Christianity, an extremely important 
transformation of moral ideas had been efiected by political 
changes, and it became a question how far tho new elements 
could coalesce with the Stoical ideal, and how far they tended 
to replace it by an essentially difierent type. These changes 
were twofold, but were very closely connected. They con¬ 
sisted of the increasing prominence of the benevolent or 
amiable, as distinguished from the heroic qualities, and of the 
enlargement of moral sympathies, which having at first com¬ 
prised only a class or a nation, came at last, by the deshnic- 
tion of many artificial barriers, to include all classes and all 
nations. The causes of these changes—^which were the most 
important antecedents of the triumph of Christianity—are 
very complicated and numerous, but it will, I think, be pos¬ 
sible to give in a few pages a sufficiently dear outline of the 
movement. 

It originated in the Roman Empire at the time when 
the union of the Greek and Latin civilisations was effected 
by the conquest of Greece. The general humanity of the 
Greeks had always been incomparably greater than that 
of the Romans. The refining influence of them art and 
literature, their ignorance of gladiatoiial games, and their 
comparative freedom from the spirit of conquest, had sepa¬ 
rated them widely from theii* semi-barbarous conquerors, and 
had given a peculiar softness and tenderness to their ideal 
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ohai'aotei'S. Pericles, wbo, when the friends who had 
gathered round his death-bed, imaguung.him to be insensible, 
were recounting his splendid deeds, told them that thej had 
forgotten his best title to fame-^hat ‘ no Athenian had ever 
worn mouraing on his account; ’ Aristides, praying the gods 
that those who had l)auished him might nOver be compelled 
by danger or suffering to recall him; Phocion, when uiyustlv 
condemned, exhorting his son never to avenge his death, ail 
represent a type of character of a milder hind than thsCc 
which Boman induences produced. The plays of Euripides 
had been to the ancient world the first great revelation of 
the supreme beauty of the gentler virtues. Among the many 
forms of worship that flourished at Athens, there was an 
altar which stood alone, conspicuous and honoured beyond 
all others. The suppliants thronged around it, but no image 
of a god, no symbol of dogma was there. It was dedicated 
to Pity, and was venerated through all the ancient world as 
the fimt great assertion among mankind of tho supreme 
sanctity of Mercy.* 

But while the Greek spirit was from a very eai-ly period 


‘ See the very beautiful linos of 
Statius:— 

'Urbe fuit media culli coucessa 
potentum 

Ara Deura, mitisposuit Clemoutia 
sedem: 

Et roiseri fecere saciam, sine sup 
plice uumqaam 

Ilk noTO; nulla damnarit vota 
repulsa. 

Auditi quicunque rogant, noc- 
teaque diesque 

Ire datum, et solis numen placate 
querelis. 

PSica superatitio; non thorea 
flamnut, nee altus 

Acctpitiir Sanguis, lachrymis al- 
tariaaudant. . . 


Nulla autem edigioa, nulU coto- 
misaa metallo 

Forma Dem, mentes habitare et 
pectora gaudet. 

Semper habet trepidos, semper 
locos horret egenis 
Coetibus, ignotm tantam felicibus 
arse .’—ThdoMy xii, 481-496. 

This altar was very old, and was 
said to have been founded by the 
descendants of Eercides. Diodorus. 
oi Sicily, however, makes a Syra¬ 
cusan say that it was brought from 
Syracuse (lib. ziii 22). Idareui 
Aurelius erected a temple to 'Bene- 
ficentis' on the Capitol. (Xiphiliiit 
Ub. bud. 34.) 
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distinguished for its humanity, it was at first as far removed 
from oosmopotitanisai as that of Borne. ^ It is well known 
that Phiynichus was fined because in his * Conquest of Mile* 
tus' he had represented tLe triumph of barbarians over 
Greeks.^ His sticcessor, ^Eschylus, deemed it necessary to 
violate all di'ama&c probabilities by making the Persian king 
^|ad courtiers continually speak of themselves as barbarians. 
Crates, indeed, had proclaimed himself a citizen of the 
world,^ but Aristotle taught that Greeks had no more duties 
to barbarians than to wild beasts, and another philosopher 
was believed to have evinced an almost excessive range of 
sympathy when he declared that his affections extended be¬ 
yond his own State, and included the whole people of Greece. 
But the dissolving and disintegrating philosophical discussions 
that soon followed the death of Socrates, strengthened by 
political events, tended powerfully to destroy this feeling. 
The tiaditions that attached Greek philosophy to Egypt, the 
subsequent admiration for the schools of India to which 
Pyrrho and Anoxarchns are said to have resoiiied,’ the prO' 
valence of Cynicism and Epicureanism, which agreed in incul- 
catihg indifference to political life, the complete decomposi¬ 
tion of the popular national religions, and the incompatibility 
of a narrow local feeling with great knowledge and matured 
civilisation, were the Jntellectual cau^ of ibe change, and 
the movement of expansion received a great political stimulus 
when Alexander eclipsed the glories of Spartan and Athenian 
history by the vision of universal empire, accorded to the 
conquered nations the privileges of the conquerors, and 


' Herodotus, vi. 21. 

* See Arrian’s i. 9. 

The very existence of the word 
^iXoyd^Mnria shows that the idea was 
not altogether unknown. 

*Diog. Lagrt Pyrrho, Tliere 


was a tradition that F3rthagoras 
had himself penetrated to India, 
and learnt philosophy from the 
gymnosophista ^Apuieius, Florid. 
lib, ii. c. Id.) 
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oreated in Alexandria a great centre both of commercial inter¬ 
course and of philosophical eclecticism.’* 

It is evident, therefore, that the prevalence of Greek ideas 
in Borne would be in a two-folcf way destructive of narrow 
national feelings. It was the ascendancy of a people who 
were not Bomans, and of a people who ha^ already become 
in a great d^;re6 emancipated from local sentiments. It i| > 
also evident that the Greeks having had for several centuries 
a splendid literatuie, at a time when the Bomans had none, 
and when the Latin language was still too rude for literary 
purposes, the period in which the Bomans first emerged from 
a purely military condition into an intelligent civilisation 
would bring with it an ascendancy of Greek ideas. Fabius 
Pictor and Cinciiis Alimentus, the earliest native Homan his¬ 
torians, both wrote in Greek,^ and although the poems of 
Ennius, and the ^Origines’ of Marcus Cato, contributed 
largely to improve and fix tbe Latin language, the precedent 
was not at once discontinued.^ After the conquest of Greece, 
the political ascendancy of the Bomans and the intellectual 
ascendancy of Greece were alike universal.^ The conquei'ed 

' This aspect of the career of translation of Platarch lhave bor- 
Alexander was noticed in a ro- rowed) On the Conversion of the 
markable passage of a treatise Roman Empire, 
ascribed to Plutarch {Re Fort, * They were both born about 
Alex.). ‘ Conceiving he was sent b.c. 260. See Sir C. Lewis, Oredi- 
by God to l>e an umpire between biliip of Early Roman HistotVt 
all, and to unite all together, he vol. i. p. 82. 
reduced by arms tliose whom he * Aulus Gellius mentions the 
could not conquer by persuasion, indignation of Marcus Cato against' 
and formed of a hundred diverse a consul named Albinus, who had 
nations one ringle universal body, written in Greek a Roman history, 
mingliiig, as it were, in one cup of aud prefaced it by an apology for 
friendship the customs, marriages, his &ults of style, on the ground 
and bws of all. He desired that that ho was writing in a forei^ 
all should regard the whole world language. {Root Mt. zi. 8.) 
as their common country,. . .that *Seo a vivid picture of the 
everygood man should be esteemed Greek influence upon Rome, in 
a Hellene, every evil man a bar- Mommsen’s Sist, of Rome (Eng. 
I^an.* See on this subject the trans.), voL iii. pp. 423- 486. 
tairdlecture ofMr. Men vale (whose 
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people, whose patriotic fbelings had been greatly enfeebled by 
the influences 1 havQ noticed, acquiesced readily m their new 
condition, and notwitlistanding the vehenuftit exertions of the 
conservative party, Greek fnanners, sentiments, and ideas 
spon penetrated into all classes, and moulded all the forms of 
Boman life. The elder Cato, as an acute observer has 
noticed, desired all Greek philosophers to he expelled from 
Home. The younger Cato made Greek philosophers his most 
Ultimate friends.* Roman virtue found its highest expression 
in Stoicism. Roman vice sheltered itself under the name of 
Epicurus. Diodorus of Sicily and Polybius first sketched in 
Greek the outlines of universal history. Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus exploix^d Roman antiquities. Greek artists and 
Greek architects thronged the city; biit the first, under 
Roman influence, abandoned the ideal for the portrait, and 
the second degraded the noble Corinthian pillar into the bas¬ 
tard composite.^ The theatre, which now staiied into sudden 
life, was borrowed altogether from the Greeks. Ennius and 
Pacuvius imitated Euripides; Ccocilius, Plautus, Terence, 
and Naavius devoted themselves chiefly to Menander. Even 
tha lover in the days of Lucretius painted his lady's charms 
in Greek.® Immense sums were given for Greek literary 
slaves, and the attractions of the capital draw to Rome nearly 
all that was brilliant in Athenian society. 

While the complete ascendancy of the intellect and 
manners of Greece was destroying the simplicity of the old 
Roman type, and at the same time enlarging the range of 


' Plin. Hist Nat. yii. 31, 

*See Friedlaender, Mmrs ro- 
nunmea du r^gne ePAuguate h la jin 
dea Antonina (French trans., 1865), 
tome i. pp. 6-7. 

* See the curious catalogue of 
Greek love terms in vogue (Lucre¬ 
tius, lib. IV. line 1160, &c.), Juve¬ 


nal, more than a hundred years 
later, was extremely angry with 
the !l^man ladies for maUog love 
in Greek (Sat. vi. lines 190-195). 
Friedlmnder remarks that there is 
no special term in Latin tor to ask 
in marriage (tome i. p. 354). 
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KomaQ sympathies^ an equally poweifnl influence was bveak- 
ing down the aristocratic and class feeling which had so long 
raised an insunnolkntable harrier between the nobles and the 
plebeians. Their long contentions had issued in the civil 
wars, the dictatorship of Julius Osesar, and the Empire, and 
these changes in a great measure obliteratdd the old lines of 
demarcation. Foreign wars, which develop with great intei^ 
sity distinctive national typ^ and divert the public mind 
from internal changes, are usually favouitible to the consei^ 
vative spirit; but civil wars are essentially revolutionary, for 
they overwhelm all class barriers and throw open the highest 
prizes to energy and genius. Two very remarkable and alto¬ 
gether unprecedented illustrations of this truth occurred at 
Borne. Yontidius Bassus, by his militaiy skill, and by the 
friendship of Julius Caesar, and afterwards of Antony, rose 
from the position of mule-driver to the command of a Boman 
aimy, and at last to the consulate,’ which was also attaiued, 
about 40 B.C., by the Spaniard Cornelius Balbus.^ Augustus, 
though the most aristocratic of emperors, in order to dis¬ 
courage celibacy, permitted all citizens who were not senators 
to intermarry with freedwomen. The empire was in several 
distinct ways unfavourable to class distinctions. It was for 
the most part essentially democratic, winning its popularity 
from the masses of the people, and crushing the senate, which ' 
bid been the common centre of aiistocracy and of freedom. 
A new despotic power, beaiing alike on ail classes, reduced 
thorn to an equality of servitude. The emperors were them¬ 
selves in many cases the mere creatures of revolt, and their 
policy was governed by their origin. Their jealouiQr struck 


' Aul. Gldl. Jl^^zv.4; Veil, lowjpositione topowerauddignity, 
Paterculus, ii, 66. The people were in Le^ndre, de f 
much scandalised at this elevation, tome ii. pp. 264-266. 
sjid made epigrams about it There ^ Dion Cassius, zlviii. 32. Plin 
is a curious catalogue of men who Hist. Hoi. v. 6; vii. 44. 
at different times rose in Bomefrom 
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down many of the nobles, while others were ruined by the 
public games, which it became customary to give, or by the 
Imnuy to whidi, in the absence of politicaf occupations, th^ 
were impelled, and the rehitive importance of all was di¬ 
minished by the new creations. The ascendancy of wealth 
began to pass intb new quarters. Delators, or political in- 
f|rmers, encouraged by the emperors, and enriched by the 
confiscated properties of those whose condemnation they had 
procured, rose to great influence. From the time of Caligula, 
for several reigns, the most influential citizens were freedmen, 
who occupied the piincipal offices in the palace, and usually 
obtained complete ascendancy over the emperors. Through 
them alone petitions were presented. By their instrumental* 
ity the Imperial favours were distributed. They sometimes 
dethroned the emperors. They retained their power un¬ 
shaken through a succession of revolutions. In wealth, in 
power, in the crowd of their courtiers, in the splendour of 
their palaces in life, and of their tombs in death, they eclipsed 
all othei's, and men whom the early Homan patricians would 
have almost disdained to notice, saw the proudest struggling 
for their favour.* 

Together with these influences many others of a kindred 
nature may be detected. The colonial policy which the 
Gracchi had advocated was carried out at Narbonne, and 
during the latter days of^Julius Csesar, to the amazement and 
scandal of the Homans, Gauls of this province obtained seats 
in the senate.^ The immense ejctent of the empire made it 
necessary for numerous troops to remain during long periods 
of time in distant provinces, and the foreign habits that were 
thus acquired began the destruction of the exclusive feelings 
of the Homan army, which the subsequent enrolment of 

* The histoiy of the influence tome i. pp. 68«98. Statius and 
of Ereedmen is minutely traced by Martial sang their praises. 
Friedlmnder, Moews romainea du * See Tacit Ann. vi. 23^25. 
rigne ^Auguate d la^ dan Anioninat 
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barbamns completed. The public games, the immense luxury, 
me concentration of power, wealth, and genius, made Borne 
the centre of a valt and ceaseless concourse of strangers, the 
focus of all the various philosophies and religions of the em¬ 
pire, and its population soon became an amorphous, hetero¬ 
geneous mass, in which all nations, customb, languages, and 
creeds, all degrees of virtue and vice, of refinement and bar¬ 
barism, of scepticism and credulity, intermingled and inteiv 
acted. Travelling had become more eai^ and perha]|^ 
more frccjuent than it has been at any other period before 
the nineteenth century. The subjection of the whole civi¬ 
lised world to a single rule removed the chief obstacles to 
locomotion. Magnificent roads, which modem nations have 
rarely rivalled and never surpassed, intersected the entire 
empire, and relays of post-horses enabled the voyager to pro¬ 
ceed with an astonishing rapidity. The sea, which, after the 
destruction of the fleets of Carthage, had fallen almost com¬ 
pletely under the dominion of pirates, had been cleared by 
Pompey, The European shores of the Mediteriunean and the 
port of Alexandria were thronged with vessels. Bomana 
traversed the whole extent of the empire on political, military, 
or commercial errands, or in search of health, or knowledge, 
or pleasure. * Tho entrancing beauties of Como and of Tempo, 
the luxurious manners of Baim and Corinth, the schools, 
conimei'ce, climate, and temples of Alexandria, the soft winters 
of Sicily, the artistic wonders and historic recollections of 
Athens and the Nile, the great colonial interests of Gaul, 
attracted their thousands, while Boman luxury needed the 
products of the i^emotest lands, and the demand for fluimn-lf i 
for the amphitheatre spread Boman enterprise into the wildest 
deserts. In the capital, the toleration accorded to difierent 
creeds was such that the city soon became a miniature of the 

'On the Koman journeys, see the almost exhaustive dissertation 
of Friodlaander, tome li. 
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world. Almost every variety of charlatanism and of belief 
displayed itself unchecked, and boasted its train of proselytes. 
Foreign ideas were in every form in the ascendant. Greece, 
which had presided over fhe intellectual development of 
Rome, acquired a new influence under the favouring policy 
of Hadrian, and Cireek became the language of some of the 
liter as it had been of the earliest writers. Egyptian religions 
and philosophies excited the wildest enthusiasm. As early as 
tfie reign of Augustus there were many thousands of Jewish 
residents at Rome,^ and their manners mid creed spread widely 
among the people.^ The Carthaginian Apuleius,^ the Gauls 
Florus and Favorinus, the Spaniards Lucan, Columella, 
Martial, Seneca, and Quintilian, had all in their different de> 
partments a high place in Roman literature or philosophy. 

In the slave world a corresponding revolution was tidung 
place. The large proportion of physicians and sculptors who 
were slaves, the appearance of three or four distinguished 
authors in the slave class, the numerous literary slaves im¬ 
ported from Greece, and the splendid examples of courage, 
endurance, and devotion to their masters furnished by slaves 
during the civil wars, and during some of the worst periods 
of the Empire, were bridging the chasm between the servile 
and the free classes, and the same tendency was more power* 
fully stimulated by the vast numbers and overwhelming inp 
fluence of the freedmdi. The enormous scale and frequent 

> Joseph. {Antiq. xvii. 11, § 1) recepta sit; yicti victoribus leges 
says above 8.000 Jews resident in dederunt.’ There are numerous 
Rome took part in a petition to scattered allusions to the Jews in 
Csesar. If these were all adult Horace, Juvenal, and Martial, 
males, the total number of Jewish * TheOarthagioianinOuencewas 

residents must have been extremely f^ially csnspicuous in early 
large. Christian history. Tertullian and 

* See the famous fragment of Cyprian (both Africans) are justly 
Seneca cited by St. Angustin {IH regarded as the founders of Latin 
Cits. Hsi, vi, 11):' Usque eo scele- theology. (See Milman’s Latin 
ratissimae gentis c<ni8uetudo con- C^istianits/ Csd. 1867), vol. i. ppk 
valuit, ut per omnes jam terras 36-36.) 
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fliiotnations of the great Boman establt^ments, and the innu¬ 
merable captiyos induced to slavery aft^ every war, rendered 
manumission both frequent and easy, and it was soon re¬ 
garded as a normal result of f^thful servicse. Many slaves 
bought their freedom out of the savings wMch their masters 
always permitted them to make. Others paid for it by their 
la1x>ur after their emancipation. Some masters emancipatd3 
their slaves in order to obtain their part in the distribution 
of com, others to prevent the discovery of their own crimes 
by the torture of their slaves, others through vanity, being 
desirous of having their funerals attended by a long train of 
freedmen, very many simply as a reward for long service.* 
The freedman was still under what was termed the patronage 
of his former master; ho was bound to him by what in a 
later age would have been called a feudal tie, and the political 
and social importance of a noble depended m a very great 
d^’ee upon the multitude of his clients. The children of 
the emancipated slave were in the same I’elation to the patron, 
and it was only in the third generation that all disqualifica' 
tions and restraints were abrogated. In consequence of this 
system, manumission was often the interest of the ma^r. 
In the course of his life he eniianchised individual slaves. 
On his death-bed or by his will he constantly emancipated 
multitudes. Emancipation by testament acquired such dimen¬ 
sions, that Augustus found it necessary to restrict the power; 
and he made several limitations, of which the most important 
was that no one should emancipate by his will more than one 
hundred of his slaves.^ It was once proposed that the slaves 
should be distinguished by a special dre^, but the proposition 
was abandoned because their number was so great that to 

' Milo had omancipatad some ment are g^ven by Dioo. Halicam, 
slaves to prevent them ttom. being Antiq. lib. iv. 
tortured as witnesses. (CSc. iVo * This subject is fully treated 
MUo.) This was made illegal, by allon,ir«8^ ^VE8oU^g$dmt$ 
The other reasone for enfranchise- PAniiguiti. 
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leTeal to them their strength would be to place the city at 
tiheir men^J Even.among those who wore not slaves, the 
element that was derived firom slavery sobn preponderated. 
The majority of the fi'ee population had probably either them' 
selves been slaves, or were descended from slaves, and men 
with this tainted iineage penetrated to all the offices of the 
S^te.^ * There was,’ as has been well said, * a circulation of 
men from all the universe. Borne received them slaves, and 
sent them back Bomans.’^ 

It is manifest how profound a change had taken place 
since the Bepublicau days, when the highest dignities were 
long monopolised by a single class, when the censors re¬ 
press with a stringent severity every form or exhibition of 
luxury, when the rhetoricians were banished from tlie city, 
lest the faintest tinge of foreign manners should impair the 
stora simplicity of the people, and when the proposal to 
transfer the capital to Veii, after a great disaster, was rejected 
on the ground that it would be impious to worship the Boman 
deities anywhere hut on the Capitol, or for the Elamens and 
the Testals to emigrate beyond the walls.^ 

gi*eater number of these tendencies to universal fusion 
or equality were blind forces resulting from the stress of cir¬ 
cumstances, and not from any human foi*ethought, or were 
agencies that were put in motion for a different object. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that a definite theory of 
policy had a considerable part in accelerating the movement. 
The policy of the Bepublio may be broadly described as a 
policy of conquest, and that of the Empire as a policy of pre- 
eervation. The Bomaus having acquired a vast dominion, 
were met by the great pi'oblem which every first'Class power 
is called upon to solve—^by what means many communities, 

* Seneo. De Clemm. i. 24. ' Montefiquieu, Decadence dea 

See, on the prominence and Remained ch. xiii. 
theineolenceof the freedmen, Tacit. *See the veiy curious speech 
dnnaK iii. 26-27. attributed to Oamillus (Livy, ▼. 52) 
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with different languages, customs, characters, and traditicms, 
can be retained peaceably under a single ruler. In modem 
times, this difficulty has been most successfully met by local 
legislatures, which, if they supply a ^line of cleavage,’ a 
nucleus around which the spirit of opposition may form, have 
on the other hand the priceless advantage, of giving the an< 
noxed people a large mcasui'e of self-government, a cent^w 
and safety-valve of local public opinion, a ^here for local 
ambitions, and a hieiurchy of institutions adapted to the dis¬ 
tinctive national type. Under no other conditions can a 
complex empire be carried on with so little sti'ain, or effort, 
or humiliation, or its inevitable final dissolution be effected 
with so little danger or convulsion. But local legislatures, 
which are the especial glory of English statesmanship, belong 
exclusively to modem civilisation. The Boman method of 
conciliation was, first of all, the most ample toleration of the 
customs, religion, and municipal freedom of the conquered, 
and then their gradual admission to the privileges of the 
conqueror. By confiding to them in a great measure the 
defence of the empire, by throwing open to them the offices 
of State, and especially by according to them the right of 
Boman dtizenship, which had been for centuries jealously 
restricted to the inhabitants of Borne, and was afterwards 
only conceded to Italy and Cisalpino Gaul, the emperoi's 
sought to attach them to their throne. The process was very 
gradual, but the whole movement of political emancipation 
attained its completion when the Imperial throne was occu¬ 
pied by the Spaniard Tr^’an, and by Pertinax, the son of a 
freedman, and when an edict of Oaracalla extended the rights 
of Boman citizenship to all the provinces of the empire. 

It will appear evident, &om the foregoing sketch, that 
the period which elapsed between Pansstius and Constantine 
exhibited an irresistible tendency to cosmopolitanism. The 
convergmice, when we consider the numbm:, force, and har¬ 
mony of the influences that composed it, is indeed imexampled 
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In history. The morement extended through all the fields of 
religious, philosophical, political, mdustrial, military, and do- 
Dnestio life. The character of the people was completely trans> 
formed, the landmarks of aU its institutions were removed, 
the whole piindple of its organisation was reversed. It would 
be impossible to dnd a more striking example of the maimer 
i|L which events govern character, destroying old habits and 
associations, and thus altering that national type of excellence 
ithicb is, for the mqst pai*t, the expression or net moral result 
of the national institutions and circumstances. The effect of 
the movement was, no doubt, in many respects evil, and some 
of the best men, such as the elder Cato and Tacitus, opposed 
it, as leading to tho demoralisation of tlie empire; but if it 
inci'eased vice, it also gave a peculiai* character to virtue. It 
was impossible that the conception of excellence, formed in a 
society whei’e everything conspired to deepen class divisions 
and national jealousies and antipathies, should be retained 
unaltered in a period of universal intercourse and amalgama¬ 
tion. The moral expression of the first period is obviously 
to be found in the narrower military and patriotic virtues; 
tha4 of the second period in enlarged philanthropy and 
sympathy. 

The Stoical philosophy was admirably fitted to preside over 
this extension of sympathies. Although it proved itself in 
eveiy age the chief schabl of patriots, it recognised also, fi'om 
the very first, and in the most unequivocal manner, the fra¬ 
ternity of mankind. The Stoic taught that virtue alone is a 
good, and that all other things are indifferent; and from this 
position he inferred that birth, rank, country, or wealth are 
the mere accidents of life, and that virtue alone makes one 
man superior to another. He taught also that the Deity is 
an all-pervading Spirit, animating the universe, and revealed 
with especial clearness in the so^ of man; and he concluded 
that all men are fellow-members of a single body, united by 
partLcij[)ation in the same Divine Spirit. These two doctrines 
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formed part of the very first teaching of the Stoics, but it was 
the special glory of the Boman teachers^and an obvious result 
of the condition df afiairs I have described, to have brought 
them into full relief. One of the most emphatic as well as 
one of the earliest extant assertions of the duty of * charity to 
the human race,’ * occurs in the treatise of Oiceix) upon duties, 
which was avowedly based upon Stoicism. Writing at a 
period when the movement of amalgamation had for a genera¬ 
tion been i-apidly proceeding,* and adopting almost without 
restriction the otMcs of the Stoics, Cicero maintainod the 
doctrine of universal brotherhood as distinctly as it was after- 
wai-ds maintained by the Christian Church. ‘This whole 
world,* he tells us, ‘ is to be regarded as the common city of 
gods and men.’* ‘ Men were bom for the sake of men, that 
each should assist the others.’^ ‘ Nature ordains that a man 
should wish the good of every man, whoever he may be, for 
this very I'eason, that he is a man.’ * ‘ To reduce man to the 
duties of his own city and to disengage him from duties to 
the members of other cities, is to break the universal society 
of the human race.’* ‘ Nature has inclined us to love men, 
and this is the foundation of the law.’^ The same piinoiplea 
were reiterated with inci’casing emphasis by the later Stoics. 
Adopting the well-known line which Terence had translated 
from Monand(3r, they maintained that man should deem 
notbing human foi'eign to his interest. Lucan expatiated 
with all the fervoiu* of a Christian poet upon the time when 
‘the human race will cast aside its weapons, and when all 
nations will learn to love.’* * The whole universe,’ said 


' * Uantas generis humani.’— 
Fuiti, So, too, he speaks {De Leg. 
i. 23) of ove^ good man as * civis 
totjue mundi.' 

* He speaks of Borne as ' civitas 
ex nationnm conventn constituta.’' 

* De Legib. i. 7* ‘ De Offio. 

* Tl>id. lii. S. 


• De Offie, iii. 6. 

* De L^ih, i. 16. 

' ‘ Tunc genus humannmpositis 
sibi consolat armis, 
InqneTicemgensdhmisamet* 
— Dharema^ vi. 
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Seneca, * which you see around you, compnaiiig all things, 
both divine and hujnan, is one. We ai'o members of one 
great body. Nature has made us relativel when it begat us 
ii'om the same matetdals and for the same destinies. She 
planted in us a mutual love, and fitted us for a social Hfe.’ * 

* What is a Boman knight, or freedman, or slave) These are 
||ut names springing from ambition or from iiyury.'* ‘I 
know that my country is the world, and my guardians are 
tine gods.’ ^ * You are a citizen,’ said Epictetus, ‘ and a port 
of the world. i . . The duty of a citizen is in nothing to con¬ 
sider his own interest distinct from that of others, as the 
hand or foot, if they possessed reason and understood the law 
of nature, would do and wish nothing that had not some rola- 
tion to the I’est of the body.'^ ‘ An Antonine,’ said Marcus 
Aurelius, * my countiy is Borne ; as a man, it is the world.’® 

So far Stoicism appeal's fully equal to the moral require¬ 
ments of the age. It would be impossible to recognise more 
cordially or to enforce more beautifully that doctrine of uni¬ 
versal brotherhood for which the circumstances of the Boman 
Empire had made men ripe. Plato had said that no one is 
bor]}.for himself alone, but that ho owes himself in part to 
his country, in part to his parents, and in part to his friends. 
The Boman Stoics, taking a wider survey, declared that man 
is bom not for himself but for the whole world.® And their 
doctrine was pei'fectly consistent with the original principles 
of their school. 

But while Stoicism was quite capable of representing the 
widening movement, it was not eqi:^ly capable of represent¬ 
ing the softening movement of civilisation. Its condemnation 



XCV. 

7. »xi. 

* Jk Vita Beata, xx. 

* Arrian, ii. 10. 

* vi. 44. 


Sects blit, serrare modnm, 
finemque tenere, 
Naturamque s^ui, patrisque 
impendere vitom, 

Ncc eibi eed toti genitam 
credere munda* 

Lucan, PAars. ii. 380-881. 


* * Heec dun immota Oatonis 
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of the affections, and its stem, tense ideal, admiiahly fitted 
for the struggles of a simple military age, were unsuited for 
the mild manners and luxurious tastes of the age of the 
Antonines. A class of writers* began to aiise who, like the 
Stoics, believed ’\drtue, rather than enjoyment, to be the 
supreme good, and who acknowledged that virtue consisted 
solely of the control which the enlightened will exerds^ 
over the desires, but who at the same time gave firee scope to 
the benevolent affections and a more religious and mystical 
tone to the whole scheme of monds. Frofessuig various 
speculative doctrines, and calling themselves by many names 
•—eclectics, peripatetics, or Platonists—they agreed in form¬ 
ing or representing a moial character, less strong, less sublime, 
less capable of endurance and heroism, lass conspicuous for 
energy of will, than that of the Stoics, but far more tender 
and attractive. The virtues of force began to recede, and the 
gentler virtues to advance, in the moral type. Insensibility 
to suffering was no longer professed; indomitable strength 
was no longer idolised, and it was felt that weakness and 
sorrow have their own appropriate virtues.^ The works of 
these writers ai'e full of delicate touches wbidi nothing,but 
strong and lively feelings could have suggested. We find this 
in the well-known letter of Pliny on the death of his slaves,^ 
in the firequent protests against the ostentation of indifference 
with which the Stoics regarded the loss of their friends, in 
many instances of simple, artless pathos, which strike the 
finest chords of our nature. When Plutarch, after the death 
of his daughter, was writing a letter of consolation to his wife. 

There is a passage on this aut libido sdicitat 7 Non amoribus 
subject in one of the letters of servit, non appetit honores. . . 
Pliny which I think extremely re- tnno deos, tone hominem esse is 
markable, and to which I can recall meminit.’—^FlJn. xii. 26. 

no^ pagan pa^lel:—* Nuper me ^ Tiii. 16. He says: *Homi- 
enjusd^ amid languor admonuit, nis est enim afflci dolore, scntive, 
optimos esse nos dum indrmi sumus. resistere tamen, etsolatia adhnittere, 
Qimm enim infirmum aut avnritia non solatHs non egere.* 
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we flad him turmng away from all the commonplace of the 
Stoica as the recoU^iou of one simple trait of his little child 
rushed upon his mind :—* She desired *her nurse to press 
even her dolls to the breast. She was so loving that she 
wished everything that gave her pleasure to share in the best 
of what she hadt’ 

I Plutarch, whose fame as a biographer has, I think, unduly 
eclipsed his reputation as a moralist, may be justly regarded 

* as the leader of this movement, and his moral writings may 
be profitably compared with those of Seneca, the most ample 
exponent of the sterner school. Seneca is not unfrequently 
self-conscious, theatrical, and overstrained. His precepts 
have something of the affected ring of a popular preacher. The 
imperfect fusion of his short sentences gives his style a dis¬ 
jointed and, so to speak, granulated character, which the 
Emperor Caligula happily expressed when he compared it to 
sand without cement; yet he often rises to a majesty ot 
eloquence, a grandeur both of thought and of expression, that 
few moralists have ever rivalled. Plutai'ch, though fi&i* less 
sublime, is more sustained, equable, and uniformly pleasing. 
The Montaigne of antiquity, his genius coruscates playfully 
and gracefully around his subject; he delights in illustrations 
which are often, singularly vivid and original, but which, by 
their excessive multiplication, appear sometimes rather the 
texture than the ornament of his discourse. A gentle, tender 
spirit, and a judgment equally free from paradox, exaggera¬ 
tion, and excessive subtilty, are the characteristics of all he 
wrote. Plutarch excels most in collecting motives of con¬ 
solation ; Seneca in forming characters that need no conso¬ 
lation. There is something of the woman in Plutarch; 
Seneca is all a man. The writings of the first resemble the 
strains of the fiute, to which the andenta attributed the 
power of calming the passions and charming away the clouds 
of sorrow, and drawing men by a gentle suasion into the paths 
of virtue; the writings of the other are like the trum)>et-bla8t, 
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vrhieb kindles the soul with an heroic courage. The first is 
most fitted to console a mother sorrowing over hear dead 
child, the second to nerve a brave man, without fiincbing 
and without illusion, to grapple W’ith an inevitable fate. 

The elaborate letters which Sjeneca has left us on distinC' 
tivo tenets of the Stoical school, such as the equality of vices 
or the evil of the affections, have now little more than an* 
historic interest; but the general tone of his writings gives 
them a permanent importance, for they reflect and foster a* 
certain type of excellence which, since the extinction of 
Stoicism, has had no adequate expression in literature. The 
prevailing moral tone of Plutarch, on the other hand, being 
formed mainly on the prominence of the amiable virtues, has 
been eclipsed or transcended by the Christian writers, but 
his definite contributions to philosophy and morals arc more 
important than those of Seneca. He has left us one of the 
best works on superstition, and one of the most ingenious 
works on Pi’ovidcnce, we possess. He was probably the 
first writer who advocated veiy strongly humanity to animak 
on the broad ground of universal benevolence, as disttuguished 
from the Pythagorean doctrine of transmigration, and he was 
also remarkable, beyond all his contemporaries, for his high 
sense of female excellence and of the sanctity of female love. 

The Bomans had at all times cared more for the practical 
tendency of a system of philosophy than for its logical or 
speculative consistency. One of the chief attractions of Stoi< 
cism, in their eyes, had been that its maiTi object was not to 
build a system of opinion, but to propose a pattern of life,* 
and Stoicism itself was only adapted to the Boman character 
after it had been simplifi^ by Pansetius.* Although the 
system could never free itself altogether &om that 
which rendered it so unsuited for an advanced civilisation, it 

* This characteriatic of Stoicism good review of the prindples of the 
is well noticed in Grant^s JriHoUet Stoics, 
rel. i. p. 254. The first vdume of * Cie. Jk Finib. lib. iv. 
this w<ttk contains ah extremeljr 
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was profoundly modified by the later Stoics, who rarely 
scrupled to tempef it by the admixtiu^ of new doctrines. 
Seneca himself was by no means an umnixed Stoic. If 
Epictetus was more nearly so, this was probably because the 
extreme hardship he underwent made him dwell more than 
his contemporaiies upon the importance of fortitude and 
enduiunce. Marcus Aurelius was surrounded by the dis¬ 
ciples of the most various schools, and his Stoicism was much 
tinctured by the milder and more religious spuit of Pla¬ 
tonism. The Stoics, like all other men, felt the moral current 
of the time, though they yielded to it less readily than some 
othora. In Thrasea, who occupied in his age a position 
analogous to that of Oato in an eaidier period, we find little 
or nothing of the asperity and hardness of his great prototype. 
In the writings of the later Stoics, if we find the same 
elements as in those of their predecessors, these elemeiits are 
at least combined in different proportions. 

In the first place. Stoicism became more essentially re¬ 
ligious. The Stoical character, like all others of a high order, 
had always been reveiential; but its reverence differed widely 
fifhn that of Christians. It was concentrated much less 
upon the Deity than upon virtue, and especially upon 
virtue as exhibited in great men. When Lucan, extolling 
his hero, boasted tl^t Hhe gods favoured the conquering 
cause, but Cato the conquered,* or when Seneca described 
* the fortune of Sulla * as * the crime of the gods,* these sen¬ 
tences, which sound to modem ears grossly blasphemous, 
appear to have excited no murmur. We have already seen 
the audacious language with which the sage claimed an 
equality with the Divinity. On the other hand, the rev^nce 
for virtue apart from all conditions of success, and especially 
for men of the stamp of Cato, who through a strong moral 
conviction struggled bravely, though unsaccessfuUy, against 
force, genius, or circumstances, was perhaps more steady and 
more passbnate than in any later age. The duty of absolute 
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mbmission to Providence, as I have already shown, was con¬ 
tinually inculcated, ^d the pantheistic ifotion of all virtue 
being a part or emanation of the Deity was often asserted, 
but man was still the centre of th*e Stoic’s scheme, the ideal 
to which his reverence and devotion aspired. In later 
Stoicism this point of view was gradually changed. Without 
any formal abandonment of their pantheistic conceptions, the' 
language of philosophers recognised with much greater clear-. 
ness a distinct and personal Divinity. Every page of Epic¬ 
tetus and Marcus Aurelius is impregnated with the deepest 
religious feeling. * The first thing to learn,’ said the former, 

* is that there is a God, that His knowledge pervades the 
whole \mlverse, and that it extends not only to our acts but 
to our thoughts and feelings. ... He who seeks to please 
the gods must labour as far as lies in him to resemble them. 
He must bo faithful as God is faithful, free as He is free, 
beneficent as He is beneficent, magnanimous as He is magna¬ 
nimous.’‘ 'To have God for our maker and father and 
guardian, should not that emancipate us from all sadness and 
from all fearl'® ‘When you have shut your door and 
darkened your room, say not to yourself you are alone. G6d 
is in your room, and your attendant genius likewise. Think 
not that they need the light to see what you do.^ ^What can 
I, an old man and a cripple, do but praise Godl If I were 
a nightingale, T would discharge the office of a nightingale; 
if a swan, that of a swan. But I am a reasonable bdng; 
my mission is to praise God, and I fulfil it; nor shall 1 ever, 
as far as lies in me, shrink from my task, and I exhort you 
to join in the same song of praise.’^ 

The same religious character is exhibited, if possible, 
in a still greater degree in the ‘Meditations’ of Marcus 
Aurelius; but in one respect the ethics of the emperor differ 


* Arrian, ii. 14. 


' Ibid. i. 14. 
* Ibid. L 16. 
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widely from those of the slave In Epictetus we invariably 
hnd the strongest se^se of the majesty of man. As the child 
of ihe Deity, as a being capable of attainii^ the most exalted 
virtue, he magnified him to the highest point, and never 
more so than in the very passage in which he exhorted his 
disciples to bewa^ of haughtiness. The Jupiter Olympus of 
iPhidias, he reminds them, exhibits no arrogance, but the 
unclouded serenity of perfect confidence and sti'ength.* 
Illarcus Aurelius, on the other hand, dwelt rather on the 
weakness than on the force of man, and his meditations 
breathe a spirit, if not of Christian humility, at least of the 
gentlest and most touching modesty. He was not, it is true, 
like some later saints, who habitually apply to themselves 
language of reprobation which would be exaggerated if applied 
to ^e murderer or the adulterer. He did not shrink from 
recognising human virtue as a reality, and thanking Pro¬ 
vidence for the degi'ee in which he had attained it, but he 
continually reviewed with an unsparing severity the weak¬ 
nesses of his character, he accepted and even solicited reproofs 
from eveiy teacher of virtue, be made it his aim, in a position 
oi&supremo power, to check every emotion of arrogance and 
pride, and he set before him an ideal of excellence which 
awed and subdued his mind. 

Another very remarkable feature of later Stoicism was its 
increasingly introspe^ve character. In the philosophy of 
Cato and Cicero, virtue was displayed almost exclusiYely in 
action. In the later Stoics, self-examination and purity of 
thought were continually inculcated. There are some wri¬ 
ters who, with an obstinacy which it is more easy to explain 
than to excuse, persist, in defiance of the very clearest 
evidence to the contrary, in representing these virtues as 
exclusively Christian, and in maintaining, without a ^dow 
of proof, that the place they undeniably occupy in the later 


* Aman, u. & 
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Komao moialists was due to the dii'ect or indirect influence 
of tho new faith. The plain fact is that thej were fiillj 
known to the Grelks, and both Plato and Zeno even exhorted 
men to study their dreams, on Che ground that these often 
reveal the latent tendencies of the disposition.^ Pythagoras 
urged his disciples daily to examine themtelves when they 
retired to resV this practice soon became a recognised 
part of the Pythagorean discipline.^ It was introduced into 
Rome with tho school before the close of the Republic. It 
was known in the time of Cicero^ and Horace.^ Sextius, one 
of the masters of Seneca, a philosopher of the school of 
Pythagoras, who flourished chiefly before the Ohidstian era, 
was accustomed daily to devote a portion of time to self- 
examination ; and Seneca, who at first inclined much to the 
tenets of Pythagoras,^ expressly tells us that it was from 
Sextius he learnt the practice.^ The increasing prominence 
of the Pythagorean philosophy which accompanied the 
invasion of Oriental creeds, the natural tendency of the 
empiro, by closing the avenues of political life, to divert the 
attention from action to emotion, and also the incioased 
latitude allowed to the play of the sympathies or aflectiens 
by the later Stoics, brought this emotional part of virtue into 
great prominence. The letters of Seneca are a kind of moral 
medicine applied for the most part to the cure of different 

' Plutarch, Dt Profeet, in Virt. • He even ^ve up, for a time, 
This precept was enforced by eating meat, in obedience to the 
Bishop Sanderson in one of his Fyth^rean principlea (^. cviii.) 
sermons. j^Southey’a Commonphee Seneca had two masters of this 
Book, vol. i. p. 92.) school, Sextius and ^tion. He 

' * Diog. lAert. Pythagorae. was at this time not more than 

' Thus Cicero makes Cato say: seventeen years old. (See Auber- 
'I^hagoroorumqne more, exer- tin, 

cende memorise gratia, qaidquo^ne supposh entre Sin^gue et St. PatU, 

die dixfiiim, audiverim, egerim, p. 166.) 

commemoro vesperi.’— De Senret. * See his very beantifiil desorip* 

tion of the eelf-examinaticm of 

' Ibid. ' SexUus and ci himselfi (JDi tNL 

* Senhon, i. 4. iU. 86.) 
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infbrmitieB of character. Plutarch, in a beautiful treatise on 
*The Signs of "MprsA. Progress/ treated ij)ie culture of the 
feelings with delicate skill. The duty of servix^ the Divinity 
with a pure mind rather fhan by formal rites became a 
commonplace of literature, and self-examination one of the 
most recognised of duties. Epictetus urged men so to pnii^ 
meir imaginations, that at the sight of a beautiful woman 
they should not even mentally exclaim, * Happy her hus¬ 
band ! ’ ^ The meditations of Marcus Aurelius, above all, 
are throughout an exercise of self-examination, and the duty 
of watching over the thoughts is continually inculcated. 

It was a saying of Plutarch that Stoicism, which some¬ 
times exercised a prejudicial and hardening influence ujjoii 
characters that were by nature stem and unbending, proved 
peculiarly useful as a cordial to those which were naturally 
gentle and yielding. Of this truth we can have no better 
illustration than is furnished by the lifo and writings of 
Marcus Aurelius, the last and most perfect representative 
of Boman Stoicism. A simple, childlike, and eminently 
affectionate disposition, with little strength of intellect or 
perlf&ps originally of will, much more inclined to meditation, 
speculation, solitude, or friendship, than to active and public 
life, with a profound aversion to the pomp of royalty and 
with a rather strong natural leaning to pedantry, he had 
embraced the fortifying philosophy of 2[eno in its best form, 
and that philosophy made him perhaps as nearly a peifectly 
virtuous man as has ever appeared upon our world. Tried 
by the chequered events of a reign of nineteen years, presi¬ 
ding over a society that was profoundly corrupt, and over a 
city that was notorious for its license, ilie perfection of his 
character awed even calumny to silence, and the spontaneous 
sentiment of his people proclaimed him rather a god than a 
man.^ Very few men have ever lived concerning whose^ 

^ Arrian, ii. 18. Compare the * 'Goodde Romulo mgre ctedi- 
ManueU Epictetus, zxxir. tom esc, omnes pari oonaonstt 
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inner life we can speak so confidentlj. His ^ Meditations,* 
which form one the most impressive,•■form also one of the 
truest books in the whole range of religious literature. They 
consist of rude fragmentary ndtes without literary skill or 
arrangement, written for the most part in hasty, broken, and 
sometimes almost unintelligible sentences'amid the turmoil 
of a camp,* and recording, in accents of the most penetratii4; 
sincerity, the struggles, doubts, and aims of a soul of which, 
to employ one of his own images, it may be truly said that it 
possessed the purity of a star*, which needs no veil to hide its 
nakedness. The undisputed master of the whole dvilised 
world, he set before him as models such men as Thrasea and 
Helvidius, as Oato and Brutus, and he made it his aim to 
r^ise the conception of a free State in which all citizens ai'e 
equal, and of a royalty which makes it its first duty to respect 
the liberty of the citizens.^ His life was passed in unremitting 
activity. For nearly twelve years he was absent with armies 
in the distant provinces of the empire; and although his poli¬ 
tical capacity has been much and perhaps justly questioned, 
it is impossible to deny the unwearied zeal with which he dis- 
chargeil the duties of his great position. Yet few men<diave 
ever carried farther the virtue of little things, the delicate 
moral tact and the minute scruples which, though often 
exhibited by women and by secluded religionists, very raidy 
survive much contact with active life. The solicitude with 
whidi he endeavoured to persuade two jealous rhetoricians 
to abstain during their debates from retorts that might 
destroy their friendship,^ the careful gratitude with which, in 
a camp in Hungary, he recalled every moral obligation he 

pjnesumserunt, Marcum cobIo re- the Granua, in Hungary, 
c^tum esse.^—^Aur. Viet, xvi. * i. 14. 

*Heu8que etiam nunc habetur.’— *866 his touching letter to 
CapitoUnus. Fremto, who was about to engage 

* The first book of his MedUa- in a debate with Herod AtliouSt 
tioHs was written on the borders of 
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eotttd trace, eyen to the most obscure of his tutors,^ his 
anxiety to avoid all pedantry and manneiisn) in his conduct,* 
and to repel every voluptuous imagination from his mind,* 
his deep sense of the oblig&tion of purity,^ his laborious 
^orts to correct a habit of drowsiness into which he had 
faJlen, and his self-reproval when he had yielded to it,* 
l)^me all, 1 think, inexpressibly touching when we re¬ 
member that they were exhibited by one who was the 
supreme niler of the civilised globe, and who was continually 
engaged in the direction of the most gigantic inter^ts. But 
that which is especially i-emarkable in Marcus Aurelius is 
the complete absence of fanaticism m his philanthropy. 
Despotic monarchs sincerely anxious to improve mankind are 
naturally led to endeavour, by acts of legislation, to force 
society into the paths which they believe to be good, and 
such men, acting under such motives, have sometimes been 
the scourges of mankind. Philip II. and Isabella the 
Catholic mfheted more suffering in obedience to their con- 
sciences than Nero and Domitian in obedience to their lusts. 
But Marcus Aurelius steadily resisted the temptation. * Never 
hope,^he once wrote, * to realise Plato’s Kepublic. Let it be 
sufficient that you have in some slight degree ameliorated 
mankind, and do not think that amelioration a matter of 
small importance. Who can change the opinions of meni 
and without a change of sentiments what can you make but 
reluctant slaves and hypocrites 1’ * He promulgated many 
laws inspired by, a spirit of the purest benevolence. He 


* i. 6.16. The eulogy he 
passed on his Stoic master Apol> 
tonios is worthy of notice. Apol¬ 
lonius fhrnished him with an 
example of the combination of 
extreme firmness and gentleness. 

' £.g. 'Beware of Gfissaiising.' 
(vi. 80.) ' Be neither a tragedian 
nor a courtesan.* (v. 28.) *Be 


just and temperate and a follower 
of the gods; but be so with sim¬ 
plicity, for the pride of modesty is 
the worst of all.* (xii. 27.) 

• iii. 4. 

«i. 17. 

• V. 1. 

• ix. 20. 
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mitigated the gladiatorial shows. He treated with invariable 
deference the sefiate, which was the last bulwark of political 
freedom. He endowed many chairs of philosophy which 
were intended to diffuse knowledge and moral teaching 
through the people. He endeavomod by the example of his 
Court to correct the extmvagances of luxury that were pre¬ 
valent, and he exliibited in his own career a perfect modelfof 
an active and conscientious administrator; but he made no 
rash efforts to force the people by stringent laws out of )ihe 
natural channel of their lives. Of the corruption of his sub¬ 
jects he was keenly sensible, and he bore it with a mournful 
but gentle patience. We may trace in this respect the milder 
spirit of those Greek teachers who had diverged from Stoi¬ 
cism, but it was especially from the Stoical doctrine that all 
vice springs from ignorance that he derived his rule of life, 
and this doctiino, to whidi he repeatedly I'eciuTed, imparted 
to all his judgments a sad but tender chaiity. * Men were 
made for men ; correct them, then, or support them.’ ^ * If 
they do ill, it is evidently in spite of themselves and through 
ignorance.’* ‘Con’ect them if you can; if not, remember 
that patience was given you to exerdse it in their bs^f.’’ 
* It would be shameful for a physician to deem it strange that 
a man was su0ermg from fever.’^ ^ The immortal gods con¬ 
sent for countless ages to endure without anger, and even to 
surround with blessings, so many and such wicked men; but 
thou who hast so shoi't a tune to live, art thou alimdy weary, 
and that when thou art thyself wicked ? ’ * * It is involun¬ 
tarily that the soul is deprived of justice^ and temperance, 
and goodness, and all other virtues. Continually remember 
this; the thought will make yon more gentle to all mankind.’ ^ 
' It is right that man should love those who have offended 
him. He will do so when he remembers that all men are his 


' viii. 69. 
*xi, 18. 
■ix. 11. 


* viii. 16. 

* vii. 70. 

* vii. 68. 
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relRtioiis. luid that it is through ignoiimoe and mvolnntaiily 
that they sin—and thq;a we all die so soon.' ^ 

The character of the virtue of Marcus A.iu'elins, though 
exhibiting the softening influence of the Greek spirit which 
in |iis time pervaded the empire, was in its easenticds strictly 
Boman.* Though flill of reverential gratitude to Providence, 
do not And in him that intense humility and that deep 
and subtle religious feeling which were the principles of 
Hebrew virtue, and which have given the Jewish writers so 
great on ascendancy over the hearts of men. Though borne 
natuinlly and instinctively to goodness, his * Meditations ’ do 
not display the keen sesthetical sense of the beauty of virtue 
which was the leading motive of Greek morals, and which the 
wnting of Plotinus afterwards made very familiar to the 
Koman world. like most of the best Bomans, the principle 
of his virtue was the sense of duty, the conviction of the 
existence of a law of nature to which it is the aim and pur* 
pose of our being to conform. Of secondary inotiveB he 
appears to have been little sensible. The belief in a super* 
intending Providence was the strongest of his religious 
convigjions, but even that was occasionally overcast. On the 
subject of a future world his mind floated in a desponding 
doubt. The desire for posthumous faiime he deemed it his duty 
systematically to mortify. While most writer's of his school 
regaided death chiefly as the end of sorrows, and dwelt upon 
it in order to dispel its terrors, in Marcus Aurelius it is 
chiefly repi'esented as the last great demonstration of the 
vanity of earthly things. Seldom, indeed, has such active 
and unrelaxing virtue been united with so little enthusiasm, 

' vii. 22. Plutarch, the foundation of hU 

* hSx, Maurice, in this respect, mind was Roman. He was a 
compares and contrasts him very stndent that he might more efite- 
happily with Plutarch. * Like tually carry on the business of an 
Plutaiw, the Greek and Roman emperor.*— Pkiliw^hy of tho Fiirat 
eharacters werein Marcus Auretine dur Ceniuriea, p. 32. 
remarkably blended; bnt, unlike 
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and been cheered by so litUe illusion of success. * There is 
but one thing/ he wrote, * of real value—to cultivate truth 
and justice, and to live without anger in the midst of lying 
and unjust men.* * ' 

The command he had acquired over his feelings was so 
great that it was said of him that his countenance was 
known to betray either elation or despondency.^ We, howeVer, 
who have befoi'e us the records of his inner life, can have no 
difficulty in detecting the deep melancholy that overshadowed 
his mind, and his closing years were darkened by many and 
various sorrows. His wife, whom he dearly loved and 
deeply honoiured, and who, if we may believe the Court 
scandals that are reported by historians, was not worthy of 
his affection,^ had pi'eceded him to the tomb. His only sur¬ 
viving son had already displayed the vicious tendencies that 
afterwards made him one of the worst of rulei*s. The philo¬ 
sophers, who had instructed him in his youth, and to whom 
he had clung with an affectionate friendship, had one by one 
disappeared, and no new race had arisen to supply their 
place. After a long reign of self-denying virtue, he saw the 
decadence of the empire continually more apparent. «> The 
Stoical school was rapidly fading before the passion for 
Oi'iental superstitions. The barbaiians, repelled for a time, 
were again menacing the frontiers, and it was not difficult to 
foresee their future triumph. The mass of the people had 

' yi. 47. have collected. It will be obseired 

* Gapitolinus, AurelmB Victor, that the emperor himself has left 

* M. Suckau, in his admirable an emphatic testimony to her 
J^de sur Mare-AwrHe, and M. virtue, and to the happiness he 
Benan, in a vezy acute and learned derived from hmr (i. 17); that the 
Ekeamm de guelgueafaUa rdatifa a earliest extant biographer of Mar- 
ffimpirairice Faustine (read before cus Auxelins was a generation 
the Institnt, August 14, 1867), later; and that the infamous 
have shown the extreme uncer- character of Commodus naturally 
XAinty of the stories about the pedisposed men to imagine that 
deban^eries of Faustina, which he was not the son of so perfect an 
the biographers of Marcus Aurelius emperor. 
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beoomd too inert and too corrupt for any edbrta to regene^te 
them. A fearful pestil^ncei followed by many minor calamities, 
had fedlen upon the land and spread misery and panic through 
many provinces In the midst of these calamities, the em> 
p^r was stnick down with a mortal illness, which he bore 
^th the placid cohrage he had always displayed, exhibiting 
m almost the last words he uttered his forgetfulness of self 
and his constant anxiety for the condition of his people.* 
Shortly before his death he dismissed his attendants, and, 
after one last interview, his son, and he died as he long had 
lived, alone.^ 

Thus sank to rest in clouds and darkness the purest and 
gentlest spirit of aU the pagan world, the most perfect model 
of the later Stoics. In him the hardness, asperity, and arro¬ 
gance of the sect had altogether disappeared, ‘while the 
afl^tation its paradoxes tended to produce was greatly 
mitigated. Without fanaticism, superstition, or illusion, his 
whole life was regulated by a simple and unwavering sense 
of duty. The contemplative and emotional virtues which 
Stoicism had long depressed, had regained their place, but the 
actiiio virtues had not yet declined. The vii*tues of the hero 
were still deeply honoured, but gentleness and tenderness had 
acquired a new prominence in the ideal type. 

But while the force of circumstances was thus developing 
the ethical conceptions of antiquity in new directions, the 
mass of the Boman people were plunged in a condition of 
depravity which no mere ethical teaching could adequately 
correct. The moral condition of the empire is, indeed, in some 
respects one of the most appalling pictures on record, and 
writers have much more frequently undertaken to paint or 
even to exaggerate its enormity than to investigate the circum¬ 
stances by whicb it may be explained. Such ciroumstenoes, 

* *Qidd me fletis, et non magis cogitatis Gapitolinue, Af. Aum> 
de pentilentia et communi morte Uua, , *lbid. 
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however, must unquestioiiAblT exist. There is no resaon to 
believe iMt the innate propensities of the people were worse 
during the Empire than during the best days of the Bepublic. 
The depravity of a nation is a' phenomenon wbioh, like all 
others, may be traced to definite causes, and in the instan/3e 
before us they are not difficult to discover. ^ 

I have already said that the virtue of the Homans was U 
military and patriotic virtue, formed by the national insti¬ 
tutions, and to which religious teaching was merely accessory. 
The domestic, militaiy, and censorial discipline, concurring 
with the general poverty and also with the agidcultuial pur¬ 
suits of the people, had created the simplest and most austei'e 
habits, while the institutions of civic liberty provided ample 
sphei'es for honourable ambition. The nobles, being the 
highest body in a free State, and being at the same time con¬ 
tinually confronted by a formidable opposition under the 
guidance of the tribunes, were ardently devoted to public life. 
The dangerous rivalry of the surrounding Italian States, and 
afterwards of Carthage, demanded and secured a constant 
vigilance. Homan education was skilfully designed to elicit 
heroic patriotism, and the great men of the past b^rame 
the ideal figures of the imagination. Heligion hallowed 
the local feeling by rites and legends, instituted many useful 
and domestic habits, taught men the sanctity of oaths, 
and, by fostering a continual sense of a superintending 
Providence, gave a depth and solemnity to the whole 
chaaacter. 

Such were the chief influences by which the national type 
of virtue had been formed, but nearly all of these were cor¬ 
roded or perverted by advancing civilisation. The domestic 
and local religion lost its ascendancy amid the increase of 
scepticism and the invasion of a crowd of foreign superstitions. 
The simplicity of manners, which sumptuary latrs and the 
institution of the censorship had long maintain^, was replaced 
by the extravagances 4»f a Babylonian luxury. The aruh 
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toeraiic digmtj perished with the privileges on which is 
reposed. The patriotic energy and enthus^ism died away in 
a oniveraal empire which embraced all varieties of language, 
custom, and nationality. * 

• But although the virtues of a poor and struggling com¬ 
munity neoessaril^f disappear before increasing luxury, they 
are in a noimal condition of society replaced by virtues of a 
different stamp. Gentler manners and enlarged benevolence 
fSllow in the train of civilisation, greater intellectual activity 
and more extended industrial enterprise give a new importance 
to the moral qualities which each of these require, the circle 
of political interests expands, and if the virtues that spring 
from privilege diminish, the vii*tues that spring from equality 
increase. 

In Home, however, there were three great causes which 
impeded the normal development—^the Imperial system, the 
institution of slavery, and the gladiatorial shows. Each of 
these exercised an influence of the widest and most pernicious 
chaiacter on the morals of the people. To ttiice those 
influences in all their ramiflcations would lead me far beyond 
the limits I have assigned to the present work, but I shall 
endeavour to give a concise view of their nature and general 
character. 

The theory of the Jloman Empire was that of a ropro- 
sentative despotism. The various oflices of the Bepublic were 
not annihilated, but they were gradually concentrated in a 
single man. The senate was still ostensibly the depository of 
supreme power, but it was made in &ct the mere creature 
of the Emperor, whose power was virtually uncoutrolled. 
Political spies and private accusei's, who in the latter days of 
the Bepublic had been ei^ui'aged to denounce plots against 
the State, began under Augustus to denounce plots against 
the Emperor; and the class being enormously increased under 
Tibenus, and stimulated by the promise of part of the confls- 
cated pLuperty, they menaced every leading politician and 
VOL. 1. s 
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even every 'wealthy man. The nobles weijs gradually 
depressed, ruined^ or driven by the dangers of public life into 
orgies of private luxury. The poor were conciliated, not by 
any increase of liberty or even of permanent prosperity, but 
by gratuitous distributions of com and by public games, 
while, in order to invest themselves with a sacred character 
the emperors adopted the religious device of an apotheosis. 

This last superstition, of which some traces may still be 
found in the titles appropriated to royalty, was not wholly a 
suggestion of politicians. Deified men had long occupied a 
prominent place in ancient bdief, and the founders of cities 
had been very frequently worshipped by the inhabitants.* 
Although to more educated minds the ascription of divinity 
to a Bovei'cign was simply an unmeaning flattery, although it 
in no degree prevented either innumerable plots against his 
life, or an unspai*mg criticism of his memory, yet the popular 
reveience not unfrequently anticipated politicians in represent 
ing the emperor as in sonic special way under the protection 
of Providence. Around Augustus a whole constellation of 
miraculous stories soon clustered. An oiacle, it was said, 
had declared his native city destined to produce a rul;^ of 
the world. When a child, he had been borne by invisible 
hands from his cradle, and placed on a lofty tower, where he 
was found with his fa(» turned to the rising sun. He re¬ 
buked the frogs that croaked around his grandfather’s home, 
and they bectune silent for ever. An eagle snatched a piece 
of bread from his hand, soared into the air, and then, descend¬ 
ing, presented it to liim again. Another eagle dropped at his 
feet a chicken, bearing a laurel-branch in its beak. When 
his body was burnt, his image was seen rising to heaven above 
the flames. When another man tripd to sleep in the bed in 
which the Emperor had been bom, the profane intruder was 


* Many examples of this are given by Goulaiiges. La Ciii auHqWi 

pp. 
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dragged foii^h by an unneen band. A patrician named 
riue, having been condemned for adultery, pleaded in mitiga¬ 
tion of the sentence that he was the happy possessor of tiie 
spot of ground on which Augustus was bom.‘ An Asiatic 
town, named Oyzicus, was deprived of its freedom by Tiberius, 
^hiefly because it had n^lected the worship of Augustus.^ 
Tartly, no doubt, by policy, but partly also by that sponta¬ 
neous process by which in a superstitious age conspicuous 
characters so often become the nuclei of legends,^ each em¬ 
peror was surrounded by a supernatural aureole. Every 
usurpation, every break in the ordinary line of succession, 
was adumbrated by a series of miiucles; and signs, both in 
heaven and earth, were manifested whenever an empei'or was 
about to die. 

Of the emperors themselves, a great majority, no doubt, 
accepted their divine honours as an empty pageant, and more 
than one exhibited beneath the purple a simplicity of tastes 
and character which the boasted heroes of the Kepublic had 
never surpassed. It is related of Vespasian that, when dying, 
he jested mournfully on his approaching dignity, observing, 
as itQ felt his strength ebbing away, * 1 think I am becoming 
a god.'^ Alexander Severus and Julian refused to accept the 
ordinary language of adulation, and of those who did not 
reject it we know that many looked upon it as a modern 
sovereign looks upon the phraseology of petitions or the cere¬ 
monies of the Court. Even Nero was so far from being in¬ 
toxicated with his Imperial dignity that he continually sought 
triumphs as a singer or an actor, and it was his artistic skill, 
not his divine prerogatives, that excited his vanity.^ Cali¬ 
gula, however, who appears to have* been literally deranged,^ 

' All this is rolated by Suefco- Suetou. J. C. ixxxviii. 

* Buetou. Kesp. aixiu. 

* Tacit. iv. 36. ^'Qualls artifex perco* were 

* See, e.g., the sentiments of his dying woi*ds. 

the people about Julius Ceesar, * See Suetou. Cnltg. 1. 
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is said to hare accepted his divinity as a serious ftict, to have 
substituted his ov^u head for that of Jupiter on many of the 
statues,* and to have once started fuiiously from his seat 
during a thunderstom tliat had interrupted a gladiatorial 
show, shouting with fiuntic gestures his imprecations against 
Heaven, and declaiing that the divided empire was indeei^ 
intolerable, that either Jupiter or himself must speedily suc¬ 
cumb.^ Heliogabalus, if we’may give any credence to his 
biogi’apher, confounded all thii^, human and divine, in 
hideous and blasphemous orgies, and designed to unite lii ‘ 
forms of religion in the worship of himself. 

A curious consequence of this apotheosis was that the 
images of the emperors were invested with a sacred character 
like those of the gods. They were the recognised refuge of 
the slave or the oppressed,^ and the smallest disrespect to 
them was lesented as a heinous crime. Under Tiberius, 
slaves and criminals were accustomed to hold in their hands 
an image of the empei’or, and, being thus protected, to pour 
with impunity a toiTcut of defiant insolence upon their masters 
or judges.^ Under the same emperor, a man having, when 
drunk, accidentally touched a nameless domestic utenBil<"With 
a ling on which the head of the emperor was carved, he was 
immediately denounced by a spy.** A man in this reign was 
accused of high treason for having sold an image of the em¬ 
peror with u garden.^ It was made a capital offence to beat 
a slave, or to undress, near a statue of Augustus, or to enter 
a brothel with a piece of money on which his head was en¬ 
graved.^ and at a later period a woman, it is said, was ac- 


* Sueton. Cahg. xxii. A atatno 
of Jupiter is said to have burst out 
laughing just before the death of 
this emperor. 

* Seneca, De Ira^ i. 46; Sueton. 
Calw, xxii. 

* Lampridius, Heliogab. 

' * Senec. De Clemen, i. 18. 


‘ Tacit. Annul, iii. 36. 

* Senec. De Ben^. iii. 26. 

* Tacit. Annul. 73. Tiberius 
refused to ^low this case to be pro- i 
ceeded with. See, too, Phifost, 
Apolhniui of Tyana, i. 15, 

* Suet. Tiber. Ivtii. 
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tually executed for undretismg before the statue of Do- 
mitian.^ • ^ 

It may easily be conceived that men who had been raised 
to this pinnacle of arrogance and power, men who exercised 
uncontrolled authority in the midst of a society in a state of 
profound corruption, were often guilty of the most atrocious 
^travagances. In the first period of the Empire more espe¬ 
cially, when traditions were not yet formed, and when experi¬ 
ence had not yet shown the dangers of the throne, the brains 
iof some of its occupants reeled at their elevation, and a hind 
of moral insanity ensued. Tho pages of Suetonius remain as 
an eternal witness of the aby&ses of depravity, the hideous, 
intolerable cruelty, the hitherto unimagined extravagances of 
nameless lust that were then manifested on the Palatine, and 
while they cast a fearful light upon the moral chaos into 
which pagan society had sunk, they furnish ample evidence 
of the demoralising influences of the empire. The throne was, 
it is true, occupied by some of the best as well as by some of 
the worst men who have ever lived; but the evil, though 
checked and mitigated, was never abolished. The corruption 
of 9 Court, the foimation of a profession of spies, the encou¬ 
ragement given to luxury, the distributions of com, and the 
multiplication of games, were evils which varied greatly in 
their d^rees of intensii^, but the very existence of the empire 
preventt ^ the creation of those habits of political life which 
formed the moral type of the great republics of antiquity. 
Liberty, which is often very un&vourable to theological 
systems, is almost always in the end favourable to morals; 
for the most effectual method that has been devised for divert¬ 
ing men from vice is to give free scope to a higher ambition. 
This scope was absolutely wanting in the Boman Empire, 
and the moral condition, in the absence of lasting poliidcal 
habits, fluctuated greatly with the character of the Emperora. 

* ‘ Muher qosedam, quod semel damnata et interfecta est.*—^Xiphi- 
^ exaerat ante statoam Domitiani. lin Ixvii. 12. 
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The results of the institution of slavery were probably 
even more serioua In addition to its manifest effect in en¬ 
couraging a tyrannical and ferocious spirit in the masters, it 
cast a stigma upon all labour, and at once degraded and im- 
poverished the free poor. In modem societies the formatimi 
of an influential aiul numerous middle class, trained in th^' 
sober and regular habits of industrial life, is the chief guarantee 
of national morality, and where such a class exists, the dis¬ 
orders of the upper ranks, though undoubtedly injuiious, are 
never fatal to society. The influence of great outbursts of 
fa^onable depravity, such as that which followed the Re¬ 
storation in England, is raroly more than superficial. The 
aristoci'acy may revel in every excess of ostentatious vice, but 
the great mass of the people, at the loom, the counter, or -tJie 
plough, continue unaffected by their example, and the habits 
of life into which they are forced by the condition of their 
trades preserve them from gi*oss depravity. It was the most 
frightful fenturo of the corruption of ancient Borne that it 
extended through every class of the community. In the 
absence of all but the simplest machinery, manufactures, with 
the vast industrial life they beget, were unknown. The poor 
citizen found almost all the spheres in which an honourable 
livelihood might be obtained wholly or at least in a very great 
degree preoccupied by slaves, while he had learnt to r^rd 
trade with an invincible repugnance. Hence followed the 
immense increase of corrupt and cormpting professions, as 
actors, pantomimes, hired gladiators, political spies, ministers 
to passion, astrologers, religious charlatans, pseudo-philoso¬ 
phers, which gave the free classes a precarious and occasional 
subsistence, and hence, too, the gigantic dimensions of the 
system of clientage. Every rich man was surrounded by a 
train of dependants, who lived in a great measure at his 
expense, and spent their lives in ministering to his passions 
and flattei'ing his vanity. And, above all, the public distri¬ 
bution of com, and occasionally of money, was carried on to 
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aiujli an extent, that, eK far ae the first necessaries of life were 
concerned, the whole«poor free population of Home was sup< 
ported gratuitously by the Goverament. to effect this dis¬ 
tribution promptly and lavishly was the main object of the 
Imperial policy, and its consequences were woi'sto than could 
^ave resulted froln the most extravagant poor-laws or the 
most excessive charity. The mass of the people were sup¬ 
ported in absolute idleness by com, which was given without 
fmy reference to desert, and was received, not as a favour, but 
as a right, while gratuitous public amusements still further 
diverted them from labour. 

Under* these influences the population rapidly dwindled 
away. Productive enterprise was almost extinct in Italy, 
and an unexampled concurrence of causes made a vicious celi¬ 
bacy the habitual condition. Already in the days of Augustus 
the evil was apparent, and the dangers which in later reigns 
drove the patricians still more generally from public life, 
drove them more and moro into every extravagance of sensu¬ 
ality. Greece, since the destruction of her liberty, and also 
the leading cities of Asia Minor and of Egypt, had become 
centres of the wildest cormption, and Greek and Oriental 
captives were innumerable in Borne. Ionian slaves of a sur¬ 
passing beauty, Almcandrian slaves, famous for their subtle 
skill in stimulating Ute jaded senses of the confirmed and 
sated libertine, became the ornaments of every patrician house, 
the companions and the instructors of the young. The dis¬ 
inclination to marriage was so general, that men who spent 
their lives in endeavouring by flatteries to secure the inherit¬ 
ance of wealthy bachelors became a numerous and a notorious 
class. The slave population was itself a hotbed of vice, and 
it contaminated all with which it came in contact; while the 
attractions of the games, and especially of the public baths, 
which became the habitual resort of the idle, combified with 
the charms of the Italian climate, and with the miserable 
domestic architecture that was general, to draw the poor 
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citizens from indoor life. Idleness, amusements, and a bare 
subsistence were alone desired, and the general practice of 
abortion among the rich, and of infanticide and exposition in 
all classes, still further checked the population. 

The destruction of all public spirit in a population so 
situated was complete and inevitable. In the days of tb^ 
Republic a consul had once advocated the admission of a brave 
Italian people to the right of Roman citizenship, on the 
ground that * those who thought only of liberty deserved to 
be Romans.’^ In the Empire all liberty was cheerfully bar¬ 
tered for games and com, and the worst tyrant could by 
these means be secure of popularity. In the Republic, when 
Marius throw open the houses of those he had proscribed, to 
be plundered, the people, by a noble abstinence, rebuked the 
act, for no Roman could be found to avail himself of the 
permission.^ In the Empire, when the armies of VitelHus 
and Yespasian were disputing the possession of the city, the 
degenerate Romans gathered with delight to the epectacle as 
to a gladiatorial show, plundered the deseitod houses, en¬ 
couraged either army by their reckless plaudits, dragged out 
the fugitives to be slain, and converted into a festival* the 
calamity of tbeir country.*^ The degradation of the national 
character woa permanent. Neither the teaching of the 
Stoics, nor the government of the Antonines, nor the triumph 
of Christianity could restore it. Indifferent to liberty, the 
Roman now, as then, asks only for an idle subsistence and 
for public spectacles, and countless monasteries and ecclesi¬ 
astical pageants occupy in modem Rome the same place as 
did the distributions of com and the games of the amphi¬ 
theatre in the Rome of the Csesars. 

^ It must be remembered, too, that while public spirit bad 

' * Eof demnm, qui pihil prater- * YaleriuaMaxinms, iv, 3, § 14. 

qSAin d» libeitate cogitent, dignos ' See the picture of this scene 

esse, qui Romani dant*—Livy, viii. in Tacitns, Sisi, iii. 83. 

81. 
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thus decayed in the S&pital of the empire, there existed no 
independent or rival flower to reanimate l|y its example the 
smouldering Aame. The existence in modem Europe of 
many distinct nations on tlfe same level of civilisation, but 
viith diiTorent forms of government and conditionB of national 
^fo, secures the permanence of some measure of patriotism 
and liberty. If these perish in one nation, they survive in 
another, and each people affects those about it by its rivalry 
or example. But an empire which comprised all the civilised 
globe could know nothing of this political interaction. In 
religious, social, intellectual, and moral life, foreign ideas 
were very discernible, but the enslaved pi-ovinces could have 
no influence in rekindling political life in the centre, and 
those which rivalled Italy in their civilisation, even surpassed 
it in th^ corruption and their servility. 

In reviewing, however, the conditions upon which the 
moral state of the empire depended, there are still two very 
important centres or seed-plots of virtue to which it is 
necessary to adverb. I mean the pursuit of agriculture and 
the discipline of the army. A yerj early tradition, which 
was«ttributed to Bomulus, had declared that warfare and 
agriculture were the only honourable occupations for a 
citizen,^ and it would be difficult to overrate the influence of 
the last in forming tem^rate and virtuous habits among the 
people. It is the subject of the only extant work of the 
elder Cato. Yirgil had adorned it with the lustre of his 
poetry. A very large part of the Homan religion was in¬ 
tended to symbolise its stages or consecrate its operations. 
VaiTo expi^essed an eminently Boman sentiment in that 
beautiful sentence which Cowper has introduced into English 
poetry, ‘Divine Providence made the country, but human 
art the town.’^ The reforms of Vespasian consisted chiefly 

* Dion. Halicarziass. 

* * Dinna Natura dedit agios; ara hvniaaa cedificayit urbes.’ 
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of the Novation to higli positions of tlfe agriculturists of the 
provinces. Antoninus, who was probably the most perfect 
of all the Eoman emperors, was through his whole reign a 
zealous farmer. ^ 

As far as the distant provinces were concerned) it is pro¬ 
bable that the Imperial system was on the whole a good^ 
The scandalous rapacity of the provincial governors, which 
disgraced the closing years of the Bepublic, and which is im¬ 
mortalised by the indignant eloquence of Cicero, appears to 
have ceased, or at least greatly diminished, under the super¬ 
vision of the emperors. Ample municipal freedom, good 
roads, and for the most part wise and temperate rulers, 
secured for the distant sections of the empire a large measure 
of prasperity. But in Italy itself, agriculture, with the 
habits of life that attended it, speedily and fatally decayed. 
The peasant proprietor soon glided hopelessly into debt. The 
immense advantages which slavery gave the rich gradually 
threw nearly all the Italian soil into their bands. The 
peasant who ceased to be proprietor found himself excluded 
by slave labour from the position of a hired cultivator, while 
the gratuitous distributionE of com drew him readily te4he 
metropolis. The gigantic scale of these distributions induced 
the rulers to obtain their com in the form of a tribute from 
distant coimtrles, chiefly from Africa and Sicily, and it almost 
ceased to be cultivated in Italy. The land fell to waste, or 
was cultivated by slaves or converted into pasture, and over 
vast tracts the race of free peasants entirely disappeared. 

This great revolution, which profoundly affected the 
moral condition of Italy, had long been impending. The 
debts of the poor peasants, and the tendency of the patricians 
to monopolise the conquered territoiy, had occasioned some 
of the fiercest contests of the Eepublic, and in the earliest 
days of the Empire the blight that seemed to have fallen on 
the Italian soil was continually and pathetically lamented, 
livy, Yarro, Columella, and Pliny have nofloed it in the 
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inosfc emphatio terras,^ and Taoifcas obserred that as early 
as the reign of Claudius, Italy, which had (pice supplied the 
distant proyinces with com, had become dependent for the 
yery necessaries of life upon ‘the winds and the wayes. * The 
evil was indeed of an almost hopeless kind. Adverse winds, 
|r any other accidental interruption of the convoys of corn, 
occasioned severe distress in the capital; but the prospect of 
the calamities that would ensue if any misfortune detached 
the great corn-growing countries from the empire, might well 
have appalled the politician. Yet the combined influence of 
slavery, and of the gratuitous distributions of com, acting in 
the manner I have described, rendered every effort to revive 
Italian agriculture abortive, and slavery had taken such deep 
root that it would have been impossible to abolish it, while 
no emperor dared to encounter the calamities and rebellion 
that would follow a suspension or even a restriction of the 
distributions.^ Many serious efforts were made to remedy 
the evil.^ Alexander Severus advanced money to the poor 
to buy portions of land, and accepted a gradual payment 
without interest from the produce of the soil. Pertinax 
settlid poor men as proprietors on deserted land, on the sole 
condition that they should cultivate it. Marcus Aurelius 
began, and Aurelian and Yalentinian continued, the system of 
settling great numbers of barbarian captives upon the Italian 
soil, and compelling them as slaves to till it. The introduction 


* See a oolleclion of passages 
from these vnriters in Wallon, Hist, 
de l^EMlavage, tome ii. pp. 378-379. 
Pliny, in the first century, noticed 
(Hist. Nat. xviii. 7) that the hUi- 
fmdiat or system of large pro¬ 
perties, was mining both Italy 
and tibe provinces, and that six 
landlords whom Nero killed were 
the poBsesBOTB of half Homan 
Africa. 

* Tadt. Amaal. xii. 43. The 


same complaint had been made still 
earlier by Tiberins, in a letter to 
the Senate. (Annal, iiL 54.) 

' Augustus, for a time, contem- 
lated abolishing the distribntions, 
ut soon gave up the idea, (Suet 
Aug, xliij He noticed that it had 
the effect of causing the fields to 
be neglected. 

* M. Wallon has carefhlly traced 
this historj. (Hist, de sEstdav. 
tome iii. pp. 294-2570 
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of this large foreign element into the heart of Italy was 
eventually one ofi the causes of the downfisill of the empire, 
and it is also about this time ^t we first dimly trace the 
condition of serfdom or servitude to the soil into which 
slavery afterwards faded, and which was for some centuries 
the general condition of the European poor. But the econc^ 
mical and moral causes that were destroying agriculture in 
Italy were too strong to be resisted, and the simple habits cf 
life which agricultural pursuits promote had little or no place 
in the later empire. 

A somewhat less rapid but in the end not less complete 
decadence had taken place in military life. The Homan army 
was at first recruited exclusively from the upper classes, and 
the service, which lasted only during actual war&ro, was 
gratuitous. Before the close of the Hepublic, however, these 
conditions had disappeared. Military pay is said to have 
been instituted at the time of the siege of Yeii.^ Some 
Spaniards who were enrolled during the rivalry of Home and 
Carthage were the first example of the employment of foreign 
mercenaries by the former.^ Marius abolished the pro¬ 
perty qualification of the recruits.^ In long residences in 
Spain and in the Asiatic provinces discipline gradually re¬ 
laxed, and the historian who traced Ihe progress of Oriental 
luxury in Home dwelt with a just emphasis upon the omi¬ 
nous fact that it had first been introduced into the city by 
soldiers.'* The civil wars contributed to the destruction of 
the old military traditions, but being conducted by able 
generals it is probable that they had more effect upon the 
patriotism than upon the discipline of the army. Augustus 
reoiganised the whole military system, establishing a body of 
soldiers known as the FrsBtorian guard, and divided with 
some qtecial privileges, permanently in Home, while the 

* Livy, iv. 59- 60. Elomi, i. 12. * Sallust, Sell. Jtigwrth, 84-86. 

Livy, Mtiv. 49. • Livy, xzxix. 8 . 
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other legions were (Hiefly mustered upon the frontiers. 
During his long reign, and during that of Tiberius, both 
sections were quiescent, but the murder of Caligula by his 
soldier's opened a considerdble period of insubordination. 
Claudius, it was observed, first set the fatal example of pur- 
iihasing his safetyTrom his soldiers by bribes.^ The armies 
of the provinces soon discovered that it was possible to elect 
an emperor outside Borne, and Galba, Otho, Yitellius, and 
Yespasian were all the creatures of revolt. The evil was, 
however, not yet past recovery. Vespasian and Trajan en¬ 
forced discipline with great stringency and success. The 
emperor's began more fi'equently to visit the camps. The 
number of the soldiers was smal], and for some time the 
turbulence subsided. The history of the worst period of the 
Empire, it has been truly observed, is full of instances of brave 
soldiei's trying, under circumstances of extreme difficulty, 
simply to do their duty. But the historian had soon occasiou 
to notice again the profound influence of the voluptuous 
Asiatic cities upon the legions.^ Removed for many yeais 
from Italy, they lost.all national pride, their allegiance was 
transferred from the sovereign to the general, and when the 
Imperial sceptre fell into the hands of a succession of incom¬ 
petent rulei's, they habitually urged their commanders to 
revolt, and at last reduced the empire to a condition of mili¬ 
tary anarchy. A lomedy was found for this evil, though 
not for the luxurious habits that had been acquired, in the 
division of the empire, which placed each army under the 
direct supervision of an emperor, and it is probable that at a 
later period Christianity diminished the insubordination, 
though it may lave also diminished the militaiy fire, of the 
soldiers.^ But other and still more powerful causes were in 

* 'Frimua Gsesanun fidem mi- * M. Sismondi thinks that the 

litiB etiam praemio pigneratua.’— influence of Christianity in sub- 
Suet. Claud, x. doing the spirit of revolt, if not in 

* See Tacitus, Annal. xiii. 86; the army, .at least in the people, 

HiU, U. 69. was very great. He says: * 11 est 
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operation preparing the military doWnfall of Borne. The 

habits of inacti^^ty which the Imperial policy had produced, 
and which, thix>agh a desire for popularity, most emperors 
laboured to encourage, led to a profound didoclination for 
the hardships of military life. Even the Praetorian guard, 
which was long exclusively Italian, was selected after Septi 
mus Severus from the legions on the frontiers,* while, Italy 
being relieved from the regular conscription, these were re¬ 
cruited solely in the provinces, and innumerable barbarians 
were subsidised. The political and military consequences of 
this change are sufficiently obvious. In an age when, 
ai-tillery being unknown, the militaiy superiority of civilised 
nations over barbarians was far leas than at present, the 
Italians had become absolutely unaccustomed to real war, and 
had acquired habits that were beyond all others incompatible 
with military discipline, while many of the bai’barians who 
menaced and at last subverted the empire had been actually 
trained by Boman generals. Tlie moral consequence is 
equally plain—military discipline, like agricultural labour, 
ceased to liave any part among the moral influences of Italy. 

To those who have duly estimated the considerations I 
have enumerated, the downfall and moral debasement of the 
empire can cause no surprise, though they may justly wonder 
that its agony should have been so protracted, that it should 
have produced a multitude of good and great men, both 


reraaxquable qu’en cinq ans, sept 
priton^ns au trdne, tons bien 
Bup^euis A Honorius an courage, 
en talens et en vertiis, furent suo 
cessirement envoyAa captifs A Ra* 
veune on punis de mort, que le 
peuplc applaudit toigours A ces 
jugemens et ne se sApaxa point de 
I'autoritA lAgitime, taut la doctrine 
du droit divin des lois que les 
ATtqnesavoientcommeucA A prAeher 
suns ThAodoS’e avoit %it de progrAs. 


ettant le monde remain sembloit 
determine A pArir avec un monarque 
imbAcile plutdt que tentA de se 
donnex un sauveur.'— Ki&t, ds la 
Chvie de FEmpire remain, tomei 

p. 221. 

' See Gibbon, ch. v.; Merivale’s 
ISel. qf Borne, ch. Ixvii. It was 
thought that troops thus selected 
would he less likely to revolt, 
Constantine abolilhed the Pneto- 
rians. 
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pagan and Chriatian, Ind tbat these should haye exercised 
so wide an influence as they unquestiona))ly did. Almost 
eveoy institution or pursuit by which yirtuous habits would 
naturally have been formed* had been tainted or destroyed, 
vdule agencies of terrific power were impelling the people to 
.vice. The rich, dccluded f]X>m most honourable paths of am* 
bition, and surrounded by countless parasites who inflamed 
their eveiy passion, found themselves absolute masters of in¬ 
numerable slaves who were their willing ministers, and often 
their teachers, in vice. The poor, hating industry and de¬ 
stitute of all intellectual resources, lived in habitual idleness, 
and looked upon abject servility as the normal road to 
fortune. But the picture becomes truly appalling when we 
remember that the main amusement of both classes was the 
spectacle of bloodshed, of the death, and sometimes of the 
torture, of men. 

The gladiatoiial games form, indeed, the one feature of 
Eoinan society which to a modem mind is almost inconceiv¬ 
able in its atrocity. That not only men, but women, in an 
advanced period of civilisation—^men and women who not 
only»professed but very &eqijbntly acted upon a high code of 
momls—should have made the carnage of men their habitual 
amusement, that all this should have continued for centuries, 
with scarcely a protest, is one of the most startling facts in 
moral histoiy. It is, however, perfectly normal, and in no 
degree inconsistent with the doctrine of natural moral per¬ 
ceptions, while it opens out fields of ethical enquiry of a very 
deep though painful interest. 

These games, which long eclipsed, both in interest and in 
influence, every other form of public amusement at Home,' 

* The ffladiatorial shows are the Saturnalia of Justus Lipsius, 
tinted inciaentally by most Nomau Magnin, Origmea du T^ira ^an 
histonans, but the three works from extremely learned and interesting 
which I have derived most assist- book, which was unhappily never 
asce in this part of my subject an completed), and FriMuendex's 
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were originally religious ceremonies celebrated at the tombs 
of the great, and^tended as human samifices to appease the 
Manes of the de^.* Tliey were afterwards defended as a 
means of sustaining the military spirit by the constant spec¬ 
tacle of couiageous death,^ and with this object it wss 
customary to give a gladiatorial show to soldier's before then: 
departure to a war.^ In addition to these functions they had 
a consideruble political importance, for at a time when all 
the regular organs of liberty were paralysed or abolished, the 
ruler was accustomed in the arena to meet tens of thousands 
of his subjects, who availed themselves of the opportunity to 
present their petitions, to declare their grievances, and to 
censure freely the sovereign or his ministers.^ The games 

Roman Manners from Augustus to racter gradually ceased, and after 
the Antonines (tbe second volume of Marcus Aurelius they had become 
the French translation). M.Wallon mere public spectacles, and were 
has also compressed into a few rarely celebrated at Home by pri- 
pages {Hist, de VEsdavage, tome ii. * vate men. (See Wallon, Hist, de 
pp. 129-139) much information on VEsclav. tome ii. pp. 135-136.) 
the subject. Tbe games had then really passed 

> Hence the old name of bus- into their purely secular stage, 
tuarii (from bustum, a fhneral pile) though they wore still nominally 
given to gladiators (Nieupoort, De dedicated to Mars and Diai^^, and 
Ritibus Romemomm, p. 514). Ac- though an altar of Jupiter Latiaris 
cording to Pliny (His^.A/aA XXX. 3), stood in the centre of the arena. 
* regular human sacrifices were only (Nieujpoort, p. 365.) 
abolished in Borne by a decree of * Cicero, Tuso, lib. ii. 

the senate, b.c. 97,* and there are ' Capitolinus, Maxinms et Bed- 

some instances of them at a still binus, Capitolinas says this is the 
later period. Much information most probable origin of the custom, 
about them is collected by Sir thou^ others regarded it as a sacri- 
C. Lewis, OredshilUy of Roman flee to appease Kemesis by an offer- 
Histmry^ vol. ii. p. 430; Merivale, ing of blood. 

Conversion of the R(man Empire^ * Much curious information on 

F p. 230-233; Legendre, Traiti de this subject may be found in Fried- 
Opinio?!, vol. i. pp. 229-231. Por^ Isender, Mdurs romaines, liv. ri. ch. 
phyry, in his Ik Abstinentia Camis, i. Very few Roman emperors ven- 
devot^ considerable research to tured to disregard or to repress 
this matter. Games were habi- these outcries, and they led to the 
tuslly celebrated by wealthy private flill of several of the most powerful 
individuals, dunng the early part of ministers of the empire. On the 
the empire, at the funerals of their whole these games represent the 
TslativeB, but their mortuary cha- strangest and most ghostly form 
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aj» said to have hoA, of Etruscan origin; they wero first 
introduced into Hoin^, b.c. 264, when the Jwo sons of a maTi 
named Brutus compelled three pair of gladiators to fight at 
the funeral of their fathei*,^ and before the close of the 
!^public they wero common on great public occasions, and, 
what appears ei^ more honible, at the banquets of the 
nobles.* The rivalry of CsBsar and Pompey greatly multi¬ 
plied them, for each sought by this means to ingratiate him- 
felf with the people. Pompey introduced a new form of 
combat between men and animals.* Csesar abolished the old 
custom of restricting the mortuary games to the funerals of 
men, and his daughter was the first Boman lady whose tomb 
was desecrated by human blood.^ Besides this innovation, 
CsBsar replaced the temporary edifices in which the games 
had hitherto been held by a permanent wooden amphitheati'e, 
shaded the spectators by an awning of precious silk, compelled 
the condemned persons on one occasion to fight with silver 
lances,* and drew so many gladiators into the city that the 
Senate was obliged to issue an enactment restricting their 
number.* In the earliest year's of the Empii'e, Statilius 
Tauigis erected the fii'st amphitheatre of stone.'^ Augustus 


political liberty has ever assumed. 
On the other hand, the people 
readily barteredallgenuine freedom 
for abundant games. 

^ Valer. h^imas, ii. 4, § 7. 

* On the gladiators at banquets, 
see J. Lipsius, Satumaliat lib. i., c. 
vi., Magnin; Orwines du Thh&tre^ 
pp. 38(P385. This was originally 
an JStmscon custom, and it was 
also very common at Capua. As 
8ilius Italicus sajs:— 

‘ Bxhilarare viris conviria csede 
Hos olim, et miscere epalis spec- 
tacula dira.' 

Verus, the collea^e of Marcus 
Aurelius, was especially addicted to 
this kind of entertainment. (Capi- 

VOL- 1. T 


tolinns, Vena.) See, too, Athenseus 
iv. 40, 41. 

* l^nec. 2>e Brevit. Vit. c. xiii. 

* Sueton. J. Casar, xzvi. Pliny 
{Ep. vi. 34) commends a friend for 
haying given a show in memory of 
his departed wife. 

* Pliny, Hist, Nat. xzxiii. 16. 

* Sueton. CtBsar^ x .; Dion Cas¬ 
sius, zliii. 24. 

' Sueton. Aug. xxix. The his¬ 
tory of the amphitheatres is given 
very minutely by Priedlamder, who, 
like nearly all other antiquaries, 
l^lieves this to have been the first 
of stone. Pliny mentions the ex¬ 
istence, at an earlier period, of two 
connected wooden theatres, which 
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ordered tliat not more than 120 men s(iould fight on a single 
occasion, and th^t no praetor should ^ve more than two 
spectacles in a single year/ and Tiberius again fixed the 
maximum of combatants,^ but notwithstanding these attempts 
to limit them the games soon acquired the most gigantic pro¬ 
portions. They were celebrated habitually by great men in 
honour of their dead relatives, by officials on coming into 
office, by conquerors to secure populaiity, and on every 
occasion of public rejoicing, and by rich tradesmen who werfe 
desirous of acquiring a social position.^ They were also 
among the attractions of the public baths. Schools of gladia¬ 
tors—often the private property of rich citizens—existed in 
every leading city of Italy, and, besides slaves and criminals, 
they were thronged with fi.’eemen, who voluntarily hired 
themselves for a term of years. In the eyee of multitudes, 
the large sums that were paid to the victor, the patronage of 
nobles and often of emperoro, and still more the delirium of 
popular enthusiasm that centred upon the successful gladiar 
tor, outweighed all the dangers of the profession. A com¬ 
plete recklessness of life was soon engendered both in the 
spectators and the combatants. The Manistse,* or purw^yors 
of gladiator's, became an important profession. Wandering 
bands of gladiators traversed Italy, hiring themselves for the 
provincial amphitheatres. The influence of the games gradu¬ 
ally pervaded the whole texture of Homan life. They 
became the common-place of conversation.^ The children 
imitated them in theii* play.* The philosophers drew from 

Bwang round on hinges and formed made another slight restriction 
an Amphitheatre. xzxvi. (Tacit xiii. 31) which ap- 

24.) pears to have been little observed. 

* Dion Cassius, liv, 2. ^ It ap- ' Martial notices {Wp. iii. 69) 
pears, however, .from an inscrip- and ridicules a i^ctacle given by 
tion, that 10,000 gladiators fought a shoemaker at A>logna, and by a 
in the reign and by the command fuller at Modena, 
of Augustus. Wallon, Hist, ds * Epictetn^ Enohir, xxxiii. § 2. 
VEselaxage, tome, ii. p. 133. * Araan, iii. 16. 

•Sueton. ZWw. xxxiv. Nero 
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iihem their metaphcHs and illustrations. The artists pour- 
trayed them in exery variety of oman^ent.^ The vestal 
virgins had a seat of honour in the arena.^ The Colosseum, 
which is said to have been'capable of containing more than 
§0,000 spectators, eclipsed every other monument of Imperial 
splendour, and is even now at once the most imposing and 
the most characteristic relic of pagan Rome. 

Ill the provinces the same passion was displayed. Fi-om 
•Gaul to Syria, wherever the Roman influenoe extended, the 
spectacles of blood were introduced, and the gigantic remains 
of amphitheatres in many lands still attest by their ruined 
grandeur the scale on which they were pursued. In the 
reign of Tiberius, more than 20,000 persons are said to have 
perished by the fall of the amphitheatre at the subiu'ban town 
of Fidense.® Under Nero, the Syracusans obtained, as a 
special favour, an exemption from the law which limited the 
number of gladiators.^ Of the vast train of piisoners bixiught 
by Titus from Judea, a large proportion were destined by the 
conqueror for the provincial games.® In Syria, where they 
were inti’oduced by Antiochus Epiphanes, they at first pro¬ 
duced rather ten’or than pleasuro; but the effeminate Syrians 
soon learned to contemplate them with a passionate enjoy¬ 
ment,® and on a single^bccasion Agrippa caused 1,400 men to 
Gght in the amphitheatre at Berytus.^ Greece alone was in 


* See these points minutely 
proved in Friedlsender. 

* Suet. Ang, xliy. This was 
noticed before by Cicero. The 
Christian poet Prudentius dwelt on 
this aspect of the games in some 
forcible lines:— 

* Virgo modesta jubet eonverso 
poUice rumpi 

Ne latoat pars ulla animae vitalibus 
imis 

Altius impresso dum palpitat ens« 
secutor!* 


* Sueton. Tileriiia^ xl. Tacitus, 
who i^ves a graphic description of 
the disaster (Annal. iv. 62-63), 
says 60,060 persons were killed or 
wounded. 

* Tacit. Annal. xiii. 49. 

' Joseph. Bell. Jud. vi. 9. 

* See the very curious picture 
which Livy has given (xU. 20) of 
the growth of the fascination. 

^ Joseph. Antiq. Jitd. xix. 7. 
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some degree an exception. When an Attempt was made to 
introduce the spectacle into Athens, the cynic philosopher 
Demonax appealed successfully to the better feelings of the 
people by exclaiming, * You must'first overthrow the altar of 
Pity.’ ^ The games aie said to have afterwards penetrated tp 
Athens, and to have been suppressed by Apollonius of 
Tyana;® but with the exception of Corinth, where a very 
large foreign population existed, Greece never appears to 
liave shared the general enthusiasm.^ 

One of the first consequences of this taste was to render 
the people absolutely unfit for those tranquil and refined 
amusements which usually accompany civilisation. To men 
who were accustomed to witness the fierce vicissitudes of 
deadly combat, any spectacle that did not elicit the strongest 
excitement was insipid. The only amusements that at all 
rivalled the spectacles of the amphitheatre and the circus 
wdre those which appealed strongly to the sensual passions, 
such iis the games of Flora, the postures of the pantomimes, 
and the ballet.^ Boman comedy, indeed, flourished for a 
shoi*t period, but only by throwing itself into the same 
career. The pander and the courtesan ain the leading 
characters of Plautus, and the more modest Terence never 
attained an equal popularity. The different forms of vice 
havo a continual tendency to act and react upon one another, 
and the intense craving after oxdten^ent which the amphi¬ 
theatre must necessarily have produced, had probably no 

' Lucian, Demonax, for ten years, in consequenco of a 

* Philost. Apoll. iv. 22. riot that broke ont during a gladia- 

• Friedlsender, tome ii. pp. 95- torial show. (Tacit. Annm, xiv 
96. There are, however, several 17.) After the defeat of Perseus, 
extaut Greek inscriptions relating Faulus Emilius celebrated a show 
m gladiators, and proving the ex- in Macedonia. (Livy, xli. 20.) 
istence of the shows in Greece. * These are mlly discussed by 
Pompeii, which was a Greek colony, Magnin and Priedlaeuder. There 
had a vast amphitheatre, which we is a very beaufiful description of a 
may still admire; and, under Nero, ballet, representing the * Judgment 
gamus were prohibited at Pompeii ofPari8,’inApuleius,iff(^amofpAx 
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small infliiencQ in stamulating the orgies of sensuality which 
Tacitus and Suetonlhs describe. * 

But if comedy could to,a certain extent flourish with the 
gladiatoiml games, it was not so with tragedy. It is, indeed, 
true that the tragic actor can exhibit displays of more intense 
agony and of a grander heroism than were ever witnessed in 
the ai'ena. His mission is not to paint nature as it exists in 
^the light of day, but nature as it exists in the heart of man. 
His gestures, his tones, his looks, are such as would never 
have been exhibited by the person he represents, but th^ 
display to the audience the full intensity of the emotions 
which that person would have felt, but which he would have 
been unable adequately to inveal. But to those who were 
habituated to the intense realism of the amphitheatre, the 
idealised suffering of the st^e was unimpressive. All the 
genius of a Siddons or a Kistori would fail to move an 
audience who had continually seen living men fall bleeding 
and mangled at their feet. One of tho first functions of the 
stage is to miso to the highest point the susceptibility to 
disgust. When Horace said that Medea should not kill her 
children upon the stage, he enunciated not a mere arbitrary 
rule, but one which grdws necessarily out of the development 
of the drama. It is an essential characteristic of a refined 
and cultivated taste to be shocked and offended at the spec¬ 
tacle of bloodshed; and the theatre, which somewhat danger¬ 
ously dissociates sentiment from action, and causes men to 
waste their compassion on ideal sufferings, is at least a barrier 
against the extreme forms of cruelty by developing this 
susceptibility to the highest degree. The gladiatorial games, 
on the other hand, destroyed all sense of disgust, and thei'e- 
fore all refinement of taste, and they rendered the permanent 
triumph of the drama impossible.^ 

* Pacuvitifl and Accius wero the is the only Roman historian who 
fonnden of Roman tragedy, ^e pays any attention to literary his* 
abridger, Yelldius Paterculus, who tory, bouts that the latter might 
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It is abundantly evident, both from history and from 
present experience, that the instinctiv6 shock, or natural 
feeling of disgust, caused by the sight (if the sufferings of men 
is not generically different from that whi(di is caused by the 
sight of the sufferings of animals. The lat^, to those who 
are not accustomed to it, is intensely painful. The former 
continually becomes by use a matter of absolute indifference. 
If the repugnance which is felt in the one case appears, 
greater than in the other, it is not on account of any innate 
sentiment which commands us to reverence our species, but 
simply because our imagination finds less difficulty in reali¬ 
sing human than animal suffering, and also because education 
has strengthened our feelings in the one case much more than 
in the other. There is, however, no fact more clearly estab- 
li^ed than that when men have regarded it as not a crime 
to kill some class of their fellow-men, they have soon learnt 
to do so with no mol's natural compunction or hesitation 
than they would exhibit in killing a wild animal. This is 
the normal condition of savage men. Colonists and Bed 
Indians even now often shoot each other with precisely the 
same indiffoi'enoo as they shoot beasts of prey, and the whole 
history of warfare—especially when warfare was conducted 
on more savage piinciples than at present—is an illustration 
of the fact. Startling, therefore, as it may now appear, it is 
in no degree unnatural that Boman spectators should have 
contemplated with perfect equanimity the slaugliter of men. 
The’Spaniard, who is brought in infancy to the bull-ring, 
soon learns to gaze with indifference or with pleasure upon 
sights before which the unpractised eye of the stranger quails 
with horror, and the same process would be equally efficacious 
had the spectacle been the sufferings of men. 

We now look hack with indignation upon this indifference; 

nmk honourably with the best plus videatur fuisse sauguinis.’- 
Greek tragedians. He adds, * ut in Hist. Som. ii. 9. 

Qlis [the Greeks] limie, in hoepoene 
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but yet| altliotigh it^ay be bard to realise, it is probably 
true tluit there is scaircely a human being ivrho might not by 
custom be so indurated as to share it. Had the most bene¬ 
volent person lived in a country in which the innocence of 
()hese games was ^ deemed axiomatic, had he been taken to 
them in his very childhood, and accustomed to associate them 
with his earliest dreams of romance, and had he then been 
]eft simply to the play of the emotions, the first paroxysm of 
horror would have soon subsided, the shrinking rcpiignance 
that followed would have grown weaker and weaker, the 
feeling of interest would have been aroused, and the time 
would probably come in which it would reign alone. But 
even this absolute indifference to the sight of human suffering 
does not represent the full evil resulting from the gladiatorial 
games. That some men are so constituted as to be capable 
of taking a real and lively pleasure in the simple contem¬ 
plation of suffering as suffeiing, and without any reference to 
their own interests, is a proposition which has been strenu¬ 
ously denied by those in whose eyes vice is nothing more 
than a displacement, or exaggeration, of lawful self-regaiding 
feelibgs, and others, who have admitted the reality of the 
phenomenon, have treats it as a very rare and exceptional 
disease.* That it is so—at least in its extreme forms—in the 
present condition of society, may reasonably be hoped, though 
I imagine that few persons who have watched the habits of 
boys would question that to take pleasure in giving at least 
some d<^ree of pain is sufficiently common, and though it 
is not quite certain that all the sports of adult men would be 
entered into with exactly the same zest if their victims were 
not sentient beings. But in every society in which atrocious 
punishments have been common, this side of human nature 


‘Thus, e.g., Hobbes: *Alien» quis sibi plaeoat in malis alienis 
fialamltatis oontemptus nominatur sine alio fine, videtnr mihi im- 
erudelitae, procoditque a proprise poHsibile.’—pars i. e. vi. 
■ecuritatis opinione., Nam ut ali- 
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Iitts acquired au undoubted prominence. It is related of 
Claudius that his speoal delight at the gladiatonal shows 
was in watching the countenances of the dying, for he had 
learnt to take an artistic pleasure in observing the variations 
of their agony. ^ When the gladiator lajr prostrate it was 
customary for the spectators to give the sign with their 
thumbs, indicating whether they desired him to be spared or 
slain, and the giver of the show reaped most popularity 
when, in the latter case, he permitted no consideration of 
economy to make him hesitate to sanction the popular 
award.* 

Besides this, the mere desire for novelty impelled the 
people to every excess or refinement ef barbarity.® The 
simple combat became at last insipid, and every variety of 
atrocity was devised to stimulate the flagging interest. At 
one time a bear and a bull, chained together, rolled in fierce 
contest along the sand; at another, criminals dressed in the 
skins of wild beasts were thrown to bulls, which were mad¬ 
dened by rod-hot irons, or by darts tipped with burning 
pitch. Four hundred boare wore killed on a single day under 
Caligula; three himdred on another day under Claufiius. 
Under.Nere, four hundred tigere fought with bulls and ele¬ 
phants; four himdred bears and three hundred lions were 
slaughtered by his soldiers. In a single day, at the dedication 
of the Colosseum by Titus, five thousand animals perished. 
Under Tmjan, the games continued for one hundred and 
tweniy-thi’oe successive days.^ Lions, tigers, elephants, rhi- 


‘ Sueton. ClaudAus, xzxiv. 

* ‘ Et. verso pollice vulgi 
Quemlibet occidunt populariter.’— 
Juvenal, Sat. iii. 36-3?. 

* Besides the many incidental 
notices scattered through the Ito- 
man historians, and through the 
writings of Seneca Plutarch, Jure* 
nal, and Pliny, we have a curious 


little^ book, Be Spattacidis, by 
Martial—a book which is not mom 
horrible from the atrocities it re¬ 
counts than from the perfect ab¬ 
sence of all feeling of repulsion or 
compassion it everywhere displays. 

* These are but afewof the many 
examples given by Magnin, who 
has collected a va.*it array of au¬ 
thorities on the sul^ect. ( Origwe* 
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aocei'OBQs, bippopotanll, giraffes, bulls, stags, eveu ci-ocodilea 
and serpents, were employed to give novelii|y to tibo spectacle. 
Nor was any form of human suffering wanting. The first 
Gordian, when edile, gave twelve spectacles, in each of which 
from one hundred and fifty to five hundred pair of gladiators 
appeared.* Eight hundred pair fought at the triumph of 
Aurdian.^ Ten thousand men fought during the games of 
^ajan.^ Nero illumined his gardens during the night by 
Christians burning in their pitchy shirts.^ Under Domitian, 
an army of feeble dwarfs was compelled to fight,* and, more 
than once, female gladiators descended to perish in the arena.* 
A criminal personating a fictitioiis character was nailed to a 
cross, and there tom by a bear."^ Another, representing 
Scsevola, was compelled to hold his hand in a real fiame.* A 
third, as Hercules, was burnt alive upon tlie pile.* So intense 


du Thi&tre, pp. 445-453.) M. 
Mongez has deiroted an interesting 
memoir to * Les animauxpromenra 
ou tu4s dans le cirque.* {Mim. de 
FAcad. des Inscrm. et BdUa-lettres, 
tomex.) Seo,too,Fricdl8ender. Pliny 
rarely ^res an account of any wild 
animal without accompanying it by 
statistics about its appearances in 
the arena. The first instance of a 
wild beast bunt in the amphitheatre 
is said to be that recorded by Livy 
(xxxix. 22), which took place aliout 
80 B.C. 

‘ Capitolinus, GordianL 

* Vopisens, Aurtlian. 

* Xiphilin, Ixviii. 15. 

* Tacit. AnnaK xv. 44. 

‘ Xiphilin, Ixvii. 8; Statius, 
^Iv. i. 6. 

* Luring the Republic, a rich 
man orde:^ in his will that 
some women he had purchased for 
the purpose should fight in the 
funeral games to his memory, but 
the people annulled the clause. 
(Athonaeus, iv. 39.) Under Nero 


and Lomitian, female gladiators 
seem to have been not uncommon. 
See Statius, Sylu. i. 6; Suoton. 
Jhmitim, iv.; Xiphilin, Ixvii. 8. 
Juvenal describes the enthusiasm 
with which Roman ladies practised 
with the gladiatorial weapons (SoA 
vi. 248, &c.), and SHartial (JDe 
Spectac. vi.) mentions the comlmts 
of women with wild beasts. One, 
he says, killed a lion. A combat 
of female gladiators, under Severus, 
created some tumult, and it was 
decreed that they should no longer 
be permitted. (Xiphilin, Ixxv. 16.) 
See Magnin, pp. 434-435. 

' Martial, De Spectac. vii. 

* Ibid. Ep. viii. 30. 

* Tertullian, Ad Nation, i. 10 
One of the most ghastly features 
of the games was me comic aspect 
they sometimes assumed. This was 
tne case in the combats of dwarfa 
There were also combats by blind¬ 
folded men. Petronia 8 (Safyric 0 », 
c. xlv.) has given ns a horrible de¬ 
scription of the maimed and feeble 
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was tlie craving for blood, that a prin(4 was less unpopular if 
he neglected the (Sstiibution of com thtm if he n^lected the 
games; and Nero himself, on account of his munidcence in 
this respect, was probably the sovereign who was most 
beloved by the Boman multitude. Heliogabalus and Gkilerius 
are reported, when dining, to have regaleJ themselves with 
tlie sight of criminals tom by wild beasts. It was said of the 
latter that * he never supped without human blood.* ^ 

It is well for us to look steadily on such facts as these. 
They display more vividly than any mere philosophical dis¬ 
quisition the abyss of depravity into which it is possible for 
human nature to sink. They furnish us with striking proofs 
of the reality of the moral progress we have attained, and 
they enable us in some degree to estimate the r^enerating 
influence that Christianity has exercised in the world. For 
the destruction of the gladiatorial games is all its work. 
Philosophers, indeed, might deplore them, gentle natures 
might shrink from their contagion, but to the multitude they 
possessed a fascination which nothing but the new reUgion 
could overcome. 

Nor was this fascination surprising, for no pageant has 
evei* combined more powerful elements of attraction. The 
magnificent circus, the gorgeous dresses of the assembled 
Court, the contagion of a passionate enthusiasm thrilling 
almost visibly through the mighty throng, the breathless 
silence of expectation, the wild cheers bursting simultaneously 
from eighty thousand tongues, and echoing to the farthest 
outskirts of the city, the rapid alternations oi the fray, the 

men who were eometimes com- * ‘Nec unquam sine humano 
polled to fight. People afflicted cruore emnabat.’—^Lactan. JDe Mori. 
with epilepsy were accustomed to JPerseo. Much the same thing is 
drink the blood of the wounded told of the Christian emperor jus- 
gladiators, which they believed to tinian II.. who lived at the end of 
be a sovereign remedy. (Pliny, the seventh century. (Sismondi, 
Hist. Nat. zxviii. 2; Tertul. Hist, de la Chute de PEmpin 
ApU. ix.) Somaiu^ tome ii. p. 85.) 
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deeds of splendid courage that were manifested, were all well 
fitted to entrance the ilnagination. The criidcs &ud servitude 
of the gladiator were for a,time forgotten in the blaze of 
gloi 7 surrounded him. Bepresentiug to the highest 
degree that courage which the JEtomans deemed the first of 
virtues, the cynosure of countless eyes, the chief object of con¬ 
versation in the metropolis of the universe, destined, if 
victorious, to be immortalised in the mosaic and the sculp¬ 
ture,* he not unfrequently rose to heroic grandeur. The 
gladiator Spartacus for threo years defied the bravest armies 
of Borne. The greatest of Boman generals had chosen 
gladiators for his body-guard.* A band of gladiators, faithful 
even to death, followed the fortunes of the fallen Antony, 
when all besides had deseidod him.* Beautiful eyes, trem¬ 
bling with passion, looked down upon the fight, and the 
noblest ladies in Borne, even the empress herself, had been 
known to crave the victor's love.'* We read of gladiators 
lamenting that the games occurr^ so seldom,* complaining 
bitterly if they were not permitted to descend into the arena,® 
scorning to fight except with the most powerful antagonists,^ 
lauglfing aloud as their wounds were dressed,® and at last, 
when piostrate in the dust, calmly turning their throats to 
the sword of the conqueror.® The enthusiasm that gathered 
round them was so intense that special laws were found 
necessary, and were sometimes insufficient to prevent patri¬ 
cians from enlisting in their ranks,*® while the tranquil 

' Winckelmann says the statue * Faustina, the wife of Marcus 
called * The Dying Gladiator ’ does Aurelias, was especially accused of 
not represent a gladiator. At a this weakness. (Gipitolinus, Mar- 
later period, however, stataes of om Aurelitts.) 
gladiators were not uncommon, and * Seneca, J)e Provident, iv. 

Pliny notices (Hist. Nat, zxxv. 33) * Arrian’s Epictetus^ i. 29. 

paintings of them. A fine specimen ' ' Seneca, De Provident, iii. 
of mosaic portraits of gladiators is * Aulus Gellius, xii. 5. 

now in the Lateran Museum. * Cicero, Tusc. lib. ii. 

’ Plutarch’s Idfe of Ceesam Some Equites fovght under 

* Dion Cassius, li. 7. Julius Caesar, and a senator named 
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courage with which they ueror failed to die supplied the 
philosopher with his most striking e&amples.^ The severe 
continence that was required before the combat, contrasting 
vividly with the licentiousness of Eoman life, had even 
invested them with something of a moral dignity; and it is 
a singularly sng^tive fact that of all pagan characters the 
gladiator was selected by the Fathers as the closest approxi¬ 
mation to a Christian model.^ St. Augustine tells us hc^w 
one of his friends, beiug drawn to the spectacle, endeavoured 
by closing his eyes to guard against a fascmation he knew to 
be sinful. A sudden cry caused him to break his resolution, 
and he never could withdraw his gaze again.^ 

And while the influences of the amphitheatre gained a 
complete ascendancy over the populace, the Homan was not 
without excuses that could lull Ms moral feelings to repose. 
The games, as I have said, were originally human sacriflces— 
religious rites sacred to the dead—and it was argued that the 
death of the gladiator was both more honourable and more 

i^ilvius SetinuB wished to flght, Continent. Juvenal dwells {Sat. 
but Caesar prevented him. (Suet. viii. 197-210) with great indigua* 
Casar, xxxix.; Dion Cassius, xliii. tion on an instance of a pftrician 
23.) Nero, accordir^ to Suetonius, fighting, 

compelled men of the highest rank * Quis mediocris gladiator in¬ 
to fight. Laws prohibiting patri- gemuit, quis vultum mntavit un- 
cians from fighting were several qnam?’—Cic. Tusc. Quasi. \\\i. ii. 
times made and violated. (Fried- * E.g. Clem. Alex. Strmn. iii. 
leender, pp. 39-41.) Commodus is There is a well-known passage of 
said to have been himself passion- this kind in Horace, Ars Poet. 412-- 
ately fond of fighting as a gladia- 415. The comparison of the good 
tor. Much, however, of what man to an athlete or gladiator, 
Lampridius relates on this point is whichSt. Panl employed, occurs also 
prfectly incredible. On the other in Seneca andEpietetns, from which 
hand, the profession of tlie gladia- some have inferred that they must 
tor was constantly spoken of as have known the writings of the 
infamous; but this oscillation be- Apostle. M. Denis, however, has 
tween extreme admiration and con- shown {Idks morales dans ^An- 
tempt will surprise no one who tiquiti, tome ii. p. 240) that the 
has noticed the tone continually same comparison had been used, 
adopted about prize-fighters in before the rise of Christiasity, by 
England, and about the members Platdf ^sehines, and CScezo. 
of some other professions on the ’ Confess, vi. 8 . 
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merciful than that of t||e paasiye victim, 'who, in the Homeric 
age, waa sacrificed at ^e tomb. The oofflbi^|iantB were either 
professioiial gladiators, slaves, criminals, or military captives. 
The lot of the first was '^luntaxy. The second had for 
a long time been regarded as almost beneath or beyond a 
fr^man’s care; but when' the enlarging cii'cle of sympathy 
had made the Homans regard them slaves as *a kind of 
second human natuie,’ ‘ they perceived the atrocity of expos< 
iftg them in the games, and an edict of the emperor forbade 
it.3 The third had been condemned to death, and tis the 
victorious gladiator was at least sometimes pardoned,^ a 
permission to fight was regarded as an act of mercy. The 
fato of tho fourth could not strike the early Roman with the 
honor it would now inspire, for the right of the conquerors 
to massacre their prisonera was almost univei'sally admitted.^ 
But, beyond the point of desiring tho games to be in some 
degree restricted, extremely few of the moralists of the 
Roman Empire ever advanced. That it was a horrible and 
demoralising thing to make the spectacle of the deaths, even 
of guilty men, a form of popular amusement, was a position 
which no Roman school had attained, and which was only 
reached by a very few individuals. Cicero observes, ‘that 
the gladiatorial spectacles appear to some cruel and inhuman,’ 
and, he adds, ‘ I know not whether as they are now con- 
ducted it is not so, but when guilty men are compelled to 
fight, no better (hscipline against suffering and death can be 

*' [Servi^ etai per fortunam in One class were condemned only to 
omnia obnomi, tamen quasi secun- light, and pcodoned if they con- 
dum hominum genus sunt.’— quored; the others wore condemned 
Florus, Hut, iii, 20. to light till death, and this was 

* Macrinus, hou'ever, punished considered an aggravation of capital 
fugitive daves by compelling them punishment, 
to light as gladiators. (&pito- * ‘ Ad conciliandum plobis fa* 
tinus, Maorinw.) vorem effusa largitio, <|uum spec- 

’ Tacit Annal. xii. 66. Ac- taculis indulget, siipplicia quondam 
cording to Friedluendor, however, hostium artem facit.'—Floms, iit 
there were two classes of criminals. 12. 
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presented to the eye.’ ‘ Seneca, it is true, adopts a &r nobl^ 
language. He^ denounced the gamps with a passionate 
eloquence. He refuted indignantly the argument derived 
from the guilt of tiie combata^nts, and declared that under 
every form and modification these amusements were brutali¬ 
sing, savage, and detestable.^ Plutarch went even farther, 
and condemned the combats of wild beasts on the ground 
that we should have a bond of sympathy with all sentient 
beings, and that the sight of blood and of suffering is needs- 
saiily and essentially depraving.® To these instances we 
may add Petronius, who condemned the shows in his poem 
on the civil war; Junius Mauncus, who refused to permit 
the inhabitants of Vienne to celebrate them, and replied to 
the remonstrances of the emperor, ‘ Would to Heaven it were 
jwssible to abolish such spectacles, even at Eome!’^ and, 
above all, Marcus Aiuolius, who, by compelling the gladiators 
to fight with blunted swords, rendered them for a time com¬ 
paratively harmless.® But these, with the Athenian remon¬ 
strances I have already noticed, ai’e almost the only instances 
now remaining of pagan protests against the most conspicuous 
as well as the most atrocious feature of the age. Jq^enal, 
whose unsparing satire has traversed the whole field of 
Roman manners, and who denounces fiercely all cruelty to 
slaves, has repeatedly noticed the gladiatorial shows, but on 
no single occasion does he intimate that they were inconsistent 
with humanity. Of all the great historians who recorded 
them, not one seems to have been conscious that he was 
recording a barbarity, not one appears to have seen in them 


* Tuao. Qiiast. ii. 17. 

^ See his magnificent letter on 
, the subject. (J^. vii.) 

' In his tvo treatises De Em 
Camium, 

< Pliny, % iv, 22. 

* Xiphilin, Ixxi. 29. Capitolimis, 
M. Aurelius, The emperor also 


once carried off the gladiators to a 
war with his army, much to the 
indignation of the people. (Oapit.) 
He has himself noticed the extreme 
weariness he felt at the public 
amusements he was obliged to 
attend, (vii. 8.) 
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any greater evils thantm inci’easing tendency to pleasure and 
the exctiSsiYe multiplication of a dangeipus class. The 
Roman sought to make men brave and fearless, rather than 
#gentle and humane, and in Ifis eyes that spectacle was to be 
applauded which steeled the heart against the fear of death, 
even at the sacrifloe of the affections. Titus and Tngan, in 
whose reigns, probably, the greatest number of shows were 
compressed into a short time, were both men of conspicuous 
^emency, and no Roman seems to have imagined that the 
fact of 3,000 men having been compelled to fight under the 
one, and 10,000 under* the other, cast the faintest shadow 
upon their charactci'S. Suetonius mentions, as an instance of 
the amiability of Titus, that ho was accustomed to jest with 
the people during the combats of the gladiators,^ and Pliny 
especially eulogised Trajan because he did not patronise 
spectacles that enervate the character, but rather those which 
impel men ‘to noble wounds and to the contempt of death.’^ 
The same writer, who was himself in many ways conspicuous 
for his gentleness and chaiity, having warmly commended a 
friend for acceding to a petition of the people of Verona, who 
desiisd a spectacle, adds this stai'tling sentence: ‘ After so 
genoi'al a request, to have refused would not have been 
fii'mness—^it would have been cruelty.’* Even in the closing 
years of the foui'th centuiy, the pi-sefect Symmachus, who 
was regarded as one of the most estimable pagans of his age, 
collect^ some ^axon prisoners to fight in honour of his 
son. They strangled themselves in prison, and Symmachus 
lamented the misfortune that had befallen him from their 
‘impious hands,* but endeavoured to calm his feelings by 
recalling the patience of Socrates and the precepts of phi< 
losophy.'* _ 

’ Sueton. Titus, viii, —Pliny, Taneg. zxxiii. 

^ ‘ Visum ost spe^taculum inde * * rrseterea tsnto consensu 
non onervo nec fluxuin, nec quod rogabaris, ut negare non constans 
animos yirorum molliret et frange* sod durum videretur.’—^Pliu. EgiM, 
ret, eed quod ad pulchra vulneru vi. 34. 
oouteiuptumquo mortis acconderet.' * Syinmach. Epist. ii. 46. 
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While, however, 1 have no desir^to disguise or paHiate 
the extreme atrocity of this aspect of Boman life, there are 
certain veiy natural exaggerations, against which it is neces¬ 
sary for us to guard. There ard in human nature, and moiei 
especially in the exercise of the benevolent affections, in¬ 
equalities, inconsistencies, and anomalies, bf which theorists 
do not always take account. We should be altogether in 
error if we supposed that a man who took pleasure in a 
gladiatorial combat in ancient Borne was necessarily as in- 
hiunan as a modem would be who took pleasure in a similar 
spectacle. A man who falls but a little below the standard 
of his own merciful age is often in reality far worse than a 
man who had conformed to the standard of a much more 
barbarous age, even though the latter will do some things 
witli perfect equanimity from which the other would recoil 
with horror. We have a much greater power than is some¬ 
times supposed of localising both our benevolent and malevo¬ 
lent feelings. If a man is very kind, or very harsh to some 
particular class, this is usually, and on the whole justly, re¬ 
garded as an index of his general disposition, but the 
inference is not infallible, and it may easily be pushed top 
far. There are some who appear to expend all their kindly 
feelings on a single class, and to treat with perfect indif¬ 
ference all outside it. There are others who regard a certain 
class as quite outside the pale of their sympathies, while in 
other spheres their affections prove lively and constant. 
There are many who would accede without the faintest re¬ 
luctance to a barbarous custom, but would be quite incapable 
of an equally barbarous act which custom had not conse¬ 
crated. Our affections are so capricious in thcii* nature that 
it is contuiually necessary to correct by detailed experience 
the most plausible deductions. Thus, for example, it is a 
very unquestionable and a very important truth that cruelty 
to animals naturally indicates and promotes a habit of mind 
wliich leads to cmolty to men; and that, on the other band, 
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an affectionate and mfrciful disposition to animals commonly 
implies a gentle and amiable nature. B|it, if we adopted 
this principle as an infallible criterion of humanity, we should 
soon find ourselves at fault.* To the somewhat too hackneyed 
anecdote of Domitiau gratifying his savage propensities by 
Idlling Hies,' we* might oppose Spinoza, one of the purest, 
most gentle, most benevolent of mankind, of whom it is I'e* 
lated that almost the only amusement of his life was putting 
IQies into spiders’ webs, and watching their struggles and their 
deaths.^ It has been observed that a very large proportion 
of the men who during the French Bevolution proved them¬ 
selves most absolutely indifierent to human sufieiing wei-e 
deeply attached to animals. Foiunioi* was devoted to a 
squin'el, Oouthon to a spaniel, Panis to two gold pheasants, 
Chaumette to an aviary, Marat kept doves.® Bacon has 
noticed that the Turks, who are a cruel people, are neverthe* 
less conspicuous for their kindness to animals, and he men> 
taons the instance of a Christian boy who was nearly stoned 
to death for gagging a long-billed fowl.^ In Egypt there are 
hospitals for superannuated cats, and the most loathsome 
inse];ts •are regarded with tenderness; but human life is 
treated as if it were of no account, and human suffering 
scarcely elicits a care.® The same contrast appears more or 

‘ Suoton. Domitian. iii. It is gn4es qu’il faisait battre ensemble, 
veiy curious that the same em- ou des mouches qu’il jetait dans la 
peror, about the^ame time (the toile d’araignde, et regardait en- 
beginning of his reign), had such a suite cette bataillo aveo tant de 
horror ofbloodshed that he resolved plaisir qu’il 4clatait quelquefois de 
to prohibit the sacrifice of oxen, rire.’—Oolerus^ Vi« de Spinosa. 
(Suet. Dom. ix.) ' This is noticed by George 

‘ * Pendant qu’il restaitaulogis, Duval in a curious passage of his 
il n’^it incommode 4 personne; Souvenirs de la Terreur, quoted by 
il 7 passait la meilloure partie de Lord Lytton in a note to hts Zatwni. 
son temps trancpiillement dans sa * Essay on Goodness, 
chambre. . . . Il se divertissait * This contrast has been noticed 

aussi quelquefois a fumer une pipe by Archbishop Whately in a lecture 
de tabae; ou bien lorsqu’il voulait on Egypt. See, too, Legendre^ 
se rdAcher I'esprit un peu plus Trai^^ ^ fOptmba, tome ii.p. 874. 
longtemps, il <^erchmt des arai> 

VOL. I. U 
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less in Eastern nations. On the ^ther hand, travellers 
are unanimons in^declaring that in Spaij;i an intense passion 
for the buU-fight is quite compatible vdth the most active 
benevolence and the most amiable'disposition. Again, to pass 
to another sphere, it is not uncommon to find conquerors, 
who will sacrifice with perfect callousness great masses of 
men to their ambition, but who, in their dealings with iso¬ 
lated individuals, aie distinguished by aninvariablo clemency. 
Anomalies of this kind continually appear in the Homan 
population. The very men who looked down with delight 
when the sand of the arena was reddened with human blood, 
made the theatre ring with applause when Terence, in his 
femoua line, proclaimed the universal brotherhood of man. 
When the senate, being unable to discover the murderer of a 
patrician, resolved to put his four hundred slaves to death, 
the people rose in open I'ebellion against the sentence.^ A 
knight named Erixo, who in the days of Augustus had so 
scourged his son that he died of the effects, was nearly tom 
to pieces by the indignant population.^ The elder Cato de¬ 
prived a senator of his rank, because he had fixed an execu¬ 
tion at such an hour that his misti'ess could enjoy^ the 
spectacle.^ Even in the amphitheatre there wore certain 
traces of a milder spirit. Brusus, the people complained, 
took too visible a pleasure at the sight of blood 3 ^ Caligula 
was too curious in watcliing death Caracalla, when a boy, 
won enthusiastic plaudits by shedding tears at the execution 
of criminals.^ Among the most popular spectacles at Home 
was rope-dancing, and then, as now, the cord being stiotched 
at a great height above the ground, the apparent, and indeed 

* Tacit Annal. zlv. 46. a rather different version of this 

* Senec. De Clmm. i. 14. story. 

* Val. Max. ii. 9. This writer * Tacit. Antud. i. 76. 

roeaks of * the eyes of a mistress * Sueton. C€dig. xi. 

delighting in human blood' with as *Spartian. CaratfcMa* Tertnl- 

much horror as if the gladiatorial lian mentions that his nurse was a 
games were unknown. 'Livy gives Christian. 
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real, dangei* added aiEevil zest to the performances. In the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius an accident had^ccurred, and the 
emperor, with his usual senaitiye humanity, ordered that no 
rope-dancer should perform without a net or a mattress being 
i^read out below. It is a singularly curious fact that this 
precaution, which no Christian nation has adopted, continued 
in force during more than a century of the worst period of 
the Homan Empire, when the blood of captives was poured 
out like water in the Colosseum. ^ The standard of humanity 
was very low, but the sentiment was still manifest, though 
its displays were capricious and inconsistent. 

The sketch I have now drawn will, 1 think, be sufficient 
to display the broad chasm that existed between the Homan 
moralists and the Homan people. On the one hand we find 
a system of ethics, of which affien we consider the range and 
beauty of its precepts, the sublimity of the motives to which 
it appealed, and its perfect freedom fiom superstitious ele¬ 
ments, it is not too much to say that though it may have 
been equalled, it has never been surpassed. On the other 
hand, we find a society almost absolutely destitute of moral¬ 
ising iibtitutions, occupations, or beliefs, existing under an 
economical and political system which, inevitably led to 
general depravity, and passionately addicted to the most 
brutalising amusements. The moral code, while it expanded 
in theoretical catholicity, had contracted in practical appli¬ 
cation. The etfrly Homans had a very narrow and imperfect 
standard of duty, but their patriotism, their military system, 
and their enforced simplicity of life had made that standard 
essentially popular. The later Homans had attained a very 
hi gh and spiritual conception of duty, but the philosopher 

' Capitolinas, Marcus Aureliw. Home, but St. Chrysostom mea- 
Capitolinus, who wrote under Dio- tions that in his time it had been 
detiaa, says that in his time the abolished in the East. — Jortin's 
custom of spreading a net under Scmarka on Ecclesiastical History^ 
the rope-dancer still continued. 1 ii« 71 (ed. 1846). 
do not know when it ceased at 
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with bis group oi disciples, or the writer with bis few readers, 
» had scarcely an}^> point of contact wi^ the people. The 
great piuctical problem of the ancient philosophers was how 
they could act upon the masses.' Simply to tell men what 
is vii'tue, and to extol its beauty, is insufficient Something 
more must be done if the characters of fiations are to he 
moulded and inveterate vices eradicated. 

This problem the Eoman Stoics were incapable of meeting, 
but they did what lay in their power, and their efforts,' 
though altogether inadequate to the disease, were by no means 
contemptible. In the first place they raised up many great 
and good mlers who exerted all the influence of their position 
in the cause of virtue. In most cases these refoims were 
abolished on the accession of the first bad emperor, but there 
were at least some that remained. It has been observed 
tiiat the luxury of the table, which had acquired the moatex- 
ti'avagant proportions during the period that elapsed between 
the battle of Actium and the reign of Galba, began from this 
period to decline, and the change is chiefly attributed to 
Vespasian, who had in a measui'o reformed the Boman oris 
tocracy by the introduction of many provincials, and^ who 
made his court an, example of the strictest fhigality.^ The 
period from the accession of Nerva to the death of Marcus 
Aurelius, comprismg no less than eighty-four years, exhibits 
a uniformity of good government which no other despotic 
monarchy has equalled. Each of the five emperors who then 
reigned deserves to be placed among the best rulers who have 
ever lived. Trajan and Hadrian, whose personal characters 
wore most defeotive, were men of great and con^icuous 
genius. Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius, though less dis¬ 
tinguished as politicians, were among the most perfectly 
virtuous man who have ever sat on a throne. During 
forty years of this period, perfect, unbroken peace reigned 


' Tacit. Ann. iii. 66. 
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over the entire dvilsed globe. The baiJWian encroach^ 
ments had not yet begun. The distinct (lationalities that 
composed the Empire, gratified by perfect municipal and by 
perfect intellectual fi-eedom, had lost all care for political 
liberty, and little ^more than three hundred thousand soldiers 
guarded a territory which is now protected by much more 
than three millions.^ 

, In creating this condition of afi^s, Stoicism, as the chief 
moral agent of the Empire, had a considerable though not a 
preponderating influence. In other ways its influence was 
more evident and escluaive. It was a fundamental Ttiarim 
of the sect, * that the sage should take part in public Ufe,’^ 
and it was therefore impossible that Stoicism should flourish 
without producing a resuscitation of patriotism. The same 
moral impulse which transformed the ISTeoplatonist into a 
dimming mystic and the Catholic into a useless hermit, 
impelled the Stoic to the foremost post of danger in the 
service of his coimtry. While landmark after landmark of 
Homan virtue was submei'ged, while luxury and scepticism 
and foreign habits and foreign creeds were corroding the 
whc^ &amework of the national life, amid the last pa¬ 
roxysms of expiring liberty, amid the hideous carnival of 
vice that soon followed upon its fall, the Stoic lemaiued un¬ 
changed, the representative and the sustainer of the past. 
A party which had acquired the noble title of the Party of 
Virtue, guidecllby such men as Cato or Thiasea or Helvhlius 
or Burrhus, upheld the banner of Boman virtue and Homan 
liberiy in the darkest hours of despotism and of apostasy. 
Like all men who carry an intense religious fervour into 
politics, they were often narrow-minded and intolerant, blind 
to the inevitable changes of society, incapable of compiemise, 
turbulent and inopportune in their demands,* but they more 

' Ohampagny, Lea Antonina, ' Thus TigelUnos spoke of 
tcme ii. pp. 179-200. ‘ StoicoTamarrogantiasectaquequsa 

* iro\iTcv€ 0 - 0 a(TOf'or(( 0 ov.—Diog tarbidos et negotiornm appetentes 
Lagrt. Zeno, . fedat.’—Tacit. Ann. xW. 67. The 
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than redeemed \Jiheir errors by thm/ noble constancy and 
courage. The anstere purity of their lives, and the heroic 
grandeur of their deaths, kept alive the tradition of Boman 
liberty even under a Nero or a Domitian. While such men 
existed it was felt that all was not lost. There was stUl 'a 

I 

lallying point of freedom, a seed of virtue that might germi¬ 
nate anew, a living protest against the despotism and the 
corruption of tho Empire. 

A third and still more important service which Stoicism 
rendered to popular morals was in the formation of Homan 
jurisprudence.* Of all the many forms of intellectual exer¬ 
tion in which Greece and Home struggled for the mastery 
this is perhaps the only one in which the superioiity of the 
latter is indisputable. ‘ To rule the nations' was justly pro¬ 
nounced by the Roman poet the supreme glory of his 
countrymen, and their administrative genius is even now un¬ 
rivalled in history. A deep reverence for law was long one 
of their chief moral characteristics, and in order that it 
might be inculcated fi*om the earliest yeaie it was a part of 
the Roman system of education to oblige the children to 


accusation does not appear to have 
been quite untrue, for Vespasian, 
who was a very moderate emperor, 
thought it necessary to ^nish 
nearly all the philosophers from 
Home on account of their factious¬ 
ness. Sometimes the Stoics diowed 
their independence by a rather 
gratuitous insolence. Dion Cas¬ 
sius relates that, when Kero was 
thinking of writing a poem in 400 
books, he asked the advice of the 
Stoic Coruutus, who said, that 
no one would read so long a work. 
*Bttt,’ answered Nero, 'your fa¬ 
vourite Chrysippus wrote still more 
numerous hwlm.* ' True^’ rejoined 
Gomutus, *but then they were of 
use to humanity.* On the other 


hand, Seneca is justly accused of 
condescending too much to the 
vices of Nero in his efforts to miti¬ 
gate their effects. 

‘ The influence of Stoicism on 
Roman law has been often exa¬ 
mined. See, especially, Degerando, 
Hist, de h Philosophie (2nd ed.), 
tome iii. pp. 202-204; Laferriiie, 
Ds rinfltteiwe du Sidicimu sur les 
Juriseonsultes romains ; Denis, 
Thkoriea et Idks morales dans 
VAntiqwtk^ tome ii. pp. 187-217; 
Troplong, Influencedn Ohristianisme 
sur le Lroit civil des Somains; 
Merivale, Conversion of the Boman 
Empire^ lec. iv.; and the great work 
of Gravina, Do Ortu et Fngressu 
Juris oivilis. 
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repeat by ix)te the co4e of the decemvirs.^ I The laws of tiie 
Republic, however, •being an expression ef the contracted, 
local, military, and sacei^dota) s^mt that dominated among 
the people, were necessarily unfit for the political and inteb 
iectual expansion of the Empire, and the process of renova¬ 
tion which was t>^m under Augustus by the Stoic Labeo,^ 
was continued with great zeal imder Hadrian and Alexandei* 
^Severus, and issued in the famous compilations of Theodosius 
and Justinian. In this movement we have to observe two 
parts. There were certain general rules of guidance laid 
down by the great Homan lawyers wMch constituted what 
may be called tiie ideal of the jurisconsults—the ends to 
which their special enactments tended—the principles of 
equity to guide the judge when the law was silent or am¬ 
biguous. There were also definite enactments to meot specific 
coses. The first part was simply l)orrowed from the Stoics, 
whose doctidnes and method thus passed from the narrow 
cii'cle of a philosophical academy and became the avowed 
moral beacons of the civilised glol:) 0 . The fundamental dif¬ 
ference between Stoicism and cai‘ly Homan thought was that 
the«fofmer maintained the existence of a bond of unity 
among mankind which transcended or annihilated all class 
or national limitations. The essential chai'actoristic of the 
Stoical method was the assertion of the existence of a ceidain 
law of nature to which it was the end of philosophy to con¬ 
form. These tenets were laid down in the most unqualified 
language by the Homan lawyers. ^ As far as natural law is 
concerned,’ said Ulpian, ‘all men are equal.’* ‘Nature,’ 
said Paul, ‘ has established among us a certain relationship.’ ^ 
‘ By natural law,’ Ulpian declared, ‘ all men are born fi-ee.’* 

* Cic. Be Legib. ii. 4, 23. the law—the second for the lati- 

* There were two rival schools, tnde of interpretation it admitted, 

that of Labeo and that of Gapito. ' Big. lib. i. tit. 17-32. 

The &st was remarkable for its * Ibid. 1. tit. 1-3. 

strict adherence to the letter of * Ibid. i. tit. 1-4. 
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*Slayerj’ was defined Florentinus^as custom of ths 
law of nations, wliicb one man, contrary to the law cl 
nature, is subjected to the dominion of another.’' In accord¬ 
ance with these principles it became a maxim among the 
Roman lawyers that in every doubtful case where the alter* 
native of slavery or freedom was at issue, the decision of the 
judge should be towards the latter.^ 

The Roman legislation was in a twofold manner the child 
of philosophy. It was in the fii*st place itself formed upon 
the philosophical model, for, instead of being a mei'e empirical 
system adjusted to the existing requirements of society, it 
laid down abstiact princi])les of light to which it endeavoured 
to confoim;^ and, in the next place, these principles were 
borrowed dii’ectly from Stoicism. The prominence the sect 
had acquii'ed among Roman moralists, its activo intervention 
in public affairs, and also the precision and bi'evityof its 
phraseology, had recommended it to the lawyem,* and the 


' Dig. lib. i. tit. 4-5. 

‘ Laferriire, p. 32. Wallon, 
Hist, de rEsclavage dans PAntiquiti, 
tome iii. pp. 71-80. M. Wallon 
gives many curious instances of 
legal decisions on this point. 

’ To prove that this is the cor¬ 
rect conception of law was the 
main object of Cicero’s treatise De 
Legibus. Ulpian defined jurispru¬ 
dence as ‘divinarum atque hu- 
manamm rerum uotitia, justi atque 
injusti scientia.’— Dig. lib. i. tit. 
1-10. So Paul ‘Id quod semper 
eequum ac bonum est jus dicitur 
ut est JUS naturale.’-—Diy. lib. i. 
tit. 1-11. And Gains, * Quod vero 
naturalis ratio inter omnes ho¬ 
mines constituit . . . vocator jus 
gentium.’— Dw. lib. i. tit. 1-9. The 
Btoics had denned true wisdom as 
‘rerum divinarum atque humana- 
rum Bcientia.’—Cic. De Offio. i. 43. 

* Cicero compares the phraseo¬ 


logy of the Stoics with that of the 
Perijpatetics, maintaining that the 
precision of the former is well 
adapted to legal discussions,^and 
the redundancy of the latter to 
oratory. 'Omnes fere Stoicl pru- 
dentissimi in disserondo sint et id 
arte faciant, sintque architecti pene 
verborum; iidem traducti a dis- 
putando ad dicendnm, inopes re- 
periantur: unnm excipio Catonem. 

.... Feripateticorum institutis 
commodius fingeretur oratio .... 
nam ut Stoicomm astrictior est 
oratio, aliquantoque contzactior 
quam aures populi requirunt; sic 
illorum liberior et latior quam 
patitur consuetudo judiciorum et 
fori.’— De Claris Oratordms. A 
very judicious historian of philo¬ 
sophy observes: ‘En g^n4ral 4 
Rome lo petit nombre d’hommes 
livr4s 4 la meditation ot 41’enthou- 
siasme pT6f4r4rent Pythagore et 
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union then effected between the legal and plmosophical spirit 
is felt to the present "day. To the Stoics ^d the Boman 
lawyers is mainly due the cl^ I'ecognition of the existence 
of a law of nature above and b^ond all human enactments 
which has been the basis of the best moral and of the most 
induential though most chimerical political speculation of 
later ages, and the renewed study of Boman law was an im> 
poi*tant element in the revival that pi'eceded the Befoima- 
tion. 

It is not necessary for my present purpose to follow into 
very minute detail the application of these principles to prac¬ 
tical l^islation. It is sufficient to say, that there were few 
departments into which the catholic and humane principles 
of Stoicism were not in some degree carried. In the political 
world, as we have already seen, the right of Boman citizen* 
ship, with the piotection and the legal privileges attached to 
it, fiom being the monopoly of a small class, was gradually 
but very widely diffused. In the domestic sphere, the power 
which the old laws had given to t)io father of the family, 
though not destroyed, was gimtly abridged, and an important 
innovatidh, which is well worthy of a brief notice, was thus 
introduced into the social system of the Empu*e. 

It is probable that in the chronology of morals, domestic 
m*tne takes the precedence of all othera; but in its eai*licst 
phase it consists of a single article—the duty of absolute sub¬ 
mission to the head of the household. It is only at a later 
period, and when the affections have been in some degree 
e^ked, that the reciprocity of duty is felt, and the whole 
tendency of civilisation is to diminish the disparity between 
the different members of the family. The process by which 
*the wife from a simple slave becomes the companion and 

Platon; les homines du monde et A la nouvelle Acadi^mie; les juris- 
eeux qui culfcivaient les sciences cousultes au Portiquo.’ — l)oge- 
naturelles s’attachtrent a Epicure; rando, Hist, ds /a PhUw. tumo iii. 
les orutours et les hummes d'fCtat p. 19$. 
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equal of her hwband, I shall eudeav^u* to trace in a futui^e 
chapter. The iWtions of the father td' his children are piO" 
tbimdly modified by the new |)ositLon the afiections assume 
in education, which in a nide nation I'ests chiefly upon 
authoiity, but in a civilised community upon sympathy. »In 
Borne the absolute authority of the head of the family was 
the centre and archetype of that whole system of discipline 
and suboi'diuation which it was the object of the legislator tc 
sustain. Filial I'evei'ence was enforced as the fii’st of duties. 
It is the one virtue which Virgil attributed in any i-emark- 
ablo degree to the fo\inder of the race. The marks of external 
respect paid to old men wei'e scarcely less than in Sparta.^ 
It was the boast of the lawyers that in no other nation had 
the pai'ent so gi'eat an authority over his children.^ The 
child was indeed the absolute slave of his father, who had 
a right at any time to take away his life and dispose of 
his entile pieperty. He could look to no time during the 
life of his father in which he would be freed from the 
thraldom. The man of fifty, the consul, the general, or the 
tribune, was in this lespect in the same position as the infant, 
and might at any moment bo deprived of all the eamhlgs of 
his labour, drivem to the most nlenial employments, or even 
put to death, by the paternal command.^ 

Thera can, I think, be little question that this law, at 
least in the lattei* period of its existence, defeated its own 

> Sees veiy remarkable passage him a second, and, if manumission 
in Aulus Gellius, Noct. ii. 15. again ensued, a third time. It was 

^ * * Fero enim nulli alii sunt ho- only on the third sale that he passed 
mines qui talem in filios suos habe- for ever out of the parental control, 
ant potestatem qoalom nos habe- A more merciful law, attributed 
mus.’—Gaius. to Numa, provided that when the > 

* A full statement of these laws sou marriM (if that marriage was 
is given bj Dion. Halicarn. ii. 4. with the consent of the &ther\ 
It was provided that if a father the father lost the power of sell- 
sold his son and if the son was ing him. In no other way, how- 
afterwards enfranchised by the ever, was his authority even then 
porchaser, he became again the abridged, 
slave of his father, who might sell 
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object. There are fe# 6itckeb of educatio^to which more 
unhappy homes may be traced than this—Chat parents ha^e 
sought to command the obe^ence, before they have sought 
to win the confidence, of their children. This was the path 
which the Homan legislator indicated to the parent, and its 
natural consequence was to chill the sympathies and arouse 
the resentment of the young. Of all the forms of virtue 
(lial affection is perhaps that which appears most rarely in 
Eoman history. In the plays of Plautus it is h'eated much 
as conjugal fidelity was ti'eated in England by the playwiiters 
of the Bestoration. An historian of the reign of Tiberius 
has remarked that the civil wars were equally remarkable 
for the many examples they supplied of the devotion of wives 
to their husbands, of the devotion of slaves to their masters, 
and of the ti'eacheiy or indifiference of sons to their fathers.* 

The reforms that were effected during the pagan empire 
did not reconstruct the family, but they at least greatly miti> 
gated its despotism. The profound change of feeling that 
had taken place on the subject is shown by the contrast 
between the respectful, though somewhat shrinking, acquies¬ 
cence with which the ancient Homans regarded parents who 
had put their children to death,^ and the indignation excited 
under Augustus by the act of Erixo. Hadrian, apparently 
by a stretch of despotic power, banished a man who had 
assassinated his son.^ Infanticide was forbidden, though 

* Velleius Paterculus, ii. 67. A veteres Bomanos,* in his works 
great increase of parricide was no- (Cologne, 1761). 

ticed daring the Empire (Senec. ' This proceeding of Hadrian, 
De CUm. i, 23). At firs^ it is which is related by the lawyer 
said, there was no law against par- Marcian, is doubly remarkable, be- 
• ricide, for the crime was believed cause the father had surprised his 
to be too atrocious to be possible, son in adultery with his stepmother. 

* Numerous instances of these Now a Boman had originally not 
executions are collected by Livy, only absolute authority over the 
VaL Maximus, &e.; their history life of his son, but also the right 
is fhlly given by Cornelius van of Itilling any one whom he found 
Bynkershoek, 'Be Jure occidendi, committingMulteiy with his wife, 
vendondi, et exponeudi liberos apud Yet Marcian praises the severity 
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aot seriously rented, but the nght^'of puttiug to death an 
adult child had ibng been obsolete, whdn Alexander Sevenui 
formally •withdrew it from the father. The property oif chil- 
di'en was also in some slight degree protected. A few 
instances are recorded of wills that were annulled because 
th^ had disinheiited legitimate sons,' and Hadrian, follow¬ 
ing a policy that had been feebly initiated by his two 
predecessoi's, gave the son an absolute possession of whatever 
he might gam in the military service. Diocletian rendered 
the sale of cliildren by the fathcas, in all cases, illegal.^ 

In the field of slavery the l^islative reforms were more 
important. This institution, indeed, is one that meets us at 
every turn of the moral history of Borne, and on two separate 
occasions in the present chapter I have ahuady had occasion 
to notice it. I have shown that the great prominence of the 
slave element in Homan life was one of the causes of the 
enlargement of sympathies that characterises the philosophy 
of the Empire, and also that slavery was in a very hig h 
d^-ee, and in several distinct ways, a cause of the corruption 
of the fi-ee classes. In considering the condition of the slaves 
themselves, we may distinguish, I tliink, throe periods. In 
the earlier and simpler days of the Bcpublic, the head of the 
family was absolute mastoi' of his slaves, but circumstances 
in a great measure mitigated the evil of the despotism. The 
slaves were very few in number. Each Boman proprietor 
had commonly one or two who assisted him in cultivating 
the soil, and superintended his property when he was absent 
in the army. In the frugal habits of the time, the master 
was brought into the most intimate connection with his 

of Hadrian, • Nam patria potestaa long, Injltience du Chrisiiamsm 
in ^ietate debefc, non atrocitate, le Ji^oit, di. ijc.; Denis, Hist, 
eonBi8tere.'--ZhyM#. lib. xlviii. tit. des Idiea morales, tome ii. pp. 

107-120; Laferritre, Influence du 

* Valer. Max. vii. 7. Stdtoisme sur Us Jurisconsultes, pp, 

* See, on all this subject, Gibbon, 37-44. 

Decline and Fall, ch. xliv.; Trop- 
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slayes. He i^iared iiieir labours and thejjt food, and the 
bontiol he eocercised 0¥er them, in. most cases^robably differed 
little from that which he exercised over his sons. Under 
such circumstances, gimt barbai'iiy to slaves, though always 
pqpsible, was not likely to be common, and the protection of 
religion was added to the force of habit. Heicules, the god 
of labour, was the special patron of slaves. There was a 
legend that Sparta had once been nearly destroyed by an 
earthquake sent by Neptune to avenge the treacherous minder 
of some Helots.^ In Home, it was said, Jupiter had once in 
a dream commissioned a man to cxpi^ to the senate the 
divine anger at the cruel treatment of a slave during the 
public games.^ By the pontifical law, slaves were exempted 
from field labours on the religious festivals.® The Saturnalia 
and Matronalia, which were especially intended for their 
benefit, were the most popular holidays in Eoine, and on 
these occasions the slaves were accustomed to sit at the same 
table with their masters.^ 

Even at this time, however, it is probable that gi'eat 
atiocities were occasionally committed. Eveiything was 
permitted by law, although it is probable that the censor in 
cases of extreme abuse might interfere, and the aristocratic 
feelings of the early Homan, though corrected in a measure 
by the associations of daily labour, sometimes broke out in a 
fierce scorn for all classes but his own. The elder Cato, who 
may be regarded as a iype of the Homans of the earlier 
period, speaks of slaves simply as instruments for obtaining 
wealth, and he encouraged masters, both by his precept and 
his example, to sell them as useless when aged and infiim.® 

* iElian, Hist. Var. vi. 7. quire oxen. — Wallon, Hut. * 

* Livy, ii. 36; Cicero, Be Divin. VEselavage^ tome ii. p. 216. 

ii. 26. ^ See the Saturnalia of Macro* 

* Cicero, Be Legibus, ii. 8-12. bios. 

Cato, however, maintained that * See his I^e by Plutarch, and 
davee might on those days be oui- his book on agriculture, 
ployed on work which did not re* 
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In the aecom period, the condition of slaves had greatly 
deteriorated, 'nie victories of Borne, especially in the East, 
had introduced into the city innumerable slaves' and the 
wildest luxury, and the despotism of the master remained 
unqualified by law, while the habits of life that had originally 
mitigated it had disappeai'ed. The religious sentiments of 
the people were at the same time fatally impaired, and many 
new causes conspired to aggravate the evil. The passion for 
gladiatorial shows had begun, and it continually produced a 
savage indifierence to the infliction of pain. The servile wars 
of Sicily, and the still more formidable revolt of Spartacus, 
had shaken Italy to the centi^, and the shock was felt in 
every household. * As many enemies as slaves,’ had become 
a Boman proverb. The fierce struggles of barbarian captives 
were repaid by fearful punishments, and many thousands of 
revolted slaves perished on the cross. An atrocious law, 
intended to 30001*6 the safety of the citizens, provided that if 
a master were murdered, all the slaves in his house, who 
Wei'S not in chains or absolutely helpless through illness, 
should be put to death.^ 

Numerous acts of the most odious barbarity were com¬ 
mitted. The well-known anecdotes of Flaminius ordering a 
slave to be killed to gratify, by the spectacle, the curiosity of 

1 The number of the Roman ii.293. I have already noticed the 
slaves has been a matter of much indignant rising of the people 
controversy. M. Durean de la caused by the proposal to ezeeute 
Malle JUS the 400 slaves of the murdered 

has restricts it more than any Pedanius. Their interposition was, 
other writer. Qihhon {Decline and however (as Tacitus informs us), 
Fall, chap, ii.) has collected many unavailing, and the slaves, guarded 
statistics on the subject, but the against rescue by a strong band of 
fullest examination is in M. Wal- soldiers, were executed. It was 
Ion’s admirable Met. de VEaclavage. proposed to banish the flreedmen 
On the contrast between the cha- who were in the house, but Nero 
racter of the slaves of the Republic interposed and prevented it. Pliny 
and those of the Empire, see Tac. notices {Bp. viii. 14) the banish- 
Ann, ziv. 44. ment of the freedmen of a murdered 

* Tacit. Annal niii. 32; ziv. man. 

48>45. Wallon, ffist. de VEaolav. 
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a guest; of Yedius P^llio feeding his fishJbn the iiesh of 
slaves; and of Augustus sentencing a slavef who had killed 
and eaten a favourite quail, to crucifixion, are the extreme 
examples that are lecordedf for we need not regard as an 
higtorical fact the famous picture in Juvenal of a Boman 
lady, in a momdnt of caprice, ordering her unoffending 
servant to be crucified. We have, however, many other 
very horrible glimpses of slave life at the close of the Bepublic 
and in the early days of Ihe Empire. The marriage of slaves 
was entirely unrecognised by law, and in their case the 
words adultery, incest, or polygamy had no legal meaning. 
Their testimony was in general only received in the law- 
courts when they were under torture. When executed for 
a crime, their deaths were of a most hideous kind. The 
ergastula, or private prisons, of the masters were frequently 
their only sleeping-places. Old and infirm slaves were con¬ 
stantly exposed to perish on an island of the Tiber. We 
read of slaves chained as porters to the doors, and cultivating 
the fields in chains. Ovid and Juvenal describe the fierce 
Boman ladies tearing their servants’ faces, and thrustLng the 
long pin^ of their brooches into their flesh. The master, at 
the close of the Bepublic, had full power to sell his slave as a 
gladiator, or as a combatant with wild beasts. ‘ 

All this is very horrible, but it must not be forgotten 
that there was anoi^er side to the picture. It is the custom 
of many eccleaia^tical writers to paint the pagan society of 
the Empire as a kind of pandemonium, and with this ob¬ 
ject they collect the facts 1 have cited, which are for the 
most part narrated by Boman satirists or historians, as 
examples of the most extreme and revolting cruelty; they 
represent them as fiiir specimens of the ordinary treatment 
of the servile class, and they simply exclude from their con- 

* See all this folly illnetrated in contain numerous alluioonB to the 
Wallon. The plays of Plautus and condition of slaves, 
the Boman writers on agriculture 
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' BLderatlon the i^any qualifying &cts, that might be alltiged 
Although the marriage of a slave was iiot legally recognised, 
it was sanctioned by custom, and it does not appear to have 
been common to separate his falnily.^ Two customs to which 
I have alinady referred distinguisli ancient slavery broadly 
from that of modern times. The peculium, or private pro¬ 
perty of slaves, was freely recognised by masters, to whom, 
however, after the death of the slave, part or all of it usually 
reverted,^ though some masters permitted their slaves to 
dispose of it by will.® The enfranchisement of slaves was 
also carried on to such an extent as seriously to aifect the 
population of the city. It appears from a passage in Cicero 
that an industrious and well-conducted captive might com¬ 
monly look forward to his freedom in six years.^ Isolated 
acts of great cruelty undoubtedly occurred; but public 
opinion strongly reprehended them, and Seneca assures us 
that masters who ill-treated their slaves were pointed at and 
insulted in the streets.® The slave was not necessarily the 
degraded being he has since appeared. The physician who 
tended the Homan in his sickness, the tutor to whom he 
confided the education of his son, the artists whose ,works 
commanded the admiration of the city, were usually slaves. 
Slaves sometimes mixed with their masters in the family, ate 
habitually with them at the same table,® and were regarded 
by them with the warmest affection. Tiro, the slave and 
afterwards the freedman of Cicero, compiled his master^s 
letters, and has preserved some in which Cicero addressed 

* Wallon, tome ii. pp. 200-210, customary to allow the public or 
357 . There were no laws till the State slaves to dispose of half their 
time of the Christian emperors goods by will. (Wallon, tome iii. 
against separating the families of p. 69.) 

slaves, but it was a maxim of the * Wallon, tome ii. p. 410. This 
jurisconsulta that in forced sales appears from an allusion of Cicero^ 
they should not be separated. PhUip. viii. 11. 

(Wallon, tome iii. pp. 66-66.) * Senec. Pe Clem. i. 18. 

* Ibid, tome ii. pp. 211-213. * Ibid. Ep, zlvii. 

' Flin. Epiat. viii. 16. It was 
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him in terms of thm most smcere and plicate fiiendship, 
I have already referred to the letter in which the younger 
Pliny poured out his deep sorrow for the death of some of his 
slaves, and endeavoured to console himself with the thought 
that as he had emancipated them before their death, at least 
they had died freo.^ Epictetus passed at once from slavery 
to the friendship of an emperor.^ The great multiplication 
^ of slaves, though it removed them from the sympathy of their 
masters, must at least liave in most cases alleviated their 
burdens. The application of torture to slave witnesses, 
horrible as it was, was a matter of rare occurrence, and was 
carefully restricted by law.* Much vice was undoubtedly 
fostered, but yet the annals of the civil wars and of the 
Empire are crowded with the most ^lendid instances of the 
fidelity of slaves. In many cases they refused the boon of 
liberty and defied the most horrible tortures rather than 
betray their masters, accompanied them in their flight when 
all othem had abandoned them, displayed imdaunted courage 
and untiring ingenuity in rescuing them from danger, and in 
some cases saved the lives of their owners by the deliberate 
saciificd of their own.^ This was, indeed, for some time the 
pre-eminent virtue of Home, and it pioves conclusively that 
the masters were not so tyrannical, and that the slaves were 
not so degraded, as is sometimes alleged. 

The duty of humanity to slaves had been at all times one 


* Pliny, viii. 16. laid down that at least two free 

* l^artianns, Hadrianw. witnesses should be heard before 

* dompare Wallon, tome ii. p. slaves were submitted to torture, 
186; tome iii. pp. 66-66. Slaves and that the ofiPer of an accused 
were only to be called as wit- person to have his slaves tortured 
nesses in cases of incest, adultery, that they might attest his innocence 
murder, and high treason, and should not be accepted. 

where it was impossible to estab- * Numerous and very noble in- 
lish the crime without their evi- stances of slave fidelity are given by 
deuce. Ha^an considered that Seneca. He iii. 19-27; Val. 

the reality of the crime must have Max. vi. 8; and in Appian's His- 
already acquired a strong prob- tory of the CivU Wars. See, too, 
ability, and ^e jurisconsult Paul Tacit Hist. i. 8. 

VOL. I. R 
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of those wliichRhe philosophers had^most ardently 
cated. Plato ana Aristotle, Zeno and Epicurus, were, on 
this point, substantially agreed.* The Roman Stoics gave 
the duty a similar prominence in their teaching, and S^eoa 
especially has 611 ed pages with exhortations to masters to 
remember that the accident of position in no degree affects 
the real dignity of men, that the slave may be free by virtue ^ 
while the master may be a slave by vice, and that it is the I- 
duty of a good man to abstain not only from all cruelty, but > 
even fix>m all feeling of contempt towards his slaves.’ But ' 
these exhortations, in which some ^.ve imagined that they 
have discovered the influence of Christianity^ were, in 
fact, simply an echo of the teaching of ancient Greece, and 
especially of Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, who had laid down, 
long before the dawn of Christianity, the broad principles 
that * all men are by nature equal, and that virtue alone estalv 
lishes a difl'ei'ence between them.'’ The softening influence 
of the peace of the Antonines assisted this mo^ment of.' 
humanity, and the slaves derived a certain incidental benefit 
(]H>m one of the worst features of the despotism of the 
Csesars. The emperors, who continually apprehended tplots 
against their lives or power, encouraged numerous spies 
around the more important of their subjects, and the fibcility 
with which slaves could discover the proceedings of their 
masters inclined the Government in their favour. 

Under all these influences .many laws were promulgated 

> Aristotle had, it is true, de> his own with his philosophical la* 
Glared slavery to be part of the law bours. (Diog. Laert. Epumrua,) 
of nature—an opinion which, he * Da Banaf. iii. 18-28; Da Vita, 
said, was rejected by some of his Bmto, xxir.; Da Clem. i. 18, and 
contompoTaries; but he advocated especially Ep. xlvii. Epictetus, os 
humanity to slaves quite as em- might be expected from nis history,., 
phatically as the other philosophers frequently recurs to the duty. Flu- 
\Ec(momiea, i. 5). Epicurus was tar^ writes very beautifully upon 
conspicuous even among Greek it in his treatise Da Cohihema Ira,, 
plulosophers for his kindness to * Diog. LeSrt. Zmo, 
slaves, and he associated some of 
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«rhich profoundly alt^d the legal position of the slaves, and 
opened what may he termed the thii'd period of Boman 
slavery. The Petronian law, which was issued by Augustus, 
or, more probably, by Nero, forbade the master to condemn 
his slave to combat with wild beasts without a sentence from 
a judge.* IJndef Claudius, some citizens exposed their 
slaves on the island of iEsculapius in the Tiber, to avoid 
the trouble of tending them, and the emperor decided that if 
*the slave sa exposed recovered from his sickness he should 
become free, and also, that masters who killed their slaves 
instead of exposing them should be punished as murderers.^ 
rt is possible that succour was afforded to the abandoned , 
^ave in the temple of .^^^ulapius,^ and it would appear 
fbom these laws that the wanton slaughter of a slave was 
already illegal. About this time the statue of the emperor 
had become an asylum for slaves.* Under Nero, a judge 
was appointed to hear their complaints, and was instructed 
to punish masters who treated them with barbarity, made 
them the instruments of lust, or withheld fiom them a 
sufficient quantity of the necessaries of L‘fe.* A considerable 
pausg appears to have ensued; but Domitian made a law, 
which was afterwards reiterated, forbidding the Oriental 
custom of mutilating slaves for sensual purposes, and the 
reforms were rmiewed with great energy in the period of the 
Antonines. Hadrian and his two succei^ra formally deprived 
masters of thd right of killing their slaves; forbade thdm 
to sell slaves to the lanistee, or speculators in gladiators; 
destroyed the eigastula, or private prisons; ordered that, 
when a master was murdered, those slaves only should be 

i^Bodin thinks it was promul- * Sueton. Claui. xzv. ; Dfoii 
gated by Nero^ and he has been Oass. lx. 29. 
followed by Troplong and Mr. * See Dumas, 

Merivale. Ghampagny {La An- la Anciena (Paris, 18131 
tonina, tome ii. p. 115) thinki| 125^130. 

•'that no law after Tiberius was * Senec. De CSem. i. 18. 
sailed last. ^ Senec. Da Bane/, iii. 22. 

* 
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tortured who were within hearing appointed offieers through 
all the provinces to hear the complamts of slayes; etjoined 
that no maeter should treat his slaves with excessive severity; 
and commanded that, when siUfn severity was proved, Ihe 
master should be compelled to sell the slave he bad ill- 
treated.^ When we add to these laws the*^ broad maxims oi 
equity asserting the essential equality of the human race, 
which the jurists had borrowed from the Stoics, and which 
supplied the principles to guide the judges in their decisions," 
it must be admitted that the slave code of Imperial Home 
compares not unfavourably with those of some Christian 
nations. 

While a considerable portion of the principles, and even 
much of the phraseology, of Stoicism passed into the system 
of public law, the Homan philosopheTB had other more direct 
means of acting on the people. On occasions of family 
bereavement, when the mind is most susceptible of impres¬ 
sions, they were habitually called in to console the survivors. 
Dying men asked their comfort and support in the last hours 
of their life. They became the directors of conscience to 
numbers who resorted to them for a solution of perplexing 
cases of practical morals, or under the influence of de¬ 
spondency or remorse.^ They had their special exhortations 

' Spartian. Hadrumua. Hadrian ill-treated him. (Wallon, tome iii. 
exiled a Boman lady for five years p. 62.) 

for treating her slaves with atro- * Thus, e.g.i Livia called in the 
oioos cmelfy. {D^est. lib. i. tit. 6, Stoic Arens to console her after 
§ 2.) the death of Dmsas (Seneo. Ad 

* See these laws fiiUy examined Mare.). Ma^ of the letters of 
by Wallon, tome iii. pp. 61-92, Seneca and Plutarch are written 
and also L^erri6re, 8ur eli\fitienee to console the suffering. C^to, 
du Stdieume aur U Droit, The Thrasea, and many others appear 
jnrisconsnlts ^ve a very wide scope to have fortified their last hours 
to thdr definitions of cruelty. A ^ conversation with philosophers, 
master who degraded a literary Ihe whole of this aspect of Stoicism 
slave, or a slave mnsidlan, to some ,has been admirably treated by M. 
coarse nuumsl employment, such Martha (J^ ifforofwfos ds 
as a porter, was decided to have Domain^ 
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for every vice, and thAr remedies adapted to every variety of 
character. Many cases were cited of the conversion of the 
vidous or the careless, who, had been sought out and fasci¬ 
nated by the philosopher,^ and who, under his guidance, had 
passed through a Jong coarse of moral discipline, and hod at 
last attained a high degree of virtue. £!ducation fell in a 
great degree into ^eir hands. Many great families kept a 
•philosopher among them in what in modem language might 
be termed the capacity of a domestic chaplain,^ while a sys¬ 
tem of popular preaching was created and widely diJQEused. 

Of these preachers there wei'e two classes who differed 
greatly in their characters and their methods. The first 
who have been very happDy termed the * monks of Stoicism, 
were the Cynics, who appear to have assumed among the later 
moralists of the Pagan empire a position somewhat lesembling 
that of the mendicant orders in Catholicism. In a singularly 
curious dissertation of Epictetus,^ we have a picture of the 
ideal at which a Cynic should aim, and it is impossible in 
reading it not to be struck by the resemblance it bears to the 
missionai'y friar. The Cynic should be a man devoting bis 
entii^ life to the instruction of mankind. He must be 
unmarried, for he must have no ^mily affections to divert or 
to dilute his energies. He must wear the meanest dress, 
sleep upon the bare ground, feed upon the simplest food, 
abstain from all earthly pleasures, and yet exhibit to the 
world the example of uniform cheerfulness and content. No 
one, under pain of provoking the Divine anger, should 
embrace sndii a career, unless he believes himself to be called 


* We have a pleaeing picture of 
the affection philosophers and their 
disciples sometimes bore to one an¬ 
other in the lines of Perrius {Sat. 
V.) to his master Comutus. 

* Grant’s AruMlet voL i. pp. 
277-278. 


' Charajpagaj, Les Aittmindf tome 
i. p. 405. 

* Arrian, iii. 22. Julian has 
also i^nt^ the diaracter of the 
true C^nic, and contrasted it with 
that of tile impostors who assumed 
the garb. See Neaodet's L^6 {(f 
Julian (London, 1850), p. 94. 
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and assisted by Jupitei'. It is his million to go among men 
as the ambassador of God, rebuking, in season and out of 
season, their frivolity, their cowardice, and theii* vice. He 
must stop the rich man in the market-place. He must 
preach to tlie populace in the highway. TJe must know no 
resjiect and no fear. Ho must look upon all men as his sons, 
and upon all women as his daughters. In the midst of a 
jeering crowd, ho must exhibit such a placid calm that men 
may imagine him to lie of stone. Ill-treatment, and exile, 
and death must have no terror in his eyes, for the discipline 
of his life should emancipate him from every earthly tie; and, 
when he is beaten, ‘ he should love those who beat him, for 
he is at once the father and the brother of all men.* 

A curious contrast to the Cynic was the philosophic 
rhetorician, who gathered around his chair all that was most 
brilliant in Boman or Athenian socioty. The passion for 
oratory which the free institutions of Greece had formed, had 
survived the causes that produced it, and given rise to a very 
singular but a very influential profession; which, though 
excluded fram the Homan Hepublic, acquired a great develop¬ 
ment after the destruction of political liberty. The" rllfetori- 
cians were a kind of itinerant lecturers, who went about 
from city to city, delivering harangues that were often re¬ 
ceived with tlie keenest interest. For the most part, neither 
their character nor their talents appear to have deserved 
much resi>ect. Numerous anecdotes are recorded of their 
vanity and rapacity, and their success was a striking proof of 
the decadence of public taste. ^ They had cultivated the his- 

' Soneca the rhetorician (father which they moved. On their inju- 
of the philosopher) collected many rious influence upon eloquence, see 
of the sayings of the rhetoricians of Fetronius, Saiyricony i. 2. Much 
his time. At a later period, Philo- curious information about the rhe- 
stratos wrote the lives of eminent toridans is collected in Martha, 
rhetoricians, Quintilian discussed Moraliatea de VEmpire Somain, and 
their rules of oratory, and Aulus in Nisaid, Etudes sur Us PoiUei 
Gelliiis painted the whole society in Latins de la Dkadenee art. luvenalf 
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trionic part of orator]| with the most minute attention. The 
ammgement of their hair, the folds of their dresses, all their 
postures and gestures were studied with artistic care. They 
had determin^ the different kinds of action that are appro- 
p^te for each branch of a discourse and for each form of 
eloquence. Sometimes they personated characters in Ilomer 
or in ancient Greek history, and delivered speeches which 
those characters might have delivered in certain conjunctures 
of their lives. Sometimes they awakened the admiration of 
their audience by makiog a fly, a cockroach, dust, smoke, a 
mouse, or a parrot the subject of their eloquent eulogy.^ 
Others, again, exercised their ingenuity in defending some 
glaring paradox or sophism, or in debating some intricate 
case of law or morals, or they delivered literary lectures 
remarknble for a minute but captious and fastidious criticism- 
Some of the rhetoricians recited only harangues prepai-ed 
with the most elaborate care, others were ready debaters, and 
they travelled from city to city, challenging opponents to dis¬ 
cuss some subtle and usually frivolous question. The poet 
Juvenal and the satirist Lucian had both for a time followed 
thisi{)i*ofession. Many of the most eminent acquired immense 
wealth, travelled with a splendid retinue, and excited trans¬ 
ports ot enthusiasm in the cities they visited. They were often 
charged by cities to appear before tlie emperor to plead for a 
remission of taxes, or of the punishment due for some offence, 
Th^ became in a^ieat measure the educators of the people, 
and contributed very largely to form and direct their taste. 

' 'Cepondant ces orateura n’4- un grand ovSque, fera le pao^y- 
taient jamais plus admir^ que rique do la calvitie, long oavnige 
loTsqu’ils araient le bonheor de ok toutes les sciences sont mises k 
trouver un sujet ok la louange fut contribution pour apprendre aux 
on tour deforce. . . . Lucienafait bommes ce qull y a non-seulement 
I’kloge de la mouche; Fronton de de bonheur mais aussi de mkrite a 
lapon8sik]:e,delafamke,delankgli- 6tre chaure.*—^Martha, Moraliatea 
gence; Dion Chrysostome de la de PEmpire Bomain (ed. 1865), p. 
eheveluie, du perroquet, etc. Au 375. 
dnqnikme sikele^ Synknus, qui fut 
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It bad been from the first the custoio of some philosopheiv 
to adopt this profession, and to expound^ in the form of rhe¬ 
torical lectures the principles of their school. In the Flavian 
period and in the age of the Antonines, this alliance of phi¬ 
losophy, and especially of Stoical philosophy, with rhetorip 
became more marked, and the foundaliion of liberally 
endowed chaii’s of rhetoric and philosophy by Yespasian, ‘ 
Hadrian, and Mai'cua Aurelius contributed to sustain it. 
Discourses of the Platonist Maximus of Tyre, and of the* 
Stoic Dion Chrysostom, have come down to us, and they are 
both of a high order of intrinsic merit, lire first turn 
chiefly on such subjects as the comparative excellence of 
active and contemplative life, the pure and noble conceptions 
of the Divine nature which underUo the fables or allegories 
of Homer, the dssmon of Socrates, the Platonic notions of 
the Divinity, the duty of prayer, the end of philosophy, and 
the ethics of love.* Dion Chrysostom, in his orations, 
expounded the noblest and purest theism, examined the 
place which images should occupy in worship, advocated 
humanity to slaves, and was, perhaps, tho earliest writer in 
the Roman Empire who denounced hereditary slavery as 
illegitimate.^ BUs life was very eventful and very noble. 
He had become famous as a sophist and rhetorician, skilled 
in the laboiioua frivolities of the profession. Calamity, 
however, and the writings of Plato induced him to abandon 
them and devote himself exclusively to the improvement of 
mankind. Having defended with a generous rashness a mnn 
who had been proscribed by tho tyranny of Domitian, he 
was compelled to fly from Rome in the garb of a beggar; and, 
canying with him only a work of Plato and a speech of 
Demosthenes, ho travelled to the moat distant frontiers of 
the empire. He gained his livelihood by the work of bis 

' There is a good review uf the 207-216. 
teaching of Maximus in Cham- * Orat xv.; Be Servituite, 
pogny, Les Antonins, tome ii. pp. 
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hanrls, for he refused tl receLve money for his discourses; but 
lie taught and captivated the Greek colonists who wore 
scattered among the barba:cian8, and even the barbarians 
themselves. Upon the assassination of Bomitian, when the 
legions hesitated. to give their aUegiance to Nerva, the 
eloquence* of Dion Chrysostom overcame their irresolution. 
By the same eloquence he more than once appeased seditions 
in Alexandria and the Greek cities of Asia Minor. He 
preached before Trajan on the duties of royalty, taking a line 
of Homer for his text. He electrified the vast and polished 
audience assembled at Athens for the Olympic games as he 
had before done the rude barbarians of Scythia. Though his 
taste was by no means untainted by the frivolities of the 
rhetorician, he was skilled in all the arts that awaken 
curiosity and attention, and his eloquence commanded the 
most various audiences in the most distant lands. His 
special mission, however, was to popularise Stoicism by dif* 
fusing its principles through the masses of nuinkind.* 

The names, and in some cases a few fragments, of the 
writings of many other rhetorical philosophers, such as 
Herod ^tticus, Favorinus, Fronto, Tauins, Fabianus, and 
Julianus, have come down to us, and each was the centre of 
a group of passionate admirers, and contributed to form a 
literary society in the great cities of the empire. We have 
a vivid picture of this movement in the * Attic Nights' 
of Aulus Gellius—a work which is, 1 think, one of the 
most curious and instructive in Latin literature, and which 
bears to the literary society of the period of the Antonines much 
the same relation as the writings of Helv4tiuB boar to the 
•Parisian society on the eve of the Revolution. Helv4tiuB, it 
is said, collected the materials for his great work on ^ Mind' 
chiefiy from the conversation of the drawing-rooms of Paris 
at a time when that conversation had attained a degree of 

’ See the singularly charming essay on Dion Ohrysostom, in M. 
Maltha’s book. 
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perfectioii which even Frenchmen ha<£ never before equalled. 
He wrote in the age of the * Encyclopaedia/ when the social 
and political convulsions of the Kevolution were as yet un¬ 
felt; when the first dazzling gleams of intellectual freedom 
had flashed upon a society long clouded by superstition and 
aristocratic pride; when the genius of Yoltaire and the peerless 
conversational powers of Diderot, irradiating the bold phi¬ 
losophies of Bacon and Locke, had kindled an intellectual 
enthusiasm through all the ranks of fashion;* and when the 
contempt for the wisdom and the methods of the past was 
only equalled by the prevailing confidence in the future. 
RrilliEuit, graceful, versatile, and superficial, with easy 
eloquence and lax morals, with a profound disbelief in moral 
excellence, and an intense appreciation of intellectual beauty, 
disdaining all pedantry, superstition, and mystery, and with 
an almost fanatical persuasion of the omnipotence of analysis, 
he embodied the principles of his contemporaries in a philo¬ 
sophy which ^presents all virtue and heroism as but dis¬ 
guised self-interest; he illustrated every aigument, not by 
the pedantic learning of the schools, but by the sparkling 
anecdotes and acute literary criticisms of the drawfug^loom, 
and he thus produced a work '^hich, besides its intrinsic 
merits, was the most )wifix;t mirror of the society from which 
it sprang.^ Very different, both in form, subject, and 
tendency, but no loss truly representative, was the work of 
Aulus Gellius. It is the journal, or common-place book, or 
miscellany of a scholar moving in the centre of the literary 
society of both Borne and Athens during the latter period of 


* Mr. Buckle, in his admirable 
chapter on the * Proximate Causes 
of the French Revolution’ {Hist, of 
Civilisation, vol. i.), has painted this 
fashionable enthusiasm for know¬ 
ledge with great power, and illus¬ 
trated it witii amrie learning. 

^ The saying of Mme. Budeflbnd 


about Helv6tiu8 is well known; 
‘ C’est un homme qui a dit le secret 
de tout le monde.’ How truly Hel- 
vStius represented this fashionable 
society appears very plainly from 
the vivid TOrtrait of it in the 
NouveUe Htitfise, part ii. letter 
xvii., a masterpieoe of its kind. 
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the Autonbes, protbundlj imbued with its B{dTit, and 
devotmg his leisure'to painting its leading figures, and com¬ 
piling the substance of th^ teaching. Few books exhibit 
a more carious picture of the combmation of intense child- 
Uke literary an4 moral enthusiasm with the most hopeless 
intellectual degeneracy. Each promment philosopher was 
surroundeil by a train of enthusiastic disciples, who made 
the lecture-i*oom resound with their applause,^ and accepted 
him as their monitor m all the afiairs of life. He rebukeil 
publicly every instance of vice or of affectation ho had ob- 
seiwcd in their conduct, received them at his own table, 
became their friend and confidant m their troubles, and 
sometimes assisted them by his advice m thdr professional 
duties.* Taurus, Favorimis, Fronto, and Atticus were the 
most prominent figures, and each seems tq have formed, in 
the oentre of a corrupt society, a little company of young men 
devoted with the simplest and most ardent earnestness to the 
cultivation of intellectual and moml excellence. Yet this 
society was singularly puerile. The age of genius had closed, 
and the age of pedantry had succeeded it. Minute, curious, 
imdfTaslidious verbal criticism of the great writers of the 
past was the chief occupation of the scholai', and the whole 
tone of his nund liad become I’etrospective and even archaic. 
Ennius was esteemed a greater poet than Virgil, and Cato a 
gpreater prose writer than Cicero. It was the affectation of 
some to tesselate their conversation with antiquated and 
obsolete words.* The study of etymologies had lisen into 
great favour, and curious questions of grammar and pro- 

* MuioniuB tried to stop this roasly applauded, 
custom of applauding the lecturer. * Thus Gcllius himself consulted 
(Aul. Gell. Noct. v. i.) The habits Favorinus about a perplexing case 
that were formed in the schools of which he had, in his capacity of ma* 
the rhetoricians were sometimes gistrate, to determine, and received 
carried into the churches, and we from his master a long dissertation 
have notices of preachers (espe- on the duties of a ju(^ (xiv. 2). 
eially St. Chrysostom) being vocife- * i. 10. 
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nimciation wei'e ardently debated, as in moat ages 

of intellectual poverty, was greatly studied and prized. 
Bold speculations and original thought had almost ceased, 
but it was the delight of the philosophers to thiuw the 
arguments of gieat writers into tbe form of syllogisms, and 
to debate them according to the rules of the schools. The 
very amusements of tlio scholars took the form of a whim¬ 
sical and puerile pedantry. Qellius recalls, with a thrill of 
emotion, those enchanting evenings when, their more serious 
studies being terminated, the disciples of Taurus assembled 
at the table of their master to pass the happy hours in dis¬ 
cussing such questions as when a man can be said to die, 
whether in the last moment of life or in the first moment of 
death; or when he can be said to get up, whether when he is 
still onhis bed or when he has just left it.* Sometimes they 
proposed to one another Uteiaiy questions, as what old 
writer had emjdoyed some common word in a sense that had 
since become obsolete; or they discussed such syllogisms as 
these :—* You have what you have not lost; you have not 
lost horns, therefore you have horns.’ * You are not what I 
am. 1 am a man; therefore you are not a mnn.’^ As 
moralists, they exhibited a very genuine love of moral ex¬ 
cellence, but the same pedantic and retros^iective character. 
They wei'e continually dilating on the relations of the 
censors and the customs of the earliest period of the Bepublic. 
They acquired the habit of never enforcing the simplest 
lesson without illustrating it by a profusion of ancient 
examples and by detached sentences fium some pbilosopber, 
which they employed much as texts of Scripture are often 
employed in the wiitings of the Puritans.^ Above all, they 

' Noet, Att. vi. 13. They called * We have a curious example of 
these queetions s^jwHaca, as be- this in a letter of Marcus Aurelius 
ing well fitted to stimulate minds preserved by Gallicanus, in his 
slnady mellowed by wine. of Avidiu$ Cassius 

» xviii. 2. 
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ddlighied in cases of ^nsdenoe, which they discussed with 
the subtilty of the sehoolmen. 

Lactantius has remarked that the Stoics were especially 
noted for the popular or democratio character of their 
tQaching.^ To tiieir success in this respect their alliance with 
the rhetoricians probably largely contributed ; but in other 
ways it hastened the downfall of the school. The useless 
qieculations, refinements, and paradoxes which the subtle 
genius of Ohiysippus had connected with the simple morals 
of Stoicism, had been for the most part tlirown into the 
background by the early Boman Stoics; but in the teaching 
of the rhetoricians they became supreme. The endowments 
given by the Antonines to philosophers attracted a multi¬ 
tude of impostors, who woi*e long beards and the dress of 
the philosopher, but whose lives were notoriously im¬ 
moral. The Cynics especially, professing to reject the 
ordinary conventionalities of society, and being under 
none of that discipline or superintendencG which in the 
worst period has secured at least external morality among 
the mendicant monks, continually threw off every vestige of 
virtue and of decency. Instead of moulding great characters 
and inspiring heroic actions, Stoicism became a school of the 
idlest casuistry, or the cloak for manifest imposture.^ The 
very generation which saw Marcus Aurelius on the throne, 
saw ^so the extinction of the influence of his sect. 

The internal causes of the decadence of Stoicism, though 
very powerful, are insufficient to explain this complete 


1 * Senserant hoc Stoici qni servis 
et mulieribus philosophandum esse 
dizerunt.*—^Lact. Nat. Niv. iii. 25. 
Zeno was often reproached for 
mtharing the poorest and most sor¬ 
did around him when he lectured. 

LaSrt. Zeno.) 

* 'jmiir decadence was noticed and 
rehaked by some of the lea^g 


philosophers. See the language of 
Epictetus in Arrian, ii. 19, iv. 8, 
and of Herod Atticus in Anl. dell, 
i. 2, ix. 2. St. Au^tine speaks 
of the Cynics as having in his time 
sunk into universal contempt See 
much evidence on this subject in 
Etiedleender, Nisi, dea Mmn 
rnmnee, tome iv. S78-385. 
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eclipse. The chief cause must be fou^ in the fact that the 
minds of men had taken a new turn, and their enthusiasm 
was flowing rapidly in the direction of Oriental religions, 
and, under the guidance of Plotinus, Porphyry, lamblichus, 
and Proclus, of a mythical philosophy which was partly 
Egyptian and partly Platonic. It remains for me, in con¬ 
cluding this review of the Pagan empire, to indicate and ex¬ 
plain this last transformation of Pagan morals. 

It was in the first p'ace a very natural reaction against 
the extieme aridity of the Stoical casuistry, and also against 
the scepticism which Sextus Empiricus had revived, and in 
this respect it represents a law of the human mind which 
has been more than once illustrated in later times. Thus, 
the captious, unsatisfying, intellectual subtleties of the 
schoolmen were met by the purely emotional and mystical 
school of St. Bonaventura, and afterwards of Tauler, and 
thus the adoration of the human intellect, that was general 
in the philosophy of the last century, prepared the way 
for the complete denial of its competency by Be Maistre and 
by Lamennais. 

In the next place, mysticism was a normal continuation 
of the spiritualismg movement which had long been ad¬ 
vancing. We have already seen that the sti-ong tendency of 
ethics, from Cato to Marcus Aurelius, was to enlarge the 
prominence of the emotions in the type of virtue. The form¬ 
ation of a gentle, a spiritual, and, in a word, a religious 
character had become a prominent part of moral culture, and 
it was regarded not simply as a means, but as an end. Still, 
both Marcus Aurelius and Cato were Stoics. They both 
represented the same general cast or conception of virtue, 
although in Marcus Aurelius, the type had been profoundly ^ 
modifi^. But the time was soon to come when the balance 
between the practical and the emotional parts of virtue, 
which had been steadily changing, should be dedsiyel^ turned 
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111 favour of the lattoTf and the type of Stoicism was then 
necessarily discarded.* 

A concurrence of political and commercial causes had 
arisen, very favourable to the propagation of Oriental belief^. 
Commerce had produced a constant intercourse between Egypt 
and Italy. Great numbers of Oriental slaves, passionately 
devoted to their national religions, existed in Home; and 
Alexandria, which combined a great intellectual development 
with a geographical and commercial position exceedingly 
favoumble to a fusion of many doctrines, soon created a 
school of thought which acted powerfully upon the world. 
Four great systems of eclecticism arose; Aiistobulus and 
Philo tinctured Judaism with Greek and Egy])tiau philo¬ 
sophy. The Gnostics and the Alexandrian fathers united, 
though in very different proportions, Christian doctrines with 
the same elements; wliile Neoplatonism, at least in its later 
forms, represented a fusion of the Greek and Egyptian mind. 
A great analogy was discovered between tho ideal philosophy 
of Plato and the mystical philosophy that was indigenous to 
the East, and the two systems readily blended,* 

Bat the most powerful cause of the movement was the 
intense desire for positive religbus belief, which bad long 
been growing in the Empire. The period when Boman 
incredulity reached its extreme point had been the century 
that preceded and the half century that followed the birth 
of Christ. The sudden dissolution of the old habits of the 
Kepublic effected through political causes, the first comparison 
of the multitudinous religions of the Empire and also the 
writings of Euhemerus had produced an absolute religious 
disbelief which Epicureanism represented and encouraged. 
'This belief, however, as I have already noticed, co-existed 
with numerous magical and astrological superstitions, and 

' This movement is well treated by Vacherot, Hiti, d» PpkoU 
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tlie ignoitince of physical sdenoe waer so great, and the con¬ 
ception of general laws so &int, that the materials for a great 
revival of superstition still remained. From the middle of 
the first century, a more believing and reverent spirit began 
to arise. The worship of Isis and Serapis forced its way into 
Komo in spite of the opposition of the rulers. Apollonius of 
Tyana, at the close of the Flavian period, had endeavoured 
to unite moral teaching with inligioua practices; the oracles, 
which had long ceased, wore partially restored under the 
Antonincs; the calamities and visible decline of the Empire 
withdrew the minds of men from that proud patriotic wor¬ 
ship of Boman greatness, which was long a substitute for 
religious feeling; and the fiightful pestilence that swept over 
the land in the reigns of Marcus Aurelius and his successor 
was followed by a blind, feverish, and spasmodic superstition. 
Besides this, men have never acquiesced for any considerable 
time in a neglect of the great problems of the oiigin, nature, 
and destinies of the soul, or dispensed with some form of reli¬ 
gious worship and aspiration. That religious instincts are 
ns truly a part of our nature as are our appetites and our 
nerves, is a fact which all history establishes, sftid* which 
forms one of the strongest proofs of the reality of that 
unscon world to whidi the soul of man continually tends. 
Early Boman Stoicism, which in this respect somewhat 
resembled the modem positive school, diverted for the most 
part its votaries from the great problems of religion, and 
attempted to evolve its entire system of ethics out of exifiting . 
human nature, without appealing to any external super¬ 
natural sanction. But the Platonic school, and the Egyptian 
school which connected itself with the name of P^hagoras,, 
were both essentially religious. The first aspii^ to the 
Deity as the source and model of virtue, admitted daemons 
or Bu1)ordinate spiritual agents acting upon mankind, and ex¬ 
plained and purified, in no hostile spirit, the popular reli¬ 
gions. The latter made the state of ecstasy or quietism its 
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idtel condition, and sangbt to purify the mind by theurgy or 
special religious rites. Both philosophies conspired to effect 
a great religious reformation, in'which the Greek spirit 
nsnally represented the rational, and the Egyptian tho 
mystical, element. 

Of the first, Plutarch was the head. He taught the 
supreme authority of reason. He argued elaborately that 
superstition w worse than atheism, for it calumniates the 
character of the Deity, and its evils are not negative, but 
positive. At the same time, he is far from regarding the 
Mythology as a tissue of fables. Some things he denies. 
Others he explains away. Others he frankly accepts. He 
teaches for the most part a pure monotheism, which he recon¬ 
ciles with tlie common belief, partly by describing the dif¬ 
ferent divinities as simply popular personifications of Divine 
attributes, and partly by the usual explanation of daemons. 
He discarded most of the fables of the poets, applying to 
them with fearless severity the tests of human morality, and 
rejecting indignantly those which attribute to the Deity 
cruel or immoral actions. He denounces all religious ter¬ 
rorism, ^nd draws a broad line of distinction between both 
the superstitious and idolatrous conceptimi of the Deity on 
the one hand, and the philosophical conception on the other. 

^ The superstitious man believes in the gods, but ho has a 
false idea of their nature. Those good beings whose provi¬ 
dence watches ovef us with so much care, those beings so 
ready to foiget our faults, he represents as ferocious and cruel 
tyrants, taking pleasure in tormenting us. He believes the 
founders of brass, the sculptors of stone, the moulders of 
wax; he attributes to the gods a human form; he adonis 
and worships the image he has made, and he listens not to 
the phUosophers, and men of knowledge who associate the 
Divine image, not with bodUy beauty, but with grandeur and 
majesty, with gentleness and goodness.’ ‘ On the other hand, 

' De Buperstitume, 

VOL. I. T 
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Plutarch believed that there was undoubtedly a certain super¬ 
natural basis in the Pagan creed; he believed in oracles j he 
defended, in a very ingenious es^y, hereditary punishment, 
and the doctrine of a special Providence; he admitted a 
future retribution, though he repudiated the notion p£ 
physical torment; and he brought into dear relief the moral 
teaching conveyed in some of the fables of the poets. 

The position wliich Plutarch occupied under Trajan, 
Maximus of Tyr-e occupied in the next generation. like 
Plutarch, but vdth a greater consistency, he maintained a 
pure monotheistic doctrine, declaring that * Zeus is that most 
ancient and guiding mind that begot all things—Athene is 
proidonce—Apollo is the sun.’‘ like Plutarch, he developed 
tho Platonic doctrine of dsemons as an explanation of much 
of the mythology, and ho applied an allegorical interpretation 
with great freedom to the fables of Homer, which formed tho 
text-book or tho Bible of Paganism. By these means he 
endeavoured to clarify tho popular creed from all elements 
inconsistent with a pure monotheism, and &om all legends 
of doubtful morality, while ho sublimated the popular wordiip 
into a harmless symbolism. * Tho gods,’ he assures us, * them¬ 
selves need no images,’ but the infirmity of human nature re- 
quu'es visible signs * on which to rest.’ * Those who possess 
such facultias, that with a steady mind tliey can rise to 
heaven, and to God, are in no need of statues. But such men 
are very rare.’ He then proceeds to recount the different 
ways by which men have endeavoured to represent at 
symbolise the Divine nature, as the statues of Greece, the 
animals of Egypt, or the sacred flame of Persia. ‘ The God,* 
he continnas, * the Father and the Founder of all that exists, 
older than the sun, older than the sky, greater than all time, 
than every age, and than all the works of nature, whom no 
words can express, whom no eye can see . . . W^t can we 

' Dilatations, x. § 8 (ed. Davis, London, 1740). In some editions 
this is JHss, xxix. 
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day ooitoeming his jftiagesi Only let men undemtand that 
there is but one l3ivine nature; but whether the art of 
Phidias chiefly preserves lyUi memory among the Greeks, or 
the worship dT animals among the Egyptians, a river among 
these, or a flame^ among those, I do not blame the variety of 
the representations—only let men understand that there is 
but one; only let them love one, let them preserve one in 
their memory.’* 

A third writer who, nearly at the same time as Masimus 
of Tyre, made some efforts in the same direction, was Apu> 
leius, who, however, both as a moral teacher, and in his 
freedom from superstition, was far inferior to the preceding. 
The religion ho most admired was the Egyptian; but in hLs 
pliil(»ophy he was a Platouist, and in that capacity, besides 
an exposition of the Platonic code of morals, he has left us a 
singularly clear and striking disquisition on the doctrine of 
dsemons. ‘These daemons,’ he says,‘ara the bearei'S of 
blessings and prayers between the inhabitants of earih and 
heaven, carrying prayers from the one and assistance from 
the other ... By them also, as Plato maintained in his 
“Bdhqflet,” all revelations, all the various miiucles of 
magicians, all kinds of omens, are ruled. They have theii 
several tasks to peiform, their different departments to 
govern; some directing dreams, others the disposition of the 
entrails, others the flight of birds . . . The supreme deities 
do not descend to these things—they leave them to the 
intermediate divinities.' ^ But these intermediate spirits are 
not simply the agents of supernatural phenomena—they are 
also the guardians of our virtue and the recorders of our 
actions. ‘ Each man has in life witnesses and guards of his 
deeds, visible to no one, but always present, witnessing not 
only eveiy act but every thought. When life has ended and 
we must return whence we came, the same genius who had 
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* DiMtert. xxzviu. 


> De Damme i^Hsraiie* 
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charge oyer us, takes us away and huifies us in his custody 
to judgment, and then assists us in pleaSiing our cause. If 
any thing is falsely asserted ho wiTects it—^if true, he sub* 
stontiates it, and according to his witness our sentence is 
determined.’* , «• 

There are many aspects in which these attempts at re¬ 
ligious reform are both interesting and important. They 
are interesting, because tho doctrine of dsemons, mingled, it 
is true, with the theory of Euhemerus about the origin of the 
deities, was univei'sally accepted by the Fathers as the true 
explanation of the Pagan theology, because the notion and, 
after the third century, even the artistic type of the guar¬ 
dian genius reappeared in that of the guardian angel, and 
because the transition from polytheism to the conception of a 
single deity acting by the delegation or ministration of an 
amy of subsidiary spirits, was manifestly fitted to prepare 
the way for tho reception of Christianity. They are in- 
toi^ting, too, as lowing the anxiety of tho human mind to 
sublimate its religious creed to tho lovel of the morel and 
intellectual standard it hod attained, and to make religious 
Ordinances in some degree the instruments of moral impfOve- 
mont. But they are intei'esting above all, because the Greek 
and Egyptian methods of reform represent with typical 
distinctness tho two great tendencies of religious thought in 
all succeeding pono^. The Greek spirit was essentially 
rationalistic and eclectic; the Egyptian spirit was essontiallj 
mystical and devotional. The Greek sat in judgment upon 
his religion. He modified, curtailed, refined, allegorised, or 
selected. He treated its inconsistencies or absurdities, or 
immoralities, with pi'ecisely the same freedom of criticism 
as those he encountered in ordinary life. The Egyptian, 
on the other hand, bowed low before the Divine presence. 

* Be Damone Socratia. See, oo Ammianus Marcell. xxi. 14. See, 
the o^e of dsemone or genii, Ar- too, Plotinus, 3id Enn. lib. iv 
rian i, 14, and a curious chapter in 
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He Teiled his ejes, hi humbled his leaaon, he repi’esented the 
introduction of a ndw element into the moral life of Europe, 
the spirit of religious reverciice and awe. 

‘The Egyptian deities/ it was observed by Apuleius, 
were chiefly l^onourod by lamentatious, and the Greek 
diviniti^ by dances.’ ^ The truth of the last part of this 
very signiflcant remark appears in every page of Greek 
history. No nation had a richer collection of games and 
festivals growing out of its religious system; in none did a 
Ught, sportive, and often licentious fancy play more fear¬ 
lessly around the popular creed, in none was religious teiTor- 
ism more rai’e. The Divinity was seldom looked upon as 
holier than man, and a due obseiwance of certain rites and 
ceremonies wss deemed an ample tribute to pay to him. In 
tlie Egyptian system the religious ceremonies were veiled in 
mystery and allegory. Chastity, abstinence from animal 
food, ablutions, long and mysterious ceremonies of pre- 
paiTition or initiation, were the most prominent features of 
worahip. The deities representing the great forecs of nature, 
and shi'oudod by mysterious symbols, excited a degi'ee of awe 
which no other ancient religion approached. 

The speculative philosophy, and the conceptions of morals, 
that accompanied the inroad of Oriental religions, were of a 
kindred nature. The most prominent characteristic of the 
first was its tendency to supersede the deductions of the reason 
by the intuitions of ecstasy. Neoplatonism, and the phi¬ 
losophies that were allied to it, were fundamentally pan¬ 
theistic,^ but they differed widely from the pantheism of the 
Stoics. The Stoics identified man with God, for the pui'pose 
of glorifying man—the Neoplatonists for the purpose of 
aggrandising God. In the conception of the first, man, in¬ 
dependent, self-controlled, and participating in the highest 

* JDe DtBmone Socratia. point to Plato, and was in conae- 

’ I should except Plotinus, how- quence much praised by the C^a- 
ever, who was faithfhl in this tian Fathers. 
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nature of the universe, has no superior mi creation. Accord* 
ing to the latter, man is almost a passive being, swayed and 
permeated by a divine impulse. Yet he is not altogether 
divine. The divinity is latent in his soul, but dulled, 
dimmed, and crushed by the tyranny of the l^y. ‘ To bring, 
the God that is in us into conformity with the God that is in 
the universe,’ to elicit the ideas that are graven in the mind, 
but obscured and hidden by the passions of the flesh—above all, 
to subdue the body, which Ls the sole obstacle to om* complete 
fruition of the Deity—^was the main object of life. Porphyry 
described all philosophy as an anticipation of death—^not in 
the Stoical sense of teaching us to look calmly on our end, 
but because death realises the ideal of pliilosophy, the coxo* 
plete separation of soul and body. Hence followed an ascetic 
morality, and a supersensiial philosophy. * The gi'eatest ol 
all evils,’ we are told, ‘ is pleasure; because by it the soul is 
nailed or riveted to the body, and thinks that true which the 
body persiuides it, and is thus deprived of the sense of divine 
things.’ ‘ * Justice, beauty, and goodness, and all things that 

are formed by them, no eye has ever soon, no bodily sense 
can apprehend. Philosophy must be pursued by pm-e und 
unmingled reason and with deadened senses; for the body 
disturbs the mind, so that it cannot follow after wisdom. As 
long as it is lost and mingled in the clay, we shall never suffi¬ 
ciently posse.<s the truth we desire.’ * 

But the reason which is thus extolled as the revealer of 
truth must not be confounded with the process of reasoning. 
It is something quite different from criticism, analysis,- 
comparison, or deduction. It is essentially intuitivo, but it 
only acqmres its power of transcendental intuition after a 

* * Omniam maloram maximum aspectu.* — lamblichiui, De Seeta 
voluptas, qua tanquam clavo et Pvthoff&r. (Romm, 1666), p. 88. 
fibula anima corpori nectitur; pu- Plotinus, Ist Enn. vi. 6. 
tat^up vera qum et corpus suadet, De Sect. JPytk. pp. 36, 37. 
et ita spoliator rerum diyiuaruin 
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long jirooeBS of diadpime. Wheu a man passes from the 
daylight into a room which is almost dark, ho is at first 
absolutely unable to see the objects around him; but gradu* 
ally his eye grows accustom^ to the feeble light, the outline 
of the room becomes dimly visible, object after object emerges 
into sight, until at last, by intently gazing, ho acquires the 
power of seeing around him with tolerable distinctness. In 
this fact we have a partial image of the Neoplatonic doctrine 
of the knowledge of diviuo things. Our soul is a dark cliamber, 
darkened by contact with the iiesh, but in it there are graven 
divine ideas, there exists a living divine element. The eye of 
reason, by long and steady introspectiou, can Icam to deci> 
pher those characters; the will, aided by an appointed course 
of discipline, can evoke this diviue element, and cause it to 
blend with the imivorsal spirit from which it sprang. The 
powers of mental concentration, and of metaphysical abstrac¬ 
tion, are therefore the highest intellectual gifts; and quietism, 
or the absorption of our nature in God,is the last stage of virtue. 

* The end of man,’ said Pythagoras, ‘ is God.' The mysterious 

* One,’ the metaphysical abstraction without attributes and 
witheut^fom which constitutes the First Person of the Alex- 
andidan Triui ty, is the acme of human thought, and the condition 
of ecstasy is the acme of moiul perfection. Plotinus, it was 
said, had seveinl tLmes attained it. Porphyry, after years of 
discipline, once, and >ut onoo.^ The process of reasoning is 
here not only useless, but pernicious. * An innate knowledge 
of the gods is implanted in our niinds prior to all reasoning.'^ 
In divine things the task of man is not to create or to 
acquire, but to educe. His means of perfection are not 
dialectics or research, but long and patient meditation, silence, 
abstinence from the distractions and occupations of life, the 
subjugation of the fiesh, a life of continual disdplino, a 
constant attendance on those mysteiious rites which detach 


‘ Porphyry, n/I^tinua, 


* lamblichiu, De MyateriiSt 1. 
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liim from material objects, overawe an^> elevate bis mind, and 
quicken his realisation of the Divine presence.^ 

The system of Neoplatonism represents a mode of thought 
which in many foims, and under many names, may be traced 
through the most various ages and creeds. Mysticism, 
ti*anscendentalism, inspiration, and grace, are all w^ords 
expressing the deep-seated belief that we possess fountains of 
knowledge apart from all the acquisitions of the senses; that 
there 81*0 certain states of mind, certain dashes of moitd and 
Intellectual illumination, which cannot be accounted for by 
any play or combination of our ordinary faculties. For the 
sobriety, the timidity, the fluctuations of the reasoning spirit, 
Neoplatonism siibstituted the transports of the imagination; 
and, though it cultivated the power of abstraction, eveiy 
other intellectual gift was sacrifleed to the discipline of 
asceticism. It made men credulous, because it siippi'cssod 
that critical spirit which is the sole barrier to the ever- 
encroaching imagination; because it lepreseuted superstitious 
rites as especially conducive to that state of ecstasy which 
was the condition of revelation; because it formed a nervous, 
diseased, expectant temperament, ever prone to hallucinations, 
over agitated by vague and uncertain feelings that were 
readily attributed to inspii-ation. As a mcral system it 
carried, indeed, the purification of the feelings and imagination 
to a higher perfection than any preceding school, but it had 
the deadly fault of separating sentiment frem action. In 
this ros^tect it was woll fitted to be the close, the final suicide, 
of Homan philosophy. Cicero assigned a place of happiness 
in the future world to all who faithfully served the State.* 
The Stoics had taught that all virtue was vain that Jid not 
issue in action. Even Epictetus, in his portrait of the 

1 See, on this doctrine of ecstasy, conserrayerint, a^iurerint, anxe- 
Vacherot, Hist, de d^Alix- rint, ceiinm esse in ccelo ac defiu* 

andrir, tome i. p. 576, &c. turn locum ubibeatiaevosempiterno 

* ‘Sichabeto, omnibus quipatriam fruantor.’—die. Somn. Soip 
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aficetio cynic—even Marcus Aurelius, in his minute self* 
examination—^had nbver forgotten the outer world. The 
early Flatonists, though they dwelt very strongly on mental 
discipline, wei-e equally practical. Plutarch reminds us that 
the same woi-d is pscd for light, and for man,* for the duty of 
mail is to he the light of the woi'ld; and he shiewdly 
remarked that Hostod exhorted the husbandman to piay for 
the harvest, but to do so with his hand upon the plough. 
Apuleius, expounding Plato, taught * that he who is inspiied 
by nature to seek after good must not deem himself Itorn for 
himself alone, but for all mankind, though with diverse kinds 
and degrees of obligation, for he is formed first of all for his 
country, then foi his relations, then for those with whom lie 
is joined by occupation or knowledge.’ Maximus of Tyre 
devoted two noble essays to showing the vanity of all virtue 
which exhausts itself in mental transports witliout radiating 
in action among mankind. * What use/ ho asked, * is thoi-e 
iu knowledge unless wo do those things for wliich knowledge 
is profitable 1 What use is there in the skill of the physician 
unless by that skill ho heals the sick, or in the art of Phidias 
unle»f hef chisels the ivory or the gold. . . . IToreiilcs was a 
wise man, but not for himself, but that by his wisdom ho 
might diffuse benefits over every land and sea. . . Had ho 
pi’efeiTcd to lead a life apart from men, and to follow an idle 
wisdom, Hercules would indeed have been a Sophist, and no 
one would call him the son of Zeus. For God himself is 
never idle; were He to rest, the sky would cease to move, 
and the earth to produce, and the rivers to flow into the 
ocean, and the seasons to pursue their appointed course.’^ 
^But the Neoplatonists, though they sometimes spoke of civic 

' vhicb, according to Pla* Aurelius, who sjpesks of the go^jd 
tarch (urho here confiises two die* man as light which only ceases to 
tinct words), is poetically used for shine when it ceases to be. 
man {Zk Latmter Vivendo), A * Dm. xxL § 6. 
amilar thought occurs in M. 
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virtues, regarded the condition of ecstasy as not only tran¬ 
scending, but including all, and that condition could only he 
arrived at by a passive life. The saying of Anaxagoras, that 
his mission was * to contemplate the sun, the stars, and the 
coui'se of nature, and that this contemplation was wisdom,' 
was accepted as an epitome of their philosophy.^ A senator 
named Eogautiaiius, wlio liad followed the teaching of 
Plotinus, acr^uii'ed so intense a disgust for the things of life, 
that ho left all his property, refused to fulfil the duties of a 
prsetor, abandoned his senatorial functions, and withdi'ew 
himself from every form of business and pleasure. Plotinus, 
instead of reproaching him, overwhelmed him with eulogy, 
selected him as his favourite disciple, and continually re- 
presented him as the model of a philosopher.^ 

The two characteristics I have noticed—the abandon¬ 
ment of civic duties, and the discouiagemcnt of the critical 
spirit—^had from a very early period been manifest in the 
Pythagorean school.^ In the blending philosophies of the 
third and fourth centuries, they became continually more 
apparont. Plotinus was still an independent philosopher, 
inheriting the traditions of Gi'eek thought, though n($t the 
tiaditions of Greek life, building bis system avowedly by a 
rational method, and altogether rejecting theurgy or religious 
magic. His disciple, Porphyry, first made Neoplatonism 
anti-Christian, and, in his violent antipathy to the new faith, 
began to convert it into a religious system. lamblichus, 
who was himself an Egyptian priest, completed the trans- 

‘ lumblicbus, De Sect. Tythagora, deavoured to detach his disciples 
p. 35. from all occupatiou other than phi- 

* Porphyry, Life of Plotinue, cap. losophy,—PAtV<w<r. ApoU. of 
vii.; Plotinus, 1st tkn. iv. 7. See iv. 2. Cicero notices the aversion 
on this subject Degerando, IPat. the Pythagoreans of his time dis- 
de la PhUoa. iii. p. 383. played to argnment; * duum ex 

' Thns it was. said of Apollonius lis quaeroretnr quare ita esset, re- 
that in his teaching at E^esus he spondere solitos. Ipse dixit; ipse 
did not speak after* the manner of autem erat Pytha^ras.’— 6e Sal, 
the followers of Socrates, but en- Peor i. 5. 
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formation,^ resolved al^ moral discipline into theurgy^, and 
sacrificed all reasoning to faith.^ Julian attempted to inalise 
the conception of a revived ^Paganism, blending with and 
pui-ified by philosophy. In every form the appetite for 
miracles and for, belief was displayed. The theory of 
daemons completely superseded the old Stoical naturalism, 
which r^rded the difierent Pagan divinities as allegories or 
l)ersonifications of the Divine attributes. The Platonic 
ethics were again, for the most part, in the ascendant, but 
they were deeply tinctured by a foreign element. Thus, 
suicide was condemned by the Neoplatonists, not merely on 
the principle of Plato, that it is an abandonment of the post 
of duty to which the Deity has called us, but also on the 
quietist ground, that jierturbation is necessarily a pollution 
of the soul, and tijat, as mental perturbation accompanies 
the act, the soul of tho suicide departs polluted from the 
body.® The belief in a future world, which was the common 
glory of the schools of Pythagoi*as and of Plato, had become 
universal. As Roman greatness, in whicii men had long 
seen tho reward of virtue, faded rapidly away, the concep¬ 
tion o^ ‘ a? city of God ’ began to grow moi*e clearly in the 
minds of men, and the countless slaves who were among the 
chief propagators of Oriental fiiiths,and who had begun to exer¬ 
cise an unprecedented infiuence in Roman life, turned with a 
natural and a touching eftgemess towards a happier and a freer 
world.^ The incredulity of Lucretius, Cscsar, and Pliny had 

' See Vacherot, tome ii. p. 66. Cicero Qamt.) says that tho 

* See Degerando, Hist, de la SyrianPherecyde8,masterofPytha* 

tome iii. pp. 400, 401. goras, first taught it. Maximus of 
^ • Plotinus, 1st Enn. ix. Tyre attributes its ongin to Pytha- 

* See a strong passage, on the goras, and his slave Immolxis was 
universality of this belief, in Plo- said to have introduced it into 
^us, Ist Enn. i. 12, and-Origen, Greece. Others say that Thales 
Oont. Cels. vii. A very old tradi- first taught it. None of these as- 
tion represented the Egyptians as sortions have any real historical 
the first people who held the doc- value. 

brine of the immortality of the soul. 
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disappeared. Above all, a fuabn bad been effected between 
moral discipline and religion, and thb moralist sought his 
chief means of purification in the ceremonies of the temple. 

I have now completed the long and complicated task to 
which the present chapter has been devoted. 1 have 6ndaa> 
voured to exhibit, so far as can be done, b^ a description of 
general tendencies, and by a selection of quotations, the 
spirit of the long scries of Fagan moralists who taught at 
Homo during the period that elapsed between the rise of 
Roman philosophy and the triumph of Christianity. My ob¬ 
ject has not been to classify these writers with minute accuracy, 
according to their speculative tenets, but rather, as I had pro¬ 
posed, to exhibit the origin, the nature, and the fortunes of 
the general notion or type of virtue which each moralist had 
regarded as supremely good. History is not a mere suc¬ 
cession of events connected only by chronology. It is a chain 
of causes and effects. There is a great natuial difference of 
degi'ee and direction in both the moral and intellectual capa¬ 
cities of individuals, but it is not probable that the general 
average of natural morals in great bodies of men materially 
varies. When we find a society very virtuous or ve^y tidous 
—when some particular virtue or vice occupies a peculiar 
prominetice, or when important changes pass over the moral 
conceptions or standard of the people —we have to trace in 
these things simply the action of the circumstances that wore 
dominant. The histoiy of Roman ethics represents a steady 
and uniform current, guided by the general conditions of 
society, and its progress may be marked by the successive 
ascendancy of the Roman, the Greek, and the Egyptian spirit. 

In the age of Cato and Cicero the character of the ideal 
was wholly Roman, although the philosophical expression of 
that character was derived from the Greek Stoics. It exhi¬ 
bited all the force, the grandeur, the hardness, the practical 
tendency wbidi Roman circumstances had early created, com¬ 
bined with that catholidty of spirit which resulted from very 
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recent political and inteillectual changes. In the oourse of 
fcimei the Greek element, which represented the gentler and 
more humane spirit of antiq,uity, gained an ascendancy. It 
did so by simple propagandism, aided by the long peace of 
the Antonines, by the effeminate habits produced by the in¬ 
creasing luxury, by the attractions of the metropolis, which 
had drawn multitudes of Greeks to Rome, by the patronage 
of the Emperors, and also by the increasing realisation of the 
doctrine of universal brotherhood, which Panmtius and Cicero 
had asserted, but of which the full consequences were only 
perceived by their successors. The change in the type of 
virtue was shown in the influence of eclectic, and for the most 
part Platonic, moralists, whose special assaults were directed 
against the Stoical condemnation of the emotions, and in the 
gradual softening of the Stoical type. In Seneca the hard, 
ness of the sect, i^ough veiy apparent, is broken by precepts 
of a iml and extensive benevolence, though that benevo¬ 
lence springs ratlicr from a sense of duty than from tender¬ 
ness of feeling. In Dion Chrysostom the practical benevolence 
is not less prominent, but there is less both of pride and of 
calloulne^, Epictetus embodied the sternest Stoicism in bis 
Manual, but his dissertations exhibit a deep religions feeling 
and a wide range of sympathies. In Marcus Aurelius the 
emotional elements had greatly increased, and the amiable 
qualities b^an to predominate over the heroic ones. Wo 
find at the same time a new stress laid upon purity of thought 
and imagination, a growing feeling of reverence, and an etimest 
desire to reform ihe popular religion. 

This second stage exhibits a happy combination of the 
.Roman and Greek spirits. Disinterested, strictly practical, 
averse to the speculative subtilties of the Greek intellect, 
Stoicism was still the religion of a people who were the rulers 
and the organisers of the world, whose enthusiasm was essen¬ 
tially patriotic, and who had learnt to sacrifice everything bat 
pride to the sense of duty. It had, however, become amiable, 
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gentle, and spiritual. It liad gained liuch in beautj, while H 
had lost something in force. In the world of morals, as in 
the world of physics, strength is nearly allied to hardness. 
He who feels keenly is easily moved, and a sensitive sym¬ 
pathy which lies at. the root of an amiable character isK in 
consequence a principle of weakness. The race of great Boman 
Stoics, which had never ceased duting the tyranny of Nero or 
Domitian, b^n to fail. In the very moment when the ideal 
of the sect had attained its supreme perfection, a new move¬ 
ment appeaml, the philosophy sank into disrepute, and the 
last act of the drama began. 

In ibis, as in the preceding ones, all was normal and 
regular. The long continuance of despotic government had 
gradually destroyed the active public spirit of which Stoicism 
was the OKpiession. The predominance of the subtle intellect 
of Greece, and vhe multiplication of rhetoricians, had con¬ 
verted the philasoph)' into a school of disputation and of 
casai8ti7. The increasing cultivation of tlie emotions con¬ 
tinued, till what may be termed the moral centre was changed, 
and the development of feeling was deemed more impoitant 
than the regulation of actions. This cultivation of th*S& emo¬ 
tions predisposed men to religion. A reaction, intensified by 
many minor causes, set in against the scepticism of the pre¬ 
ceding geuoiation, and Aleicondria gradually became the moral 
capital of the empire. The Boman type speedily disappeared. 
A union was efiected between superstitious rites and philo¬ 
sophy, and the worship of Egyptian deities prepared the way 
for the teaching of the Neoplatonists, who combined the most 
' visionary part of the speculations of Plato with the ancient 
philosophies of the East. In Plotinus we find most of the, 
first; in lamblichus most of the second. The minds of men, 
under then* influence, grew introspectivo, credulous, and super¬ 
stitious, and found their ideal states in the hallucinations of 
ecstasy and the calm of an impractical inysticism. 

Such were the influences which acted in turn upon a 
society which, by despotism, by slavery, and by atr^ous 
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amnsemenis, had beeiP debased and corrupted to the very 
core. Each sect whidh successively arose contributed some¬ 
thing to remedy the evil. Stoicism placed Y:>eyond cavil the 
great distinctionB between right and wrong. It inculcated 
the doctrine of universal brotherhood, it meated a noble lite- 
ratuie and a noble legislation, and it associated its moral 
system with the palriotic spirit which was then the animating 
spirit of Homan Ufe. The early Platonists of the Empire cor¬ 
rected the exaggerations of Stoicism, gave free scope to the 
amiable qualities, and supplied a theory of r^ht and wrong, 
suited not merely for heroic characters and for extreme emer¬ 
gencies, but also for the characters and the circumstancea of 
common life. The Pythagorean and Neoplatonic schools re¬ 
vived tho feeling of religious reverence, inculcated humility, 
prayerfulness, and purity of thought, and accustomed men to 
associate their moral ideals w 4 th the Deity, rather than with 
themselves. 

The moral improvement of society was now to pass into 
other hands. A religion which had long been increasing in 
obscurity began to emerge into the light. By the beauty 
of its ^noral precepts, by the systematic skill with which it 
governed the imaginaiion and habits of its worshippers, by 
tho strong religious motives to which it could appeal, by its 
admirable ecclesiastical organisation, and, it must be added, 
by its unsparing use of the arm of power, Christianity soon 
eclipsed or destroyed all other sects, and became for many 
centuries the supreme ruler of the moral world. Combining 
the Stoical doctrine of universal brotherhood, the Greek pre¬ 
dilection for the amiable qualities, and the Egyptian: spirit 
of reverence and religious awe, it acquired from the first an 
intensity and universality of influence which none of the phi¬ 
losophies it had superseded had approached. I have now to 
examine the moral causes that governed the rise of this reli¬ 
gion in Borne, the ideal of virtue it presented, the degree and 
manner in whidi it stamped its image upon the character of 
nations, and the peiwersions and distortions it underwent. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CONVERSION OP ROME. 

Thebe is uo fact in the history of tho human mind more 
remarkable than the complete unconsciousness of the impoi*t- 
ance and the destinies of Christianity, manifested by the 
Pagan writers before the occasion of Constantine. So large 
an amount of attention has been bestowed on the ten or 
twelve allusions to it they furnish, that we are sometimes apt 
to forget how few and meagre those allusions arc, and how 
utterly impossible it is to construct from them, with any 
degree of certainty, a history of the early Church. Plutarch 
and tho elder Pliny, who probably surpaas all other writers 
of tbrir time in the range of their illustrations, and Seneca, 
who was certainly the most illustrious moralist of his age, 
never even mention it. Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius have 
each adverted to it with a passing and contemptuous censure. 
Tacitus describes in detail the persecution by Nero, but treats 
the suffering religion merely as 'an execrable superstition;* 
while Suetonius, employing the same expression, reckons the 
persecution among the acts of the tyrant that were either 
laudable or indifferent. Our most important document is the 
famous letter of the younger Pliny. Lucian throws some 
light both on the extent of Christian charity, and on the 
aspect in which Christians were regarded by the religious 
jugglers of their age, and the long series of Pagans who wrote 
the lives of the Emperors in that most critical period ftom 
the accession of Hadrian, almost to the eve of the triumph of 
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the Church, among a«rovd of details concerning the dressesi 
gapaes, vices, and follies of the Court, supply us with six or 
|teven diort notices of the religion that was transforming the 

WOTld. 

• The general filence of the Fagan writers on this subject 
did liot arise from any restrictions imposed upon them by 
authority, for in this field the widest latitude was conceded, 
nor yet from the notions of the dignity of history, or the un- 
poitance of individual exertions, which have induced some 
historians to resolve their task into a catalogue of the achieve¬ 
ments of kings, statesmen, and generals. The conception of 
history, as the record and explanation of moral revolutions, 
though of course not developed to the same prominence as 
among some modem writers, was by no means unknown in 
antiquity,^ and in many branches our knowledge of the social 
changes of the Roman Empire is extremely copious. The 
dissolution of old beliefs, the decomposition of the entire social 
and moral system that had arisen under the Republic, engaged 
in the very highest degree the attention of the literary classes, 
and they displayed the most commendable diligence in tracing 
its stages. It is very curious and instructive to contrast the 
ample information* they have furnished us concerning the 
growth of Roman luxury, with their almost absolute silence 
concerning the growth of Christianity. The moral import¬ 
ance of the former'movement they clearly recognised, and 
they have accordingly preserved so full a record of all the 
changes in dress, banquets, buildings, and spectacles, that it 
would be possible to write with the most minute detail the 
whole history of Roman luxury, from the day when a censor 
deprived an elector of his vote because his garden was n^li- 

* Wa have a remarkable in- ^niug chapter of Oapitolinae, 
stance of the dearness with wfaidi ik/a qf 3iacnnus, —Tacitus is full 
some even of the most insiguift- of beautiful episodes, describing 
cant historians recognised the foUy the manners and refigion of the 
of confining lustory to the Mo* peoj^e. 
gnqdiieB of the Emperors, in the 

TOL. I. Z 
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gently c-ultivated, to the orgies of ITero or HoUogahaluB. 
The moral importance of the other mordent they altogetiieir 
overlooked, and their oversight leaves a chasm in history 
which can never be supplied. 

That the greatest religious change in the history of man¬ 
kind should have taken place under the eyes of a brilliant 
galaxy of philosophers and historians, who were profoundly 
conscious of the decomposition around them, that all of these 
writers should have utterly failed to predict the issue of the 
movement they were observing, and that, during the space 
of three centuries, they should have treated os simply con¬ 
temptible an agency which all men must now admit to have 
been, for good or for evil, the most powerful moral lever that 
has ever been applied to the ailairs of man, are facts well 
worthy of meditation in every period of I'digious transition. 
The explanation is to be found in that broad separation be¬ 
tween the spheres of morals and of positive religion we have 
comiidei'ed in the last chapter. In modem times, men who 
were examining the pi-obable moral futui'c of the world, would 
naturally, and in the fiiut place, direct their attention to the 
relative positions and the probable destinies of religious in¬ 
stitutions. In the Stoical period of the Koman Empire, 
positive religion had come to be regarded as merely an art 
for obtaining preternatural assistance in the affiiirs of hfe, 
and the moral amelioration of mankind was deemed alto¬ 
gether external to its sphere. Philosophy had become to the 
educated most literally a religion. It was the rule of life, the 
exposition of the Bivine nature, the source of devotional feel¬ 
ing. The numerous Oriental superstitions that bad deluged 
the city were regarded as peculiarly pernicious and contemp¬ 
tible, and of these none was less likdy to attract the &vour 
of the philosophers than that of the Jews,^ who were noto- 

* Tba pasaagas relotiiig to the poaii antra ai HU, Paid, 

Jem in Xtomaii literature are ori- (Sumpagny, Same ei Judia, tone L 
lecsiad in Aaberttn’s Rapporta pp. li4-137. 
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rious as the most soadid^ the most turbulent,^ and the most 
tmsocial * of the Oriental colonists. Of the ignorance of their 
^tenets, displayed even by the most eminent Bomans, we have 
a striking illustration in tlie long series of grotesque &bles 
concerning their^belief, probably derived from some satirical 
pamphlet, which Tacitus has gravely inserted in his history.^ 
Christianity, in the ^es of the philosopher, was simply a sect 
of Judaism. 

Although I am anxious in the present work to avoid, as 
far as possible, all questions that are purely theological, und 
to consider Christianity merely in its aspect as a moral agent, 
it will be necessary to bestow a few pi*eliminary pages upon 
its triumph in the Boman Empire, in order to ascertain how 
fai' that triumph was due to moral causes, and what were its 
relations to the prevailing philosophy. There 81*0 some 
writers who have been so struck with the conformity between 
some of the doctrines of the later Stoics and those of Christi> 
anity that they have imagined that Christianity had early 
obtained a decisive influence over philosophy, and that the 
leading teachers of Borne had been in some measure its 
disciples. There are others who reduce the conversion of 
the Boman Empire to a mere question of evidences, to tlie 
overwhelming proofs the Christian teachers produced of the 
authentidiy of the Coapel narratives. There are others, 
again, who deem the triumph of Christianity simply miracu¬ 
lous. Everything, they tell us, was against it. The course 
of the Church was like that of a ship sailing rapidly and 
steadily to the goal, in direct defiance of both wind and tide, 
and the conversion of the Empire was as literally super- 
natural as the raising of the dead, or the sudden quelling of 
the storm. 

On the first of these theories it will not, I think^ be 

* Cicero,pro 28; Sueton. * Juvenal, Sat, xiv. 

CUtudUUt 26 . * ffkt. T. 

a9 
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nocesaary, afker the last diapter, to expatiate at length. It is 
admitted that the greatest moralists of ^the Roman Empire 
either never mentioned Ohi-istianity, or mentioned it wi% 
contempt ; that they habitually disregarded the many ro-^ 
ligions which had arisen among the ignorant; and that wp 
have no direct evidence of the slightest value of their ever 
having come in contact with or favoured the Christians. 
The supposition that they were influenced by Christianity 
rests mainly n{x>n their enforcement of tlie Christian duty of 
self-examuiaiion, upon their strong assertion of the universal 
brotherhood of mankind, and upon the delicate and expansive 
humanity they at last evinced. But although on all these 
points the later Stoics approximated much to Christianity, 
we have already seen that it is easy to discover in each case 
the cause of the tendency. The duty of self-examination was 
simply a jl^hagorean precept, enforced in that school long 
befoi'e the rise of Christianity, introduced into Stoicism when 
Pythagoreanism became popular in Rome, and confessedly 
bonwed from tliis source. The doctrine of the universal 
brotherhood of mankind was the manifest expression of those 
political and social changes which reduced the whole civilised 
globe to one great empire, threw o|XJn to the most distant 
tribes the right of Roman citizenship, and subverted all 
those class divisions around which moral theories had been 
formed. Cicero asserted it as emphatically as Seneca, The 
theory of pantheism, representing the entire creation as one 
great Ixdy, pervaded by one Divine soul, harmonised with it; 
and it is a curious fact that the very phraseology concerning 
the fellow-membership of all things in God, which has been 
most confidently adduced by some modem writers as proving 
the connection between Seneca and Christianity, was selected 
by InctanttuB as the clearest illustration of the pantheism of 
Stoicism.* The humane character of the later Stoical teach- 


* lioet, ln*t, Div. vii. 3. 
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ing was obmusly da#to the inftisioa of the Greek element 
into Eoman life, wKich l^egan before the foundation of the 
£hnpire,and received a new, impulse in the reign of Hadrian, 
Vnd also to the softening influence of a luxuiious civilisation, 
and of the long peace of the Antonines. While far infeidor 
to the Greeks in practical and realised humanity, the Eomans 
never surpassed their masters in theoretical humanity except 
in one respect. The humanity of the Greeks, though very 
earnest, was confined within a narrow circle. The social and 
political drcumstances of the Boman Empire destroyed the 
barrier. 

The only case in which any plaxisible arguments have been 
urged in favour of the notion that the writings of the Stoics 
were influenced by the New Testament is that of Seneca. 
This philosophei* was regarded by all the medieval writers 
os a Christian, on the ground of a correspondence with St. 
Paul, which formed part of a foxged account of the martyr¬ 
dom of St. Peter and St. Paul, attributed to St. Linus. 
These letters, which were absolutely unnoticed during the 
first three centuries, and 81*6 first mentioned by St. Jerome, 
ate %iow almost universally abandoned as forgeries; * but 
many curious coincidences of phraseology have been pointed 
out between the wiitings of Seneca and the epistles of St. 
Paul; and the pi*esumption derived from them has been 
strengthened by the facts that the brother of Seneca was that 
Galliowho refused to hear the disputes between St. Paul and 
the Jews, and that Burrhus, who was the friend and col¬ 
league of Seneca, was the oflicer to whose custody St. Paul 
had been entrusted at Rome. Into the minute verbal critic- 


* See tli«ir history fully inves- of Soneca as a Pagan, us Tortulliao 
ligated in Aubertin. Augustine {Apol. 50} had done before. The 
followed Jerome in mentioning the immense number of forced docu- 
letters, but neither of these writers ments is one of the most disgroceliil 
assert^ their genuineness. Lao- features of the Church history of 
tantius, nearly at the same time the first few centuries. 

{Jbmt. Div, vi, 24), distinctly spoke 
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ism to wliich this questioai had giyon it is notneceasai^ 
for me to enter. It has been shown that much of what waq 
deemed Christian phraseology g^w out of the pantheistic 
notion of one great body including, and one Divine mind 
animating and guiding, existing things; and many other 
of the protended coincidences are so slight as to be altogether 
worthless as an argument. Still I think most persons who re¬ 
view what has been written on the subject will conclude that it 
is probable some fragments at least of Christian language had 
come to the ears of Seneca. But to suppose that his system 
of morals is in any degree formed after the model or under 
the influence of Christianity, is to be blind to the most ob¬ 
vious characteristics of both Christianity and Stoicism; for 
no other moralist could be so aptly selected as reproseutiug 
their extreme divergence. Beverence and humility, a constant 
sense of the supreme majesty of Cpd and of the weakness and 
sinfulness of man, and a perpetual reference to anotlier world, 
were the essential characteristics of Christianity, the source of 
all its power, the basis of its distinctive type. Of all these, 
the teaching of Seneca is the direct antithesis. Careless of 
the future world, and profoimdly convinced of the ^preme 
majesty of man, be laboured to emancipate his disciples * from 
every fear of God and man; ’ and the proud language in 
whi^ he claimed for the sage an equality with the gods 
represents, perhaps, the highest point to which philosophic 
arrogance has been carried, ^e Jews, with whom the 
Christians were then universally identifled, he emphatically 
describes as * an accursed race.'* One man, indeed, there was 

' Fletixy has written an elsbo- all English critics) with masterly 
rate work maintaining the connec- skill and learning. The AbM 
tion between the apostle and the Bourif {RapporU du Stoieume ^ 
philoM^her. Troplong du CktUtianiam) has placed side 

du ChrUlianime but U JDroU) has by side the passages from each 
adopted the same view. Anb^in, writer which are most alike, 
in the work I have already cited, * Quoted by Angustitie.— 
has maintained the opporita view Re Cfe. 2^ vi. 11. 

(which is that of all or nearly 
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among the later Stoiof^ who had almost realised the Christian 
tyjM), and in whose pure and gentle nature the arroganoo of 

e school can be scarcely traced; but Marcus Aurelius, who of 
the Fagan world, if we argued by internal evidence edone, 
Yould have been most readily identified with Christianity, 
was a persecutor of the fidth, and he has left on record in his 
* Meditations * his contempt for the Christian martyrs.' 

The relation between the Fagan philosophers and the 
Christian religion was a subject of much discussion and of 
profound difibrence of opinion in the eai*ly Church.^ While 
the wiit^ of one school apologised for the murder of Socrates, 
dosci’ibed the martyred Greek as the ‘ buffoon of Athens/ * 
and attributed his inspiration to diabolical influence wbUe 
they designated the writings of the philosophers as Hhe 
schools of heretics/ and collected with a malicious assiduity 
all the calumnies that had been heaped upon their memory— 
there were others who made it a leading olject to establish a 
close afilnity between Fagan philosophy and the Christian 
revelation. Imbued in many instances, almost from child¬ 
hood, with the noble teaching of Flato, and keenly alive to 
thetanalogies between his philosophy and their new faith, 
these writers found the exhibition of this resemblance at once 
deeply grateful to themselves and the most successful way of 
dispelling the prc^judices of their Fagan neighbours. The 
success that had attended the Christian prophecies attributed 
to the Sibyls and the oracles, the passion for eclecticism, 
which the social and commercial position of Alexandria 
had generated, and also the example of the Jew Aristobulus, 
who had some time before contended that the Jewish 

' zi. 3. toire de la PhUosophie. 

* The history of the two schools * * Scarra AtUcus,* Min. Feliz^ 
hu been elaborately traced by Octav. This term is said by 
Ritter, Fressense, and many other Cicero to have been given to 
writers. I would espedaUy refer Bocrates by Zeno. (CSc. Nat, 
to the fourth volume of Be- Ihor. i. 84.) 
gerando’s most fascinating Sia- ^ Tertull. 2^ .dnioia, 80. 
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writings had been translated into and had been the 

souroe of much of the Pagan wisdom, encouraged them in 
their course. Hie most conciliatory, and at the same time' 
the most philosophical school, wad the earliest in the Church.w 
Justin Martyr—the first of the Fathers whose writings poi^ 
seas any general philosophical interest—cordially recognises 
the excellence of many parts of the Fagan philosophy, and 
even attributes it to a Divine inspiration, to the action of 
the generative or * seminal Logos,’ which from the earliest 
times had existed in the world, had inspired teachers like 
Socrates and Musonius, who had been persecuted by the 
daemons, and had received in Christianity its final and perfect 
manifestation.^ The same generous and expansive apprecia* 
tion may be traced in the writings of several later Falhers, 
although the school was speedily disfigured by some grotesque 
extra^'agances. Clement of Alexandria—a writer of wide 
sympathies, considerable originality, very extensive learning, 
but of a feeble and fantastic judgment—who immediately 
succeeded Justin hlartyr, attribute all the wisdom of an¬ 
tiquity to two sources. The first source was tiudition; for 
the angels, who had been fascinated by the antedilu'^ian 
ladies, had endeavoured to ingratiate themselves with their 
fair companions by giving them an abstract of the meta¬ 
physical and other learning wliich was then current in heaven, 
and the substance of these conversations, being transmitted 
by tradition, supplied the Pagan philosophei's with their 
leading notions. The angels did not know everything, and 
therefore the Greek philosophy was imperfect; but this event 
formed the first great epoch in literary history. The second 
and most important souroe of Pagan wisdom was the Old 
Testament,^ the influence of which many of the early Chris¬ 
tians traced in every department of ancient wisdom. Plato had 

' See especially his Apol, ii. 8» * See, on all this, Clem. Alex. 

12^13. He speaks of the wcp/torixAr Strom. v.« and also i. 22. 
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borrowed from it all ms pbilosophyi Homer the noblest con¬ 
ceptions of his poetry, Demosthenes the finest touches of his 
J^uenoe. Even Miltiades owed his military skill to an 
assiduous study of the Pentateuch, and the ambuscade by 
which he won the battle of Marathon was imitated from 
the strategy of Moses. ^ Pythagoras, moreover, had been 
himself a circumcised Jew.^ Plato had been instructed in 
Egypt by the prophet Jeremiah. The god Serapis was no 
other than the patriarch Joseph, his Egyptian name being 
manifestly derived from his great-grandmother Sarah.^ 

Absurdities of this kind, of which 1 have given extreme 
but by no means the only examples, were usually primarily 
intended to repel arguments agmnst Christianity, and they 
are illusti'ations of the tendency which has always existed in 
on imcritical age to invent, without a shadow of foundation, 
the most elabomte theories of explanation rather than recog¬ 
nise the smallest force in an objection. Thus, when the 
Pagans attempted to reduce Christianity to a normal product 
of the human mind, by pointing to the vei*y numerous Pagan 
legenck which wore precisely parallel to the Jewish histories, 


' St. Clement repeats this twice 
{Strom, i. 24, v. 14), The writings 
of this Father are full of curious, 
and sometimes ingenious, attempts 
to trace different phrases of mo 
great philosophers, orators, and 
poets to Moses. A vast amount of 
learning and ingenuity has been 
expended in the same cause by 
fiusebias. {Prop. Emn. xii. xiii.) 
The tradition of the derivation of 
•Ptigan philosophy from the Old 
Testament found in general little 
fhvour^ among the Latin writers. 
There is some curious information 
on this subject in Waterland’s 
* Charge to the Oeigy of Middle* 
lex, to prove that the wisdom of 
the anaents was borrowed from 


revelation; delivered in 1731.’ It 
is in the 8th volume of Waterland’s 
works (ed. 1731), 

* St. Clement {Strom, i.) men¬ 
tions that some think him to have 
been Ezekiel, an opinion which St. 
Clement himself does not hold. 
See, on the patristic notions about 
Pythagoras, Legendre, TVaiti do 
rOpinion, tome i. p. 164. 

* This was the opinion of Julius 

Finnicns Maternus, a Latin vrriter 
of the age of Constantino, * Nam 
quia Sarm pronepos fherat . . . 
Serapis dictus est Oneco sermone, 
hoc est Sapor —Julius Firmi-,. 

eus Maternus, De Errore ZVe* 
Jknnrum Seligionum, cap. xiv. 
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ifc was answered that tbo deemons w^ careful students d 
prophecy, that they foresaw with terror the advent of their 
Divine Conqueror, and that, in order to prevent men belief' 
ing in him, they had invented, by anticipation, a series oV 
legends resembling the events which were foretold.' More 
fiequently, however, the early Christians retorted the accusar 
tions of plagiarism, and by forged writings attributed to 
Pagan authors, or, by pointing out alleged traces of Jewi^ 
influence in genuine Pagan writings, they endeavoured to 
trace through the past the footsteps of their faith. But this 
method of assimilation, which c\ilminated in the Gnostics, the 
Neoplatonists, and especially in Origmi, was directed not to 
the later Stoics of the Empire, but to the great philosopheis 
who had preceded Christianity. It was in the writings of 
Plato, not in those of Epictetus or Maixius Aurelius, that the 
Fathers of the first threo centuries found the influenoo of the 
Jewish Scriptures, and at the time whmi the passion for 
discovering these connections was most cxtitivagant, the 
notion of Seneca and his followers being inspired by the 
Christians was unknown. 

Dismissing then, as altogether groundless, the ndtiofl that 
Christianity had obtained a complete or even a partial influ¬ 
ence over tihe philosophic classes during the period of Stoical 
ascendancy, we come to the opinion of those who suppose 
that the Koman [Empire was converted by a system of evi- 
d^ccs—by the miraculous proofs of the divinity of Christia¬ 
nity, submitted to the adjudication of the people. To estimate 
this view aright, we have to consider both the capacity of 
the men of that age for judging miracles, and also—^whic^ is 
a different question—^the extent to which such evidence 
would weigh upon their minds. To treat this subiect satis- 


' Jiistm Blartyr, ApU, i. 64; that were parallel to Jewish ind* 
Trj^ho, 69>70. There is a very dents, in La Mothe le Vaysr, Ist, 
enrioiis eoUsetion of I^gan legend xeiii. 
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fa^torily, it may be o^^isable to enter at some little length 
into the broad question of the eyidenoe of the miraculous. 

I With the exception of a^small minority of the priests of 
fte Catholic Church, a general incredulity on the subject of 
miracles now underlies the opinions of almost all- educated 
men. Nearly every one, however cordially he may admit 
some one particular class of miiacles, as a general rule 
regards the accounts of such events, which are so frequent in 
all old historians, as false and incredible, even when he fully 
believes the natural events that are authenticated by tbe 
same testimony. The reason of this incredulity is not alto¬ 
gether the impossibility or even extreme natural improba¬ 
bility of miracles; for, whatever may be the case with some, 
there is at least one class or conception of them which is 
perfectly free from logical difficulty. There is no contradic¬ 
tion involved in the belief that spiritual beings, of power 
and wisdom immeasurably tianscending our own, exist, or 
that, existing, they might, by the normal exercise of their 
powers, perform feats as far surpassing the understanding 
of the most gifted of mankind, as the electric telegraph and 
the p^iStion of an eclipse surpass the faculties of a savage. 
Nor does the incredulity arise, I think, as is commoidy 
asserted, from the want of that amount and kind of evidence 
which in other departments is deemed sufficient. Very few 
of the minor facts of history are authenticated by as much 
evidence as the Stigmata of St. Francis, or the miracle o£ 
the holy thorn, or those which were said to have been 
wrought at the tomb of the Abb6 Paris. We believe, with 
tolerable assurance, a crowd of historical events on the testi- 
tmony of one or two Boman historians; but when Tacitus 
and Suetonius describe how Yesparian restored a blind 
man to sight, and a cripple to strength,' their dddberate 

' Baet. Fkfp. 7; Tadt But. iv. between the two hietorians about 
$1. There ia a alight diUbrenee the eeoond miraele. Suetonius 
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aflsertions do not even b^et in our^inds a suspicioii that 
the narrative may possibly be true. We are quite ceitam 
that miracles were not ordinary occurrences in classical ^ 
mediseval times, but nearly all the contempomry writers from 
whom we derive our knowledge of those»periods were ccfti- 
vinced that they were. 

If, then, I have con-ectly interpreted the opinions of 
ordinary educated people on this subject, it appears that the 
common attitude towards miracles is not that of doubt, of 
hesitation, of discontent with the existing evidence, but 
rather of absolute, derisive, and even unexamining incre¬ 
dulity. Sucb a fact, when we consider that the antecedent 
possibility of at least some miracles is usually admitted, and 
in the face of the vast mass of tradition that may be adduced 
in their favour, appears at first sight a striking anomaly, and 
the more so because it can bo shown that the belief in mira¬ 
cles had in most cases not been reasoned down, but had 
simply faded away. 

In order to ascei'tain the process by which this state of 
mind has been attained, we may take an example in a sphere 
which is happily removed ftom controversy. Therd ar& very 
fbw persons with whom the fictitious character of fairy tales 
has not ceased to be a question, or who would hesitate to 
disbelieve or even to ridicule any anecdote of this nature 
which was told them, without the very smallest examination 
of its evidence. Yet, if we ask in what respect the existence 
of fairies is naturally contradictory or absurd, it would be 
difficult to answer the question. A fairy is simply a being 


Bays it was the leg, Tacitus that it 
was the hand, that was diseased. 
The god Serapis was said to have 
revealed to the patients that they 
would be cured by the emperor. 
Tacitus sa^s that Vespasian did 
not believe in his own power; that 


it was only after much persuasion 
be was induced to try the experi¬ 
ment; that the blind mSn was 
well known in Alexandria, where 
the event occurred, and that eye¬ 
witnesses who had no motive to 
lie still attested the ndtaele. 
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posseaBmg a moderate Jhare of human iutelligenoei with little 
or no moral faculty,* with a body pellucid, winged, and 

J latile, like that of an ins^t, with a passion for dancing, 
d, perhaps, with an extraordinary knowledge of the pro- 
pei^ies of difibrent^lants. That such beings should exist, or 
that, existing, they should be able to do many things beyond 
human power, are propositions which do not present the 
smallest difficulty. For many centuries their existence was 
almost nniyei'sally beUeyed. There is not a country, not a 
province, scarcely a parish, in which traditions of their 
appearance were not long preserved. So great a weight of 
tradition, so many independent trains of evidence attesting 
statements perfectly free from intrinsic absurdity, or even 
improbability, might appear sufficient, if not to establish con^ 
victlon, at least to supply a very strong primd fade case, 
and ensure a patient and I'espectful investigation of the 
subject. 

It has not done so, and the reason is sufficiently plain. 
Tlie question of the credibility of ffiiry tales has not been 
resolved by an examination of evidence, but by an observation 
of the* laws of historic development. Wherever we find an 
ignorant and rustic population, the belief in fairies is found 
to exist, and circumstantial acooimts of their apparitions are 
circulated. But invariably with increased education this 
belief passes away. It is not that the fairy tales are refuted 
or explained away, or ^ven narrowly scrutinised. It is that 
the fairies cease to appear. Fi'om the uniformity of this 
decline, we infer that faiiy tales are the normal product of 
a certain condition of the imagination; and this position is 
raised to a moral certainty when we find that the decadence 
of Mry tales is but one of a long series of similar transform¬ 
ations.. 

^ When the savage looks around upon the world and begins 
to form his theories of existence, he falls at once into three 
great errors, which become the first prindples of his subse- 
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quent opinions. He believes that thU eorth is the centre of 
the universe, and that all the bodies endircling it are intended 
for its use; that the dLsturbanc^ and dislocations it presenCjp, 
and especially the master curse of death, are connected with 
some ev^t in bis history, and also that the numerous phe¬ 
nomena and natural vicissitudes he sees around him are due 
to direct and isolated volitions, either of spirits presiding 
over, or of intelligences inherent in, matter. Around these 
leading conceptions a crowd of particular legends 8})eedily 
cluster. If a stone falls beside him, he naturally infers that 
some one has thrown it. If it be an aerolite, it is attri¬ 
buted to some celesti&d being. Believing that each comet, 
tempest, or pestilence results from a direct and isolated act, 
he proceeds to make theories regarding the motives that 
have induced his spiritual peiuecutors to assail him, and the 
methods by which he may assuage their anger. Eiading 
numerous distinct trains or series of phenomena, he invents 
for each appropriate presiding spiiita. Miracles aix) to him 
neither strange events nor violations of natural law, but 
simply the unveiling or manifestation of the oixlinary govern¬ 
ment of the world. r « 

With these broad intellectual conceptions several minor 
influences concur. A latent feticbism, which is betrayed in 
that love of direct personiflcation, or of applying epithets 
derived from sentient beings to inanimate nature, which 
appears so largely in all poetry and eloquence, and especially 
in those of an early peiiod of society, is the root of a great 
part of our opinions. If—to employ a very ffl.Tni]i«.r illus¬ 
tration—the most civilised and rationid of mankind will 
observe his own emotions, when by some accident he has 
struck his head violently against a door-post, he will probably* 
find that his first exclamation was not merely of but of 
anger, and of anger directed against the wood. In a moment 
reason checks the emotion; but if he observes carefully his 
own feelings, he may easUy convinoe himself of the unoon- 
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soioRB feticbism whick is latent In bis mind, and vMdi, in 
the case of a chilcP or a savage, displays itself without 
^serve. Man instinctively ascribes volition to whatever 
§owerfiilly affects him. The feebleness of his imagmation 
ognspires with otl^er causes to prevent an uncivilised man fix)m 
tiring above the conception of an anthropomorphic Deity, 
and the capricious or isolated acta of such a being form his 
exact notion of miracles. The same feebleness of imagination 
makes him clothe all intellectual tendencies, all conflicting 
emotions, all forces, passions, or &ncies, in material forms. 
His mind naturally translates the conflict between opposing 
feelings into a history of the combat between rival spirits. 
A. vast accumulation of myths is spontaneously formed—each 
legend being merely the material expression of a moral fact. 
The simple love of the wonderful, and the complete absence 
of all critical spirit, aid the formation. 

In this manner we And that in certain stages of society, 
and under the action of the influences 1 have stated, an ac¬ 
cretion of miraculous legends is naturally formed around 
prominent personages or institutions. We look for them as 
we look tor showers in Apiil, or for harvest in autumn. We 
can very rarely show with any confidence the precise manner 
in which a particular legend is created or the nucleus of 
truth it contains, but wo can analyse the general causes 
that have impelled men towards the miraculous; we con 
show that these causes have never failed to produce the 
effect, and we can trace the gradual alteration of mental 
conditions invariably accompanying the decline of the belief. 
When men are destitute of critical spirit, when the notion of 
uniform law is yet unborn, and when their imaginations ore 
* still incapable of rising to abstract ideas, histories of miraelea 
are always formed and always believed, and they continue to 
flourish and to multiply until these conditions have altered. 
Mirades cease when jam cease to believe and to expect them. 
In periods that are equally credulons, they multiply or 
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diminish in proportion to the intensity with which the imagi¬ 
nation is direct^ to theological topics.* A comparison of the 
histories of the most different nations shows the mythiclj 
period to have been common to all; and we may trace 
many qiiaiiers substantially the same mir^les, though varied 
by national chaiacteristics, and with a certain local cast and 
colouring. As among the Alps the same shower falls as rain 
in the sunny valleys, and as snow among the lofty peaks, so 
the same intellectual conceptions which in one moral latitude 
take the foim of nymphs, or fairies, or sjwrtive legends, ap¬ 
pear in anotlier as daemons or appalling apparitions. Some* 
times we can discover the precise natural fact which the 
superstition had misread. Thus, epilepsy, the phenomenon 
of nightmare, and that form of madness which leads men 
to imagine themselves transformed into some animal, arc, 
doubtless, the explanation of many tales of demoniacal posses¬ 
sion, of incubi, and of lycanthropy. In other cases we may 
detect a single error, such as the notion that the sky is close 
to the earth, or that the sun revolves araund the globe, which 
bad suggested the legend. But more frequently we can give 
only a general explanation, enabling us to assign these legends 
to their place, as the normal oxpi*eBsion of a certain stage of 
knowledge or intellectual power; and this explanation is 
their refutation. We do not say that they are impossible, or 
even that they arc not authenticated by as much evidence as 
many facts we believe. We only say that, in certain condi¬ 
tions of society, illusions of the kind inevitably appear. No 
one can prove that them are no such things as ghosts; but if 
a man whose brain is i-eeling with fever declares that he has 
seen one, we have no great difficulty in forming an opinion 
about his assertion. ' 

Tho gradual decadence of miraculous narratives whirii 
accompanies advancing civilisation may be chiefly traced to 
three causes. The first is that general accuracy of observatiem 
and of statement which all education tends inoi« or leas to 
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produce, which check# the amplifications of the undisciplined 
ima^ation, and is 'speedily followed by a much strong^ 
ftioral feeling on the subject of truth than ever exists in a 
^de dvilisation. The second is an increased power of ab- 
stiaction, which likewise a result of general education, and 
which, by correcting the early habit of personifying all pheno> 
mena, destroys one of the most prolific sources of legends, 
and closes the mythical period of history. The third is the 
progi'ess of physical science, which gradually dispels that con¬ 
ception of a imiYei'se governed by perpetual and arbitrary 
interference, from which, for tho most part, these legends 
originally sprang. The whole history of physical science is 
one continued revelation of the reign of law. The same law 
that governs the motions of a grain of dust, or the light of the 
glowworm’s lamp, is shown to preside over the march of the 
most majestic planet or the fire of the most distant sun. Count¬ 
less phenomena, which were for centuries univeimlly believed 
to be the results of spiritual agency, portents of calamity, or 
acts of Divine vengeance, have been one by one explained, have 
been shown to xise from blind physical causes, to be capable of 
prediction, or amenable to human remedies. Forms of 
madness which were for ages supposed to result from posses¬ 
sion, ai*o treated successfully in our hospitals. The advent of 
tho comet is predicted. The wire invented by the sceptic 
Franklin defends the crosses on our churches from the light¬ 
ning stroke of heaven. Whether we examine the course of 
the planets or the world of the animalcuUe; to whatever field 
of physical nature our research is turned, the uniform, 
invariable result of scientific enquiry is to show that even the 
most apparently irregular and surprising phenomena are 
' governed by natuiul antecedents, and are parts of one great 
connected system. From this vast concurrence of evidence, 
from this uniformify of experience in so many spheres, there 
arises in the minds of scientific men a conviction, amounting 
to absolute moral certainty, that tho whole course of physical 

▼OT«. t. 4 A 
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nature is governed law, that the n^on of the perpetual 
interference of the Deiiy with some particular classes of its 
phenomena is false and unsdent^c, and that the theologico^^ 
habit of interpi’eting the catastrophes of nature as Bivini 
warnings or punishments, or disciplines, i^ a baseless and^a 
peinicioiis supci'stition. 

The effects of these discoveries upon miiuculous legends are 
of various kinds. In the firat place, a vast number which 
have clustered ni'onud the notion of the irregularity of some 
phenomenon which is proved to be r^ilar—such as the 
innumei'able accounts collected by the ancients to corroborate 
their opinion of the portentous nature of comets—are directly 
overthrown. In the next place, the revelation of the inter¬ 
dependence of phenomena greatly increases the improbability 
of some legends which it does not actually disprove. Thus, 
when men believed the sun to be simply a lamp revolving 
around and lighting our world, they had no great difficulty 
in believing that it was one day literally arrested in its 
course, to illuminate an army which was engaged in mas¬ 
sacring its enemies; but the case became different when it 
was perceived that the sun was the centi'e of a vast system 
of worlds, which a suspension of the earth's motion must have 
reduced to chaos, without a miracle extending through it all. 
Thus, again, the old belief that some animals became for the 
fii-st time carnivorous in consequence of the sin of Adam, ap¬ 
peared toleiably simple so long as this revolution was sup¬ 
posed to be only a change of habits or of tastes; but it 
became more difficult of belief when it was shown to involve 
a change of teeth; and the difficulty was, I suppose, still 
further aggravated when it was proved that, every animal 
having digestive organs specially adapted to its food, these * 
also must have been changed. 

In the last place, physical science exercises a still wider 
influence by destroying what I have called the centre ideas 
out of which countless particular theories were evolved, of 
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which they were the^natural expression, and upon which 
their permanence de^nds. Proving that our world is not 

f ie centre of the universe, \^ut is a simple planet, revolving 
ith many others around a common sun; proving that the 
disturban^ and suffeiinga of the world do not result from 
an event which occurred but 6,000 years ago; that long 
bo6[>re that period the eaii/h was dislocated by the most 
fearful convulsions; that countless generations of sentient 
animals, and also, as recent discoveries, appear conclusively ' 
to show, of men, not only lived but died; proving, by an 
immense accumulation of evidence, that the notiou of a 
universe governed by isolated acts of special intervention is 
untrue—physical science had given new directions to the 
currents of the imagination, supplied the judgment with new 
measures of probability, and thus affected the whole circle of 
our belie&. 

With most men, however, the transition is as yet but 
imperfectly accomplished, and that part of physical nature 
which science has hitherto &iled to explain is regarded as a 
sphere of special interposition. Thus, multitudes who recog' 
nise fh6«&ct that the celestial phenomena are subject to 
indexible law, imagine that the dispensation of rain is in 
some sense the result of arbitrary interpositions, determined 
by the conduct of mankind. Near the equator, it is true, it 
is tolerably constant and ^pable of prediction; but in propor¬ 
tion as we recede from the equator, the rainfall becomes more 
variable, and consequently, in the eyes of some, superna¬ 
tural, and although no scientific man has the faintest doubt 
that it is governed by laws as indexible as those which deter¬ 
mine the motions of the plmiets, yet because, owing to the great 
complexity of the determining causes, we are unable fully to 
explain them, it is still customary to speak of * plagues of 
rain and water ’ sent on account of our sins, and of * scarcity 
and dearth, which we most justly suffer for our iniquity.* 
Corresponding language is employed about the foims of 

A a2 
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dbespso and death which science haS hat imperfectty ex¬ 
plained. If men are employed in some profession whhdi 
compels them to inhale steel filings or noxious vapours, or 
they live in a pestilential marsh, tlie diseases that resui. 
from these conditions are not regarded as a judgment of a 
discipline, for the natural cause is obvious and decisive. But 
if the conditions that produced the disease ore very subtle 
and very complicated; if physicians are incapable of tracing 
with certainty its nature or its effects; if, above all, it 
assumes the character of an epidemic, it is continually treated 
as a Divine judgment. The presumption against this view 
aiises not only from the fact that, in exact proportion as 
medical science advances, diseases are proved to be the neces¬ 
sary consequence of physical conditions, but also from many 
characteristics of unexplained disease which unequivocally 
prove it to be natural. Thus, cholera, which is frequently 
treated according to the theological method, varies with the 
conditions of temperature, is engendered by particular forma 
of diet, follows the course of rivers, yields in some measure to 
medical treatment, can be aggravated or mitigated by coui-ses 
of conduct that have no relation to vice or virtue,* taKes its 
victims indiscriminately from all grades of morals or opinion. 
Usually, when definite causes are assigned for a supposed 
judgment, they lead to consequences of the most grotesque 
absurdity. Thus, when a deadly and mysterious disease fell 
upon the cattle of England, some tlivines, not content with 
treating it as a judgment, proceeded to trace it to certain 
popular writings containing what were deemed heterodox 
opinions about the Pentateuch, or about the eternity of pun¬ 
ishment. It may bo tine that the disease was imported from ^ 
a country where such speculations are unknown; that the 
authoiB objected to had no cattle; that the farmers, who 
chiefly suffered by the disease, were for the most part abso¬ 
lutely imconscious of the existence of these bookSt ftud if they 
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knew tkeui w‘oiiid haT# indignantly repudiated them; tliat tiie 
town populationsi wiio chiefly read them, were only affected 
^directly hy a rise in the price of flK>d, which ^lls with 
{lerfect impaitiality upon the* orthodox and upon the heterodox; 
that particular countieB were peculiarly sufltors, without 
being at all conspicuous for their scepticism; that similar 
vnitings appeared in former periods, without cattle being in 
any respect the worse; and that, at the very period at which 
the plague was raging, other countries, in which far more 
audacious speculations were rife, enjoyed an absolute immu¬ 
nity. In the face of all these consequences, the theory has 
been confidently urged and warmly ajq>landed. 

It is not, I think, sufficiently observed how large a pro- 
I^x>rtion of such questions are capable of a strictly inductive 
metljod of discussion. If it is said that plagues or pestilences 
are sent as a punishment of error or of vice, the assertion 
must be tested by a comprehensive examination of the history 
of plagues on the one hand, and of periods of great vice and 
heterodoxy on the other. If it be said that an influence more 
powerful than any military agency directs the course of 
battibs, che action of this force must be detected as we would 
detect electricity, or any other force, by experiment. If the 
attribute of infallibility be ascribed to a particular Chui'ch, an 
inductive roasoner wUl not bo content with enquiring how 
far an inffillible Church would be a desirable thing, or how 
ter certain ancient words may be construed as a prediction of 
its appearance; he will examine, by a wide and careful 
survey of ecclesiastical histoiy, whether this Ohiu*ch has 
actually been immutable and consistent in its teaching; 
whether it has never been affected by the ignorance or the 
passion of the age; whether its influence has um’formly been 
exerted on the side which proved to be tnie; whether it has 
never supported by its authority scientifle views which were 
afterwords demonstrated to be false, or countenanced and 
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consolidated popular errors, or throwr obstacles in the path 
of those who were afterwards recognised as the eulight^rs 
of mankind. If ecclesiastical deliberations are said to bi^/ 
specially inspired or directed by'an illuminating and Bupei'| 
natural power, we should examine whether the councils ai^l 
convocations of clergymen exhibit a degree and harmony ol 
wisdom that cannot reasonably be accounted for by the play 
of our unassisted faculties. If institutions are said to owe 
their growth to special supernatural agencies, distinct &om 
the ordinary system of natural laws, we must examine 
whether tUeii- courses are so striking and so peculiar that 
natural laws fail to explain them. Whenever, as in the case 
of a battle, very many influences concim to the result, it will 
frequently happen that that result will baffle our predictions. 
It will also happen that strange coincidences, such as the 
Sequent recurrence of the same number in a game of chance, 
will occur. But there are limits to these variations from 
what we regard as probable. If, in throwing the dice, we 
uniformly attained the same number, or if in war the army 
which was most destitute of all military iidvantages was uni¬ 
formly victorious, we should readily infer that some sp 3 cial 
cause was operating to produce the result. We must remem¬ 
ber, too, that in oveiy great liistorical crisis the prevalence 
of cither side will bring with it a long ti*ain of consequences, 
and that we only soo one side of the picture. If Hannibal, 
after his victory at Cannae, had captured and burnt Borne, 
the vast series of results that have followed from the ascen¬ 
dancy of the Koman Bmpire would never have taken place, 
but the supremacy of a maritime, commercial, and compara¬ 
tively pacific power would have produced an entirely different 
series, which would have formed the basis and been the 
essential condition of aU the subsequent progress j a civilisa¬ 
tion, the type and character of which it is now impossible to 
conjectui«, would have arisen, and its theologiaiifi would 
probably have r^arded the career of H fl.TiTiiKtt.1 as one 
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of the most manifesli instances of special interposition on 
record. • 

t if we would form sound opinions on these matters, wc 
ost take a very wide and impartial surrey of the phenomena 
of histoiy. We naust examine whether events have tended 
in a given direction with a uniformity or a persistence that 
is not natuially explicable. We must examine not only the 
facts that corroborate our theory, but also those which op¬ 
pose it. 

That such a method is not ordinarily adopted must be 
manifest to all. As Bacon said, men * mark the hits, but 
not the misses;' they collect industriously tlie examples in 
which many, and sometimes improbable, circumstances have 
converged to a result which they consider good, and they 
simply leave out of their consideration the circumstances that 
tend in the opposite direction. They expatiate with triumph 
upon the careers of emperors who have been the unconscious 
pioneers or agents in some groat movement of human prO' 
gress, but they do not dwell upon those whose genius was 
expended in a hopeless resistance, or upon those who, like 
BajiSzet* or Tamerlane, having inflicted incalculable evils 
upon mankind, passed away, leaving no enduring fruit be¬ 
hind them. A hundred missionaries start upon an enter¬ 
prise, the success of which appeal’s exceedingly improbable. 
Ninety-nine perish and are forgotten. One missionary suc¬ 
ceeds, and his success is attiibutod to supernatural interference, 
because the probabilities were so greatly agamst him. It is 
observed that a long train of political or military events en¬ 
sured the triumph of Protestantism in certain nations and 
periods. It is forgotten that another train of events destroyed 
the same faith in other lands, and paralysed the efforts of its 
noblest martyrs. We 01*6 told of showers of rain that 
followed public prayer; but we are not told how often 
prayers foi rain proved abortive, or how much longer than 
usual the di 7 weather bad already continued when they were 
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oflfered.^ As tiie old philosopher obseived, the TotiTe tablets 
of those who escaped are suspended in the temple, while those 
who were shipwrecked are forgotten. f 

Unfortunately, these inconsistencios do not arise aimpl j 
from intellectual causes. A feeling which was intended to 
be religious, but which was in truth deeply the reverse, once 
led men to shrink &om examining the causes of some of the 
more terrible of physical phenomena, because it was thought 
that these should be deemed special instances of Divine rnter- 
ference, and should, therefore, be regarded as too sacred for 
investigation.^ In the world of physical science this mode 
of thought has almost vanished, but a corresponding sentiment 
may l>e often detected in the common judgments of history. 
Very many well-meaning men—censuring the pursuit of 
tnilh in the name of the God of Truth—while they regard 
it as commendable and religious to collect facts illustrating 


' Th« follo'ving is a good Bpeci- 
inenrof the language vhich may 
still be uttered, apparently with¬ 
out exciting any protest, from the 
pulpit in one of great centres 
of English learning: 'But we 
have prayed, and not been heard, 
at least in this present visitation. 
Have we deserved to be heard? 
In former visitations it was ob¬ 
served commonly how the cholera 
lessened from the day of the public 
humiliation. When we db^ded 
famine from long - continued 
drought, on the morning of otur 
prayers tho heaven over our head 
was of brass; the clear burning 
sky showed no token of change. 
Men looked with awe at its un¬ 
mitigated clearness. In the even¬ 
ing was tbe cloud like a man’s 
ha^; the relief was come.* (And 
then the author adds, in a note): 
'This describes what I myself 
MW on the Sunday morning in 


Oxford, on returning from the 
early communion at St. Mary’s at 
eight. There was no visible change 
til] the evening.*—Pusoy’s Miracl^ 
of Prayer, preached at O^^ford, 
1866. 

’E.g.: 'A master of philosophy, 
travelling with others on the way, 
when a fearfnl thunderstorm arose, 
checked the fear of his fellows, and 
discoursed to them of the natural 
reasons of that uproar in the clouds, 
and those sadden flashes where¬ 
with they seemed (out of the ig¬ 
norance m causes) to be too much 
affrighted: in the midst of his 
philosophical discourse he was 
struck dead with the dreadful 
eruption which he slighted. What 
could this be but the finger of that 
Hod who will have his works 
rather entertained with wonder and 
trembling than with curious scan¬ 
ning?’—Bishop Hall, The Invi^ 
sidle World, § vi. 
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or oorroboratmg the*tiheological theory of lifoi consider it 
irrererent and wroii^ to apply to those facts, and to that 
fheory, the ordinary severity of inductive reasoning, 

4 What I have written is not in any degree inconsistent 
with the belief that, by the dispensation of I^vidence, moral 
causes have a natural and often overwhelming influence upon 
happiness and upon success, nor yet with the lielief that our 
moral nature enters into a very real, constant, and immediate 
contact with a higher power. Nor does it at all dispi*ove the 
possibility of Divine interference with the oitier even of 
physical nature. A world governed by special acts of inter¬ 
vention, such as that which medimval theologians imagined, 
is perfectly concmvable, though it is probable that most im¬ 
partial enquirers will convince themselves that this is not the 
system of the planet we inhabit; and if any instance of such 
interference be sufficiently attested, it should not be rejected 
as intrinsically impossible. It is, however, the fundamental 
8 nx>r of most writers on miracles, that they con6ne their 
attention to two points—the possibility of the fact, and the 
nature of the evidence. There is a third element, which in 
these^ questions is of capital importance: the predisposition 
of men in certain stages of society towards the miraculous, 
which is so strong that miraculous stories oro then invariably 
circulated and credited, and which makes an amount of 
evidence that would be quite sufficient to establish a natural 
fact, altogether inadequate to establish a supernatural one. 
The positions for which I have been contending are that a 
perpetual interference of the Deity with the natural course 
of events is the earliest and simplest notion of miracles, and 
that this notion, which is implied in so many systems of be¬ 
lief, arose in part from an ignorance of the laws of nature, 
and in part also from an incapacity for inductive reasoning, 
which led men merely to collect flmts coinciding with their 
preconceived opinions, without attending to those that were 
inconsistent with them. By this method there is no super- 
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stition that could not be defended, o Volumes have been 
written {^ving perfectly authentic histories of wars, famines, 
and pestilences that followed the appearance of comets. Thex^ 
is not an omen, not a prognostic, however childish, that ha| 
not, in the infinite variety of events, been ^occasionally veri¬ 
fied, and to minds that are under the infiu^ce of a super¬ 
stitious imagination these occasional verifications more than 
outweigh all tho instances of error. Simple knowledge is 
wholly insufiiciettt to con*oct the disease. No one is so firmly 
convinced of the rejility of lucky and unlucky days, and of 
supernatural portents, as the sailor, who has spent his life in 
watching the deep, and has learnt to read with almost un¬ 
erring skill the promise of the clouds. No one is more per¬ 
suaded of the superstitions about fortune than the habitual 
gambler. Sooner than abandon his theory, there is no ex¬ 
travagance of hypothesis to which the superstitious man will 
not resort. The ancients were convinced that dreams were 
usually supematui*al. If the dream was veiified, this was 
plainly a prophecy. If tho event was the exact opposite of 
what the dream foreshadowed, tho latter was still supernatural, 
for it was a recognised piinciple tliat dreams should eome- 
times be interpreted by conti-arics. If the dieam bore no 
relation to subsequent events, unless it were titinsformed 
into a fantastic allegory, it was still supernatural, for allegory 
was one of the most ordinary forms of revelation. If no in¬ 
genuity of interpretation could find a prophetic meaning in 
a dream, its supernatural character was even then not neces¬ 
sarily destroyed ; for Homer said there was a sperial portal 
through which deceptive visions passed into the mind, and 
the Fathers declared that it was one of the occupations of 
the daemons to perplex and bewilder us with unmeaning * 
dreams. 

To estimate aright the force of the predisposition to the 
miraculous should be one of the first tasks of the enquirer into 
its reality; and no one, I think, can mcamine the sulyect with 
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impartiality withoat airriviiig at the condusion that in many 
periods of histoxy it* has been so strong as to accumulate 
Around pure delusions an amount of evidence far greater than 
nrould be sufficient to, esti:^li8h even improbable natural 
Eipts. Through ^e entii'e duration of Pagan Borne, it was 
regarded as an imquestionable truth, establidied by the most 
ample experience, that prodigies of various kinds announced 
every memorablo event, and that sacrifices had the power of 
mitigating or arresting calamity. In the Bepublic, the Senate 
itself officially verified and explained the prodigies.^ In the 
Empii'e there is not an historian, from Tacitus down to the 
meanest writer in the Augustan history, who was not con¬ 
vinced that numerous prodigies foreshadowed the accession 
and death of every sovereign, and every gimt catastrophe 
that fell upon the people. Cicero could say with truth that 
there was not a single nation of antiquity, from the polished 
Greek to the rudest savage, which did not admit the existence 
of a real art enabling men to foretell the future, and that the 
splendid temples of the oracles, which for so many centuries 
commanded the reverence of mankind, sufficiently attested 
the uitensity of the belief.^ The I'eality of the witch miracles 
was established by a critical tribunal, which, however imper¬ 
fect, was at least the most searching then existing in the 
world, by the judicial decisions of the law courts of every 
European country, supported by the unanimous voice of 
public opinion, and corroborated by the investigation of some 
of the ablest men during several centuries. The belief that 
the king’s touch can cure scrofula flourished in the most 
brilliant periods of English history.’ It was unshaken by 

' Sir C. Lewis solemnly notified by the clergy 

s/ Rotmn IRst. vol. i. p. 50, to all the parish churches of the 

* Cic. Jh Divin. lib. i. c. 1. realm. "When the appointed time 
^ ' * The days on which the came, several divines in full canoni- 
miracle [of the king’s tou^] was Cals stood round the canopy ol 
to be wrought were fixed at sittings state. The surgeon of the royal 
of the Privy Council and were household introduced the sick* A 
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the moat numerous and public experiments. It was asseitod 
by tiie privy council, by the bishops of *two inligions, by the 
general voice of the clergy in the palmiest days of the 
Jish Church, by the University of Oxford, and by the enthi^- 
siastic assent of the people. It survived the ages of tjie 
Reformation, of Bacon, of Milton, and of Hobbes. It was 
by no means extinct in the age of Locke, and would probably 
have, lasted still longer, had not the change of dynasty at the 
Revolution assisted the tardy scepticism.’ Yet there is now 


passage of Miuk xvi. was read. 
When the words “ They shall lay 
their hands on the sick and they 
shall recover,"had beonprononnce<l, 
there was a pause and one of the 
sick was brought to the king. His 
Majesty stroked the ulcers. . . . 
Then came the Epistle, d^c. The 
Service may still be found in the 
Prayer Books of the reign of Anne. 
Indeed, it was not until some time 
after the accession of George I. 
that the University of Oxford 
ceased to reprint the office of heal¬ 
ing, together with the Liturgy. 
Theologians of eminent learning, 
ability, and virtue gave the sanc¬ 
tion of their authority to this 
mummery, and, what is stranger 
still, medical men of high note 
believed, or affected to believe, it. 

. . . Charles 11, in the course of 
his reign, touched near 100,000 
persons. ... In 1682 he per¬ 
formed the rite 8,500 times. In 
1684 the throng was such that six 
or seven of the sick were trampled 
to death. James, in one of his 
progresses, touched 800 persons in 
the choir of the cathedral of Ches¬ 
ter.’—Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land, c. xiv. 

‘ One of the surgeons of Charles 
11. named John Brown, whose 
official duty it was to superintend 


the ceremony, and who assures iis 
that he has witnessed many thou¬ 
sands touched, has written an ex¬ 
tremely curious account of it, 
called Charisma Basilkon (London, 
1684). This miraculous power 
existed exclusively in the English 
and French royal families, being 
derived, in the frst, from Edward 
the Co^essor, in the second, from 
St. Lewis. A surgeon attested 
the reality of the disease before 
the miracle was performed. The 
king hung a riband with a gold 
coin round the neck of (he ^person 
touched; but Brown thinks the 
gold, thoi^h possessing great vir¬ 
tue, was not essential to the cure. 
He had known cases where the 
cured person had sold, or ceased to 
wear, the medal, and his disease 
returned. The gift was unim¬ 
paired by the Reformation, and an 
obdurate Catholic was converted 
on finding that Elizabeth, after 
the Pope’s excommunication, could 
cure his scrofula. Francis I. cured 
many persons when prisoner in 
Spain. Charles I., when a prisoner, 
cored a man by his simple benedic¬ 
tion, the Puritans not permitting 
him to touch him. His blood had 
the same efficacy; and Charles XL., 
when an exile in the Netherlands, 
still retained it. There were, how* 
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scarcely an educated Inan who will defend these miracles. 
Considered ahstracteiily, indeed^ it is perfectly conceiyable 
mat Providence might haye announced coming events by 
{prodigies, or imparted to some one a miraculous power, or 
permitted evil spirits to exist among mankind and assist 
them in their enterpiises. The evidence establishing these 
miracles is cumulative, and it is immeasurably greater than 
the evidence of many natural facts, such as Ihe earthquakes 
at Antioch, which no one would dream of questioning. 
We disbelieve the miracles, because an overwhelming ex¬ 
perience proves that in certain intellectual conditions, and 
under the influence of certain erroi-s which we are enabled 
to trace, supei’stitions of this order invariably appear and 
flourish, and that, when these intellectual conditions have 
passed, the prodigies as invariably cease, and the whole fabric 
of superstition melts silently away. 

It is extremely difficult for an ordinary man, who is little 
con vei'sant with the writings of the past, and who unconsciously 
transfers to other ages the critical spirit of his own, to realise 
the fact that histories of the most grotesquely extravagant na¬ 
ture ^uld, during the space of many centuries, be continually 
propounded without either provoking the smallest question or 
possessing the smallest truth. We may, however, understand 
something of this credulity when we remember the diversion 
of the ancient mind from physical science to speculative 

eyer, some * Atheists. Sadducees, years and a half appear to be want- 
and ill-conditioned Pharisees ’ who ing. The smallest number touched 
even then disbelieved it; and in one year was 2,983 (in 1669); 
Brown gives the letter of one who the total, in the whole reign, 
went, a complete sceptic, to satisfy 92,107. Brown gives numbers of 
his friends, and came away cured specific cases with great detail, 
and converted. It was popularly, Snakspeara has notic^ the power 
but Brown says erroneously, be- Act ir. Scene 3). Dr. 

Ueved that the touch was peculiarly Johnson, when a boy, was touched 
efficacious on Good Friday. An by Queen Anne; but at that time 
official register was kept, for every few persons, except Jacobites, 
month in the reign of Charles II., believed the miracle, 
of the pereons toudied, but two 
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philosophy; the want of the many cISbcks upon error which 
printing affords; the complete absence of that habit of cantiou^ 
experimental research which B^on and his contemporaries 
infused into modern philosophy; and, in Christian times, th^: 
theological notion that the spirit of belief is a vii’tue, aud 
the spirit of scepticism a sin. We must remember, too, that 
before men had found the key to tiie motions of the heavenly 
bodies—before the felse theory of the vortices and the true 
theory of gravitation—when the multitude of apparently 
capricious phenomena was very great, the notion that the 
world was governed by distinct and isolated influences was 
that which appeared most probable even to the most rational 
intellect. In such a condition of knowledge—^which was 
that of the most enlightened days of the Homan Empire— 
the hypothesia of universal law was justly regarded as a 
rash and premat«»n generalisation. Every enquirer was 
confronted with innumerable phenomena that were deemed 
plainly miraculous. When Lucretius sought to banish the 
supernatural from the universe, he was compelled to employ 
much ingenuity in endeavouring to explain, by a natural 
law, why a miraculous fountain near the temple o\ Jupiter 
Ammon was hot by night and cold by day, and why the 
temperature of wells was higher in winter than in summer.* 
Eclipses were supposed by the populace to foreshadow cala¬ 
mity ; but the Homan soldiers believed that by beating drums 
and cymbals they could cause the moon’s disc to regain its 
brightness.^ In obedience to dreams, the great Emperor 

> Lucretius, lib. vi. The poet * Ply not yet; the fount that played 
says there are certain seeds of In times of old through Ammon's 
fire in the earth, around the water, sha^le, 

which the sun attracts to itself, Though icy cold by day it ran, 
but which the cold of the night Yet still, like souls of mirth, began 
represses, and forces back upon the To bum when night was near.'— 
wat«. Moore's Mehdiet, 

The fountain of Jupiter Ammon, 

and many others that were deemed ^ Tacit. AmMiH,. i. 28. Long 

miraeulouB, are noticed by Pliny, afterwards, the people ot Turin 
Hvit, Nitt. ii* 106. were accustomed to greet every 
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Augustus went beggidjs; money through the streets of Borne/ 
the historian whb records the act himself wrote to Pliny, 
oitreatmg the postponement of a trial.^ The stroke of the 
lightning was an augury/ and its menace was directed espe¬ 
cially against the. great, who cowered in abject terror during 
a thunder-storm. Augustus used to guard himself against 
thunder by wearing the skin of a sea-calf.^ Tiberius, who 
professed to be a complete freethinker, had greater faitli in 
laurel leaves.^ Caligula was accustomed during a thunder¬ 
storm to creep beneath his bed.^ During the games in 
honour of Julius Ceesar, a comet appearing for seven days 
in the sky, the i)eople believed it to be the soul of the 
dead/ and a temple was erected in its honour/ Sometimes 
we find this credulity broken by curious inconsistencies of 
belief, or semi-rationalistic explanations. Livy, who relates 
with perfect faith innumerable prodigies, has observed, never- 


edipse with loud cries, and St. 
Maximus of Turin energetically 
combated their superstitioo. (Ceil- 
Her, IBst. des Auteurs sacriSt tome 
xiv. 60^.) 

* Suet. Auff. xci. 

* See the answer of the younger 
Pliny {Ep. i. 18), suggesting that 
dreams, should often be interpreted 
by contraries. A great many in¬ 
stances of dreams that were be¬ 
lieved to have been verified:''are 
^ven in Cie. {De Divinations, lib. 
1 .) and Valerius Maximus (lib. i. e. 
vii.). Marcus Aurelius (Capito- 
Hnus) was said to have appeared 
to many persons after his death in 
dreams, and predicted the future. 

* The augurs had noted eleven 
kinds of li^tning with different 
significations. (PH^y. Hist, Nat. 
ii. 63.^ Flii^ says all nations 
agree in clapping their hands when 
it Hghtans (xxviii. 6). Cicero 
very shrewdly remarked that the 


Roman considered lightning a good 
omen when it shone upon his left, 
while the Greeks and barbarians 
believed it to bo auspicious when 
it was ujpon the right. (Cic. D» 
Divinat. ii. 39.) When Constantine 
prohibited all other forms of ma^c, 
he especially authorised that which 
was intended to avert hail and 
lightning. (Cod. Thsod. lib. ix. tit. 
xvi. 1. 3.) 

* Suet. Aug. xc. 

* Ibid. Iwer. Ixix. The virtue 
of laurel leaves, and of the ekin of a 
sea-calf, as preservatives against 
lightning, are noticed by I^iny 
{JSist, Not, ii. 66), who also says 
(XV. 40) that the laurel leaf is be¬ 
lieved io have a natural antipathy 
to fire, which it shows by its angrv 
crackling when in contact rnth 
that element. 

* Suet, (kdig, ii. 

' Suet. Jvl, Cat, Ixxxviii. 

* Plin. Hist. Nat. ii. 33. 
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theless, that the more prodi^es are believed, the more they 
are aimouiioed.* Those who admitted most fully the really 
of the oracles occasionally represented them as natural 
contending that a prophetic faculty was innate in all mer 
though dormant in most; that it might bo quickened iirtc 
action by sleep, by a pure and ascetic life, or in the prostra¬ 
tion that pi*ecedcs death, or in the delirium produced by 
certain vapoui's; and that the gradual enfeebling of the last 
was the cause of the cessation of the oracles.^ Earthquakes 


' ' Prodigia eo annomulta nun- 
tiata snnt, quse quo magis crede- 
Lant simpliees ac religiosi homines 
eo plura nuntiabantur ’ (zxiv. 10). 
Compare with this the remark of 
Cicero on the oracles: 'Quando 
autem ilia vis evanuit ? An post* 
quam homines minus creduli esse 
coeperunt ? ’ (De Liv. ii. 67.) 

* This theory, which is de¬ 
veloped at length by the Stoic, in 
tho first book of the De Divina- 
tione of Cicero, grew out of the 
pantheistic notion that the human 
soul is a part of the Deity, and 
therefore by nature a participator 
in the Divine attribut e of prescience. 
The soul, however, was crushed by 
the weight of the liodv; and thero 
were two ways of evoking its pre¬ 
science—the ascetic way, which 
attenuates the body, and the mam- 
cal way, which stimulates the 
souL Apollonius declared that 
his power of prophecy was not due 
to magic, but solely to his al)sti- 
nence from animal food. (Philost. 
Jp. of viii. 6.) Among 

those who believed the oracles, 
there were two theories. The first 
was that they were inspired by 
dsmons or spirits of a degree lower 
than the g^. The second was, 
that they were due to the action 
of certain vapours which emanated 
from tho caverns beneath the 


temples, and which, by throwing 
the priestess into a state of de¬ 
lirium, evoked her prophetic 
powers. Tho first theory was that 
of the Platonists, and it was 
adopted by the Christians, who, 
however, changed the signification 
of the word dmmon. The second 
theory, which appears to be due 
to Aristotle (Daltus, Skponse a 
VHistoire des Oracles, p. 132), is 
noticed by Cic. DeJ)iv. i. 19; Plin. 
H. N. ii. 95; and others. It .is 
closely allied to the modem belief 
in clairvoyance. Plutarch,.in his 
treatise on the decline of f heoracles, 
attributes that decline sometimes to 
the death of the deemons (who were 
believed to be mortal), and some¬ 
times to tho exhaustion of the 
vapours. The oracles themselves, 
according to Porphyry (Fontenelle, 
HisU des Oraclee,yp. 220-222, first 
ed.), attributed it to the second 
cause. lamblichua (De Mpst. § iii. 
c. xi.) combines both theories, and 
both are very clearly stated in the 
followii^ curious x>assage: 'Qnara- 
quam Hatoni credam inter deos 
atque homines, natcra et loco 
medias quasdam divomm potes- 
tateeintersitas, easquedivinationes 
cunctas et magorum miraoula 
gubernare. Quin et illud mecum 
reputo, posse animum humaaum, 
prsseitim, puerilem et simplieem. 
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vim believed to result from supernatural interpositionSi and 
to call for expiatorj» sacrifices, but at the same time they 
had direct natural antecedents. The Greeks believed that 
they were caused by subtei^^iunean waters, and they accord* 
Ingly sacrificed to Poseidon. The Komans were uncertain as 
to their physical antecedents, and therefore inscribed no 
name on the altar of expiation.' Pythagoras is said to have 
attributed them to the stnigglings of the dead.^ Pliny, 
after a long discu^on, decided that they were produced by 
air forcing itself through fissures of the earth, but he im< 
mediately proceeds to assert that (hey are invariably the 
precursors of calamity.^ The same writer, having recounted 
the triumph of astronomers in predicting and oxplainii^ 
eclipses, bursts into an eloquent apostrophe to those great 
men who had thus I'eclaimed man from the dominion of 
superstition, and in high and enthusiastic terms urges them 
to pursue still further their labour in breaking the thraldom 
of ignorance.^ A few chapters later ho professes his unhesi¬ 
tating belief in the ominous character of comets.'' The 
notions, too, of magic and astrology, were detached from all 
theological belief, and might bo found among many who were 
absolute atheists.^ 

These few examples will be sufficient to sliow how fully 
the Eoman soil was prepared for the reception of miraculous 
histories, oven after the writings of Cicero and Seneca, in the 

beu carmimim avccamento, eive earthquake that occurred during a 

odorum delenimonto, sopurari, et battle. 

ad obliviouem prsesentium exter * iElian, HkU Var, iv. 17. 

uari: et paulieper romota cormris * Hwt, Nat. ii. 81-86. 

momoria, redigi ac redire ad iia- * Ibid. ii. 9. 

turam euam, qute eet iinmortaliM ‘ Ibid. ii. 23. 

scilicet et diviiia; atque ita veluti * 1 have referred in the last 

quodam sopore, iutura reruin prae- chapter to a striking passsige of 

sagire.*—Apuleins, Apolog. Am. Marcellinus on this combina- 

' Aul. Qell. Noot. li. 28. Florus, tiou. The reader may find some 
however {Hist. i. 19), mentions a curious instances of the supersti- 
Roman general appeasing the god- tions of Roman sceptics in Cham- 
dess Earth on the occasion of an pagny, Lea Antonins, tome iti. p. 46. 

von. I. B B 
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brilluint days of Augustus and the ^tonines. The feeble¬ 
ness of the uncultivated mind, which cannot rise above 
material conceptions, had indeed passed away, the legends ef 
the popular theology had lost all power over the educated, 
but at the same time an absolute ignorance of phjrsical scienci; 
and of inductive reasoning remained. The :fibcility of belmf 
that was manifested by some of the most eminent men, 
even on matters tliat were not deemed supernatural, can only 
be realised by those who have an intimate acquaintance with 
their works. Thus, to give but a few examples, that great 
naturalist w horn I have so often cited tells us with the ut¬ 
most gravity how the fiercest lion trembles at the crowing of 
a cock j * how elephants celebrnte then* religious ceremonies; * 
how the stag draws serpents by its breath from their holes, 
and then tramples them to death; ^ how the salamander is 
so deadly that the food cooked in water, or the fruit grown 
on trees it has touched, are fatal to man; * how, when a ship 
is dying before so fiei'ce a tempest that no anchors or chains 
can hold it, if only the remora or echinus fastens on its keel, 
it is an’osted in its course, and remains motionless and rooted 
among the weaves.® On matters that would apj)ear thq^most 
easily verified, he is equally confident. Thus, the human 
saliva, he assures us, has many mysterious properties. If a 
man, especially when fasting, spits into the throat of a ser¬ 
pent, it is Rai<l that the animal speedily dies.^ It is certain 
that to anoint the eyes with spittle is a sovereign remedy 
against ophthalmia.’ If a pngiHst, having struck his advei^ 
.sary, spits into his own himd, the pain he caused instantly 


' riii. 19. This is also men¬ 
tioned by Lucretius. 

* viii. 1. 

* yiii. 50. This vaa one of the 
reasons why the early Christians 
sometimes adopted the stag os a 
symbol of Christ. 

< xxix. 28. 


*xzxii. 1. 

• vit. 2. 

^ xxyiii. 7- The blind man 
restored to sight by Vespasian was 
cured by anointing his eyes with 
raittle. (Suet. Keap. 7i Taeit. 
Jaiai. iv. 81.) 
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ceases. If he spits sito his hand before striking, the blow 
is the move severe.* Aristotle, the greatest natxiralist of 
*Oreeoo, had observed that it was a carious &ct that on the 
sea-diioi'e no animal ever ^es except during the ebbing of 
li^e tide. Several centuries later, Pliny, the greatest natura¬ 
list of an empire that was washed by many tidal seas, directed 
his attention to this statement. He declared that^ after care¬ 
ful observations which had been made in Gaul, it had been 
found to be inaccurate, for what Aristotle stated of all animals 
was in fact only true of man.^ It was in 1727 and the two 
following years, that scientific observations made at Bochefi^rt 
and at Brest finally dissipated the delusion.^ 

Volumes might be filled with illustrations of how readily, 
in the most enlightened days of the Eoman Empire, strange, 
and especially miraculous, tales were believed, even under 
circumstances that would appear to give every facility for 
the detection of the imposture. In the field of the super¬ 
natural, however, it should be remembeied that a movement, 
which I have traced in the last chapter, had produced a very 
exceptional amount of credulity during the century and a 
halfr th%t preceded the conversion of Constantino. Neither 
the writings of Cicero and Seneca, nor even those of Pliny 
and Plutarch, can be regarded as fair samples of the belief of 
the educated. The Epicurean philosophy which rejected, the 
Academic philosophy whidi doubted, and the Stoic philosophy 
which simplified and sublimated supemtition, bad alike dis- 
Bppeai*ed. The * Meditations * of Marcus Aurelius closed 
the period of Stoical influence, and the * Dialogues ’ of Lucian 
weio the last solitary protest of expiring scepticism.^ The 
aim of the philosophy of Cicero had been to ascertain ti’uth 


* Ibid. The custom of spitting is, however, said still to linger in 
in ^ the hand before striking stiu many sea-coast towns. 

exists among pugilists. * Lucian is believed to have 

’ ii. 101. died about two yean before Mav- 

* Legendre, IkraiUdeFOpmwnt cos Aurelius, 
tome ii. p. ir. The superstition 

B b3 
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by tho free exercise of the critLcal pow^. The aim tiie 
^thagorean philosophy 'was to attain tho state of ecstasy, 
and to purify the mind by religious rites. Every philosopher'' 
soon plunged into magical practice, and was encircled, in the 
eyes of his disciples, with a halo of legend. Apollonius of 
'tyajm, whom tho Fagans opposed to Christ, had raised the 
dead, healed the sick, cast out devils, &eed a young man from 
a lamia or vampire with whom ho was enamoured, prophesied, 
seen in one eountiy events that wore occurring in another, 
and filled the world with the fame of his miracles and of his 
sanctity.^ A similar power, notwithstanding his own dis¬ 
claimer, was popularly attributed to the Platonist Apuleius.^ 

’ See his very curious Life ]»y who appeared in his tent, I'elmkcd 
Philostratus. This Life "was writ- him, and saved the city (Vo^mscus, 
ten at tho request of Julia Domna, AuTcUan)-, and, lastly, the ragaii 
the wife of Septimus Severus, philosopher llierocles wrote a book 
whether or not with the intention opposing Apollonius to Christ, 
of opposing the Grospol narrative is which was answered by Eusebius, 
a ([uestion still fiercely discussed. The Fathers of tlio fourth century 
Among the most recent Church always spoke of him as a great 
historians, Pressensc maintains tho magician. Some curious passages 
affirmative, and Neaudor tho nega- on tho subject are collected by M. 
live. Apollonius was l>orn at nearly Chassaug, in the introduction to 
the same time as Christ, but out- his French translation of the work 
lived Domitian. The tiaces of his of Philostratus. 
influence are widely spread through ^ See his defence against the 

the literature of the empire, charge of ma^c. Apnleius, who 
Fuiiapius calKs liiin * ’AiroXAeii'toj i was at once a brilliant rhetorician, 
4k Tvdvvif, oifK^Tt ipt\6ao<f>os iA\* the writer of an extremely curious 
4fy ri Tf kcA dpOpt&irov ixivoif' novol {The Metamorpwses, or 
—Lives of thjti fjophisis. Xiphilin Golden Ass), and of many other 
relates (Ixvii. 18) the story, told works, and an indefatigable student 
also by Philostratus, how Apollo- ofthe religious mysteries of his time, 
nius, lieing at Ephesus, saw tho lived through the reigns of Hadrian 
ussaasinationof Domitian at Homo, and his two successors. After his 
Alexander Sevoms placed {Ltun- tloath his fame was for about a ceii- 
pridius Seuerm) the statue of tury apparently eclipsed; and it 
Apollonius with those of Orpheus, has been noticed as very remark- 
Abraham, and Christ, for worship able that Tertullian, who lived a 
in his oratory. Aurelian was re- generation after Apuloius, and who, 
port^ to have been diverted from like him, was a Carthaginian, has 
his intention of destroying Tyana never even mentioned him. During 
by the ghost of the philosopher, thefourth century his reputation re- 
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Lucian haa left us a^detailed account of the impostiu'es by 
^which the philosop&er Alexander endeayoured to acquire the 
fame of a miracle-worker. When a magician plotted agednsi 
I Plotinus, his spells recoiled miraculously against himself; and 
«vhen an Egyptian priest endeayoured by incantations to eyoko 
the guardian daemon of the philosopher, instead of a daemon 
the temple of Isis was irradiated by the presence of a god.^ 
Porphyry was said to hayo expelled an evil daemon from a 
bath.® It was reported among his disciples that when lam- 
blichiis prayed he was raised (like the saints of another creed) 
ten cubits from the ground, and that his body and his dress 
assumed a golden hue.^ It was well known that he had at 
Gadara drawn forth from the waters of two fountains their 
guardian spirits, and exhibited them in bodily form to his 
disdples.® A woman named Sospitra had been visited by two 
spirits under the foim of aged Chaldeans, and had been en¬ 
dowed with a transcendent beauty and with a superhuman 
knowledge. Eaised above all human frailties, save only love 
and death, she was able to see at once the deeds which were 
done in every land, and the people, dazzled by her beauty and 
hei*wkidom, ascribed to her a share of the omnipresence of 
the Deity.® 

Christianity floated into the Roman Empire on the wave 
of credulity that brought with it this long train of Oriental 

vived, and Lactantias, St." Jerome, Metamorphosea of Apuleius. See, 
and St. Augustine relate that many too, Juvenal, Sat, vi. 510-585. 
miracles were attributed to him, * VoTphjry'a 14fe of Hotinm. 

and that he was placed by the * Eunapius, Porph. 

Fagans on a level with Christ, and * Ibid. /<m5. lamblichns him- 

regarded by some as even a greater self only laughed at the report, 
magician. See the sketch of his * Ennapins, /a^n5. 

life by M. B^tolaud prefixed to the * See her life in Eunapiu^ 

Panckoucke edition of his works. GSdeacua. .£lian and tlie rhetori- 
' Ltfe of Alexander. There is rion Aristides are also full of the 
an extremely curious picture of the wildest prodigies. ^ There is an in- 
reli^ous jugglers, who were wan- teresting dissertation on this sub* 
dering about the Empire, in the ject in Friedlnndor ( Trad, Franc, 
^hth and ninth books of the tome iv. p. 177-186). 
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superstitionB and legends. In its morat aspect it was broadly 
distinguished from the systems around it^ but its miiade^. 
were accepted by both friend and foe as the ordinary accom¬ 
paniments of religious teaching. The Jews, in the eyes of. 
the Pagans, had long been proverbial for their credulity, ‘ and 
the Christians inherited a double measure of their reputation. 
Nor is it possible to deny that in the matter of the miracu< 
lous the reputation was deserved. Among the Pagans the 
theory of Euhemems, who believed the gods to be but deified 
men, had lieon the stronghold of the Sceptics, while the 
Platonic notion of dsemons was adopted by the more believing 
philosophers. The Christian teachers combined both theories, 
maintaining that deceased kings had originally supplied the 
names of the deities, but that malevolent dsemons had taken 
their places; and without a sii^le exception the Fathers 
maintained the reality of the Pagan miracles as fully as their 
own.^ The oracles, as we have seen, had been ridiculed and 
I'ejected by numbei's of the philosophers, but the Christians 
uDsnimously admitted their reality. They appealed to a long 
series of oracles as predictions of their fisdth; and there is, I 
believe, no example of the denial of their supernatural cha¬ 
racter in the Christian Church till 1696, when a Dutch 
Anabaptist minister named Yan Dale, in a remarkable book,^ 


> * Credat Judseas Apella.'— 
Ilor. Sai, r. 100. 

’ This appears from all the 
writings of the Fathers. There 
were, however, two forms of Pagan 
miracles about which there was 
some hesitation in the early Church 
—the beneficent miracle of heal¬ 
ing and the miracle of prophecy. 
Goneei’ning the first, the common 
opinion was that the demons only 
cured diseases they had themselves 
caused, or that, at least, if they ever 
(in order to enthral men more eflec- 
tnally) cured purely natural dis¬ 


eases, they did it by natural means, 
which their superior knowledge 
and power placed at their dispoMd. 
Concerning prophe^, it was the 
opinion of some of the Fathers that 
intuitive prescience was a Divine 
prerogative, and that the prescience 
of the dsemons was only acquired 
by observation. Their immense 
knowledge enabled them to fofrecast 
events to a degree far transcend 
ing hnman faculties, and thi^ em¬ 
ployed this power in the oracles. 

* JPe Oriffineael^mffresMld^’- 
ifia (Amsterasm). 
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which was abridged ^nd translated by Fontenelle, asserted, 
^ opposition to the tmanimous voice of ecclesiastical authority, 
that they were simple impostures—a theory which is now 
lalmoBt iiniversallv accepted. To suppose that men who held 
these opinions were capable, in the second or third centuries, 
oi ascertaining with any degree of just confidence whether 
miracles had taken place in Judaea in the first century, is 
grossly absurd; nor would the conviction of their reality have 
made any great impression on their minds at a time when 
miracles were supposed to be so abundantly diffused. 

In truth, the question of the reality of the Jewish miiacles 
must bo cai'efully distinguished from that of the conversion 
of the Roman Empire. With the light that is furnished to 
us by modem investigations and habits of thought, we weigh 
the testimony of the Jewish writers; but most of the more 
judicious of modem apologists, considering the extreme cre¬ 
dulity of the Jewish people, decline to make the question 
simply one of evidence, and occupy themselves chiefly in en¬ 
deavouring to show that miracles are possible, that those 
recorded in the Biblical narratives are related in such a 
mailner, and are so interwoven with the texture of a simple 
and artless narrative, as to carry with them an internal proof 
of their reality; that they differ in kind from later mii'acles, 
and especially that the character and destinies of Chiistianity 
are such as to render its miraculous origin antecedently preb- 
able. But in the ages when the Roman Empire was chiefly 
converted, all sound and discriminating historical investiga¬ 
tion of the evidence of the early miracles was impossible, nor 
was any large use made of those miracles as proofs of the 
religion. The rhetorician Amobius is probably the only one 
of the early apologists who gives, among the evidences of the 
faith, any prominent place to the mii'acles of Christ.* When 

' This' characteristic of early hibited by Pressensi^, Hist, dss tr^s 
Ohmtian apology is forcibly ex- premiers Siicles, 2"* sirie, tome ii* 
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evidential reasoning was omplojed, it Vas usually an appeal 
not to miracles, but to prophecy. But here again the opinionij^ 
of the patristic ago must be pronqunced absolutely worthless. 
To prove that events had taken place in tTudsea, accurately 
ooiTesponding with the prophecies, or that the prophecies 
were themselves genuine, were both tasks far transcending 
the critical powers of the Boman converts. The wild extra¬ 
vagance of £intastic allegory, commonly connected w|^h 
Oiigen, but which appears at a much earlier date in ^e 
writings of Justin Martyr and Irenseus, had thrown the in¬ 
terpretation of prophecy into hopeless confusion, while the 
deliberate and apparently perfectly unscrupulous forgery of a 
whole literature, destined to further the propagation either 
of Christianity as a whole, or of some particulai’ class of 
tenets that had arisen within its border,^ made criticism at 
once pre-eminently difficult and necessary. A long series of 
oracles were dted, predicting in detail the sufferings of OhriKt. 
The prophecies forged by the Christians, and attributed by 
them to the heathen Sibyls, were accepted as genuine by the 
entire Church, and were continually appealed to as^ among 
the most powerful evidences of the faith. Justin ^MaHyr 
declared that it was by the instigation of dsemons that it had . 
been made a capital offence to read them.^ Clement of 
Alexandria preserved the tradition that St. Paul had urged 
the brethren to study them.^ Oelsus designated the Christiana 
Sibyllists, on aocoimt of the pertinacity with whidii they in- , 
sisted upon them.^ Constantine the Great adduced them in 
a solemn speech before the Council of Nice.^ St. Augustine 
notices that the Greek word for a dsh, which, containing the 
initial letters of the name and titles of Christ, had been 

* The immense number of these graded for having forged scmie 
forged writing is noticed by all voyages of St. Paul and St. TbecTa. 
eamid histonans, and there is, I (Tert. Da Bapiismo^ 17.) 
believe, only one instance of any * Apof. i. ’ S^hm. vi. o. b, 

attempt being made to prevent * Origen, Cont. (Ha, v. 

this ptons fraud. A prirat was de- * Dratio (apud Euseb.) uviti. 
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adopted by the Early^Hiiirch as its sacred symbol, contains 
|}so the initial letters of some prophetic lines ascribed to the 
Sibyl of Erythra.' The Bagans, it is true, accused their 
opponents of having forged or interpolated these prophecies;® 
bftt thei*e was not a single Christian writer of ^e patristic 
period who disputed their authority, and there were very few 
even of the most illustrious who did not appeal to them. 
Uinmimously admitted by the Church of the Fathers, they 
were unanimously admitted duiing the middle ages, and an 
allusion to them passed into the most beautiful lyric of the 
Missal. It was only at the period of the Beformation that 
the gimt but unhappy Castellio pomtcd out many passages 
in them which could not possibly be genuine. Ho was fol¬ 
lowed, in tbe first years of the seventeenth centuiy, by a 
Jesuit named Possevin, who observed that the Sibyls were 
known to have lived at a later period than Moses, and that 
many passages in the Sibylline books pui*ported to have been 
written before Moses. Those passages, therefore, he said, 
wero interpolated; and he added, with a characteristic 
sagacity, that they had doubtless been inserted by Satan, for 
the pui’|X)so of throwing suspicion upon the books.® It was 
-in 1649 that a French Protestant minister, named Blondel, 
ventui’ed for the first time in the Christian Church to de¬ 
nounce these writings as deliberate and clumsy forgeries, and 
after much angry controversy his sentiment has acqiiii'ed an 
almost undisputed ascendancy in criticism. 

But although the opinion of the Homan convci'ts was ex¬ 
tremely worthless, when dealing with past histoiy or with 
literary criticism, there was one branch of miracles concern- 

wluch their position was somcrwhat different. Contem- 

^ xviii. 23. eonflcta atqne composita.’—Lac- 

I * Constantine, Orafioxix. 'His tant, Div. Inst. ir. 15. 

^testimoniis quidam revicti solent ' Antonins Posserinus, 

,^00 confhgere nt aiant non esse ilia tva Saeer (]606), verb. * Sibylla.* 
Sarmiiia Sibyllina, sod a nostris 
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porary miracles, often of the moat elrtraoi’dinary character, 
but asually of the nature of visions, exorcisms, or healing 
sick, were fiem the time of Justin Martyr uniformly repre¬ 
sented by the Fathers as existing among them,'* and they con* 
tinue steadily along the path of histoiy, till in the pages«of 
Evagrios and Theodoret, in the lives of Hilarion and Paul, 
by St. Jerome, of Antony, by St. Athanasius, and of Gr^ry 
lliaumaturgus, by his namesake of Nyssa, and in the Dia¬ 
logues of Sv. Gregory the Great, they attain as grotesque an 
extravagance as the wildest mediaeval legends. Few things 
are more striking than the assertions hazarded on this matter 
by some of the ablest of the Fathers. Thus, St. Ireiiseus 
assures us that all Christians possessed the power of working 
miracles; that they prophesied, cast out devils, healed the 
sick, and sometimes even raised the dead; that some who had 
been thus r^uscitated lived for many years among them, and 
that it would be impossible to reckon the wondeiful acts that 
were daily performed.^ St. Epiphanius tells us that some 
rivers and fountains were annually transformed into wine, in 
attestation of the miracle of Cana ] and he adds that he had 
himself drunk of one of these fountains, and his bneth^n of 
another.^ St. Augustine notices that miracles were lens 
frequent and less widely known than formerly, but that many 
still occiuTed, and some of them he had himself witnessed. 
Whenever a miracle was repoited, ho oi*dered that a special 
examination into its circumstances should be made, and that 
the depositions of the witnesses should be read publicly to 
the people. He tells us, besides many other miracles, that 
Gamaliel in a di'eam revealed to a priest named Lucianns the 
place where the hones of St. Stephen wero buried; that those 
bones, being thus discovered, were brought to Hippo, the * 
diocese of which St. Augustine was bishop; that they raised 

* This subject is fully tftoted * Irenaeus, CorUr, Harei.iL SI 
by Middleton in his Free EnMiryt * Epiphan. dds. Bare*, it SO. 
Tt^m I have closely followed. 
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five dead peisona to ; and that, although only a portion 
cf the miraoulous cures th^ effected had been registered, the 
certificates drawn up in two (^ears in the diocese, and by the 
^ei*s of the saint, were nearly seveniy. In the adjoining 
mecese of Calama they were incomparably more numerousJ 
In the height of the great conflict between St. Ambinse and 
the Axian Empress Justina, the saint declared that it had 
been revealed to him by an iiTesistible presentiment—or, as 
St. Augustine, who was present on the occasion, says, in a 
dream—^that relics were buried in a spot which he indicated. 
The earth being removed, a tomb was found filled with blood, 
and containing two gigantic skeletons, with their heads 
severed from their bodies, which were pronounced to be those 
of St. Qervasius and St. Frotasius, two martyrs of remark¬ 
able physical dimensions, who were said to have suffered about 
300 years befine. To prove that they were genuine relics, the 
bones were brought in contact with a blind man, who was 
restored to sight, and with demoniacs, who were cured; the 
dsemons, however, in the first place, acknowledging that the 
relics were genuine; that St. Ambrose was the deadly enemy 
of th^powersof hell; that the Trinitarian doctrine was true; 
and that those who rejected it would infallibly be damned. 
The next day St. Ambrose delivered an invective against all 
who questioned the miracle. St. Augustine recorded it in 
his works, and spread jbhe worriup of the saints through 
Africa. The transport of enthusiasm with which the miracles 
were greeted at Milan enabled St. Ambrose to overcome 
every obstacle; but the Arians treated them with a derisive 
incredulity, and declared that the pretended demoniacs had 
lieen bribed by the saint.* 

Staloments of this kind, which are selected from very 

' St. Aug. De Civ. Dei, xzii. 8. Nola, in his L^e of Ambrose; and 

* Thu history is related by St. by St. Augnrtine, De dv. Dei, xxii 
Ambrose in a letter to his sister 8; Cot^fees. ix. 7. 
kCarecllina; by St. Paulinas of 
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many that are equally positive, though not equally precise, 
suggest veins of thought of obvioiis interest and importanoo. 
We ai*e now, however, only concerned with the fiwst, that, 
with the exception of one or two isolated miracles, suc^^;, 
os the last 1 have noticed, and of one class of miracles 
which 1 shall proceed to describe, these prodigies, whether 
tme or false, were wrought for the exclusive edification of 
confirmed beliovors. The exceptional miracles were those of 
exoi'cism, which occupied a very singular position in the early 
Church. The belief that certain diseases were inflicted by 
Divine agency was familiar to the ancients, but among tho 
early Greeks the notion of diabolical possession appears to 
have been unknown. A daemon, in the philosophy cf Plato, 
though inferior to a deity, was not an evil spirit, and it is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful whether the existence of evil daemons was 
known either to the Greeks or Bomans till about the time of 
the advent of Christ.* The belief was introduced with the 
Oriental superstitions which then poured into Borne, and it 
brought in its train the notions of possession and exorcism. 
The Jews, who in their own country appear to have regarded 
it as a mast ordinary occurrence to meet men walking about 
visibly possessed by devils, and who pixifessed to have learnt 
from Solomon the means of expelling them, soon became the 
principal exorcists, accomplishing their feats partly by adju¬ 
ration, and partly by means of a certain miraculous root 
named Baaras. Josepbus assures us that he had himself, in 
the reign of Yespasian, seen a Jew named Eleazar drawing 
by these means a daemon through the nostrils of a possessed 
person, who fell to the ground on the accomplishment of the 
miracle; while, upon the command of the ma gicia n, the 

* Plutarch thought they were Mirades^ pp. 129-140 ; and ¥on 
known by Plato, but this opinion tenello, HUt. des Grades, pp. 26, 
has been much questioned. See a 27. Porphyry speaks much of evil 
vetj learned discussion on the snb- daemons, 
ject in Farmer’s Dissertation on 
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devil, to prove that it ImuI really left hia victim, threw down 
a cap of water which*hdd been placed at a distance.* The 
^wth of Neoplatonism and kindred philosophies greatly 
strengthened the belief, and some of the later pliilosophers, 
Atwell as many religious charlatans, practised exoicism. 
But, of all classes, the Christians became in this respect the 
most famous. fVom the time of Justin Martyr, for about 
two centuries, there is, I believe, not a single Christian 
writer who does not solemnly and es.plicitly assert the reality 
and frequent employment of this power; * and although, after 
the Council of Laodicea, the instances became less numei'ous, 
they by no means ceased. The Christians fully recognised 
the supernatui'al power possessed by the Jewish and Gentile 
exorcists, but they claimeil to be in many respects their 
supeiiors. By the simple sign of the cross, or by i^j^eating 
the name of their Master, they professed to be able to cast 
out devils which had resisted all the enchantments of Pagan 


* Josephus, viii. 2, § 5. 

* This very curious subject is 
i'ully t^ted by Baltus {Bkpmise a 
VHutoire des Oracles^ Strasburg, 
1707, publislied anonymously iu 
reply to Van Bale and Fonto- 
nolle), who believed in the reality 
of the Pri^;an as well us tho 
p«itristie miracles; by Bi^ham 
{AntiptUiesofthe ChrUtiau Church, 
vol. 1 . pp. 316-324), who thinks 
the Pagan and Jewish exorcists 
wero impostors, but not tho Chris- 
tiaas; and by Middleton {Free 

pp. 80-98), who disbo- 
lieves in all the exorcists after the 
apostolii^times. It has also been 
the subject of a special contro¬ 
versy in England, carried on by 
Dodwell, Church, Farmer, and 
others. Archdeacon Church says: 
' If we cannot vindicate them [the 
Fathers of the first three centuries] 


on this article, their credit must 
be lost for ever; and we must be 
obliged to decline all further de¬ 
fence of them. It is impossible 
for any words mure strongly to ex¬ 
press a claim to this miracle than 
those used by all tho best writers 
of the second and third centuries.* 
— Vindication of the Miracles of 
the First Three Centuries, p. 199. 

also, Baltus; ‘Be tons lea 
auciens auteurs eccl^iastiquos, 
n*y en ayunt pas im qui n'ait parle 
de CO pouvoir admirable que lea 
Chretiens avoient de chassor les 
demons’ (p. 296). Gregoiy of 
Tours describes exorcism as suffi¬ 
ciently common in his time, and 
mentions having himself seen a 
monk named Julian cure by his 
words a possessed person, {flist, 
!v. 32.) 
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oxomHtoi to silence the oracles, to ooY^pel the daemons to con- 
fess the truth of the Christian faith. Sometimes theii* power 
extended still further. Daemons, we are told, were accus> 
tomed to enter into animals, and these also Wei'S eiqpelled by 
the Christian adjuration. St. Jerome, in his 'life of^St. 
Hilarion,* has given us a graphic account of the courage with 
which that saint confronted, and the success with which 
he relieved, a possessed camel.* In the reign of Juliam, the 
very bones of the mai-tyr Babylas were sufficient to sUence 
the oracle of Daphne; and when, amid the triumphant 
chants of the Christians, the relics, by the command of 
Julian, were removed, the lightning descended from heaven 
and consumed the temple.^ St. Gregory Thaumatuigus 
having expelled the daemons from an idol temple, the priest, 
finding his means of subsistence destroyed, came to the saint, 
imploring him to permit the oracles to be renewed. St. 
Gregory, who was then on his journey, wrote a note contain¬ 
ing the words ‘ Satan, return,’ which was immediately obeyed, 
and the priest, awe-struck by the miracle, was converted to 
Chi'istiauity.3 Tertnllian, writing to the Pagans in a time 
of persecution, in language of the most deliberate eamGiiness, 
challenges his op}H>uents to bring fo^h any person who is 

' Fit. IlHar, Orjgeu notices report that the fire was caused 
that cattle were sometimes pos- accidentally by one of the numer- 
sessed by devils. See Middleton's ous candles employed in the cere- 
Frei Enquiry, pp. 88, 89. mony. The people of Antiodi 

^ The miracle of St. Babylas defira the emperor by chanting, 
is the subject of a homily by St. as they rcmov^ the relics, * Con- 
Ohrysostom, and is related at fonnd^ be all they that trust in 
length by Theodoret^ Sozomen, graven images.* 
and Socrates. Libanius mentions * See the L\fe tf Gt^cfy 
that, by command of Julian, the ThauimtuMuSf by Gregory of 
bones of St. Babylas were re- Nyssa. 1^. Gregory the Great 
moved from the temple. The assures us (JKal. iii. 10) that* 
Christians said the temple was de- Sabiuus, Bishop of Placentia, wrote 
Btroyed by lightning; tne Pagans a letter to the river Po, which had 
declared it was burnt by the Gnris- overflowed its banks and flooded 
tians, and Julian orderM measures some church lands. When the 
of reprisal to be taken. Amm. letter was thrown into the atiaam 
Blorcellinns, however raentiona a the waters at once subsided. 
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poeseased by a dsemooior any of those virgins or prophets who 
are supposed to be iiispired by a divinity. He asserts that, 
fn reply to the inteiTOgati 9 n of any Christian, the dsemona 
will 1 m compelled to confess their diabolical character; he 
^vites the Pagans, if it be otherwise, to put the Christian 
immediately to death; and he proposes this as at once the 
simplest and most decisive demonstration of the faithJ 
Justin Mai'tyr,^ Origen,^ Lactantius,^ Athanasius,^ and 
Minucius Felix,^ all in language equally solemn and explicit, 
call upon the Pagans to form their opinions from the con¬ 
fessions wiimg fzom their own gods. We hear from them, 
that when a Christian began to pray, to make the sign of the 
cross, or to utter the name of his Master in the presence of a 
possessed or inspired person, the latter, by screams and fright- 
Kil contortions, exhibited the torture that was inflicted, and 
by this torture the evil spirit was compelled to avow its 
nature. Several of the Christian writers declare that this 
was generally known to the Pagans. In one respect, it was 
olMerved, the mii acle of exorcism was especially available for 
evidential purposes; for, as daemons would not expel doBmons, 
it wsB tl^e only miracle which was necessarily divine. 

It would be curious to examine the manner in which the 
challenge was received by the Pagan writers; but imhappily, 
the writings which were directed against the faith having 
been destroyed by the Christian emperors, our means of in* 
formation on this point are very scanty. Some information, 


' * Edatar hie aliqnis sub tri- 
bunalibusvestris, quern daemone ^ 
coustot. Jussus a quolibet Chris- 
iiano loqui spiritus ille, tam se 
dfieinoafi|m confttebitur de vero, 
qusm alibi deum de falso. j^ue' 
producatur aliquis ox iis (}ui do 
aeo pati existimantur, qui aris 
iuhalantes numen de uidore coiici- 
piunt , . . nisi se dsemones con- 
fessi fherint, ChristiaDO meutiri 


non audentes, ibidem illius Chris- 
tijsui procacissimi sanguinem ihu- 
dite. Quid isto 0901*0 mauifestius ? 
uid hsec probatione Ddolius?'— 
'ert, Apol. xxiii. 

* i.; Tryj^ho. 

* dimt. Cela. yii. 

* ln»t. Div. iv. 27. 

* of Antony, 

* Oetaniua. 
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however, we possess, and it would appear to ^ow that, among 
the educated classes at least, these phenomena did not extort 
any great admiration. The eloquent silence about diabolicaii' 
possession observed by the early philosophers, when discussing 
such questions as the nature of the soiil and of the spiritu|ii^ 
world, decisively show that in their time possession had not 
assumed any gieat prominence or acquired any general cre¬ 
dence. Plutarch, who admitted the leality of evil (hemons, 
and who was the most strenuous defender of the oracles, treats 
the whole class of superstitions to which exorcism belongs 
with much contempt.' Marcus Aurelius, in recounting the 
benefits he had I’eceived &om diOerent persons with whom he 
had been connected, acknowledges his debt of gratitude to 
the philosopher Diognetus for having taught him to give no 
credence to magicians, jugglers, and expellcrs of dmmons.^ 
Luciiin declares that eveiy cunning ju^ler could make his 
fortime by going over to the Christians and preying upon theii* 
simplicity.® Celsus described the Christians as jugglens per¬ 
forming their tricks among the young and the ciedulous.^ 
The most decisive evidence, however, we possess, is a law of 
Ulpian, directed, it is thought, against the Christians, Yrhich 
condemns those ' who use incantations or imprecations, or (to 
employ the common word of impostors) exomsms.’* Modem 
criticism has noted a few facts which may thi‘ow some light 
upon this obscure subject. It has been observed that the 


' De SuperstUione. 

M. 6. 

’ Ik Mart. Peregrin. 

* Origen, Adv. CeU>. vi. Oira- 
pare the curious letter tvhicii Vo 
piscus (Salurninus) attributes to 
Hadrian, ‘ Nemo iUic [i.e. in Eigypt] 
archisynagogos Jndseomni, nemo 
Sammites, nemo Ohristianorum 
presbyter, non mathematiens, non 
amepsK, non aliptes.’ 

* ‘ Si uieantavit, si impieeatus 


cst, si (ut volgari verbo inipos- 
tomm utor) exorcizavit.*—^Hiog- 
ham. Antiquities qf the Christum 
Church (Oxf., 1855), vol. i. p. 318. 
This law is believed to have been 
directed specially against the 
Christians, because th^ were 
veiy prominent as exorcists, and 
because Lactantius {InsU Die. r. 
11) says that Ulpian had collected 
the laws against them. 
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synoptoms of po»seagioA were for the most part identical with 
fjioee of lunacy or epilepsy; that it is quite possible that the 
excitement of an imposing religious ceremony might produce 
^ suspend the disorder ; that leading questions might in these 
Snes be followed by the desired answers; and that some 
passages fix>m the Fathers sliow that the exorcisms were not 
always successful, or the cures always permanent. It has 
been observed, too, that at first the power of exorcism was 
open to all Christians without restraint; that this licence, in 
an age when religious jugglers were very common, and in a 
Church whose members wore very credulous, gave great 
facilities to impostors; that when the Laodicean Council, in 
the fourth century, forbade any one to exorcise, except those 
who were duly authorised by *the bishop, these miracles 
speedily declined; and that, in the very beginning of the fifth 
century, a physician named Posidonius denied the existence 
of possession.' 

To sum up this whole subject, we may conclude that what 
is called the evidential system had no prominent place in 
effecting the conversion of the Boman Empire. Historical 
oritic&ma were &r too imperfect to make appeals to the 
miracles of former days of any value, and the notion of the 
wide diffusion of miraculous or magical powers, as well as the 
generally private character of the alleged miracles of the 
Patristic age, made contemporary wonders very imimpressive. 
The prophecies attiibuted to the Sibyls, and the practice of 
exoixsism, had, however, a certain weight; for the first were 
connected with a religious authority, long and deeply revered 
at Borne, and the second had been foixied by sevei^ circum¬ 
stances into great prominence. But the effect even of these 
* may be^afely regarded as altogether subsidiary, and the inain 
causes of the conversion must be looked for in another and a 
wider sphere. 


* I^ilostorgiiiB, JQsol. viii. 10. 
C O 


VOL. L 
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These causes were the general Cendendes of the age. 
They are to be found in that vast movement of mingled 
sceptidsm and credulity, in that . amalgamation or dissolution 
of many creeds, in that profound transformation of habits, of 
feelings, and of ideals, which 1 have attempted to paint 'in 
the last chapter. Under dreumstances more &vouiable to 
religious proselytism than the world had ever before known, 
with the path cleared by a long coui'se of destructive cri¬ 
ticism, the religions and philosophies of mankind were 
straggling for the mastery in that great metropolis where 
all were amply represented, and in which alone the destinies 
of the world could be dedded. Among the educated a frigid 
Stoicism, teaching a majestic but unattainable grandeur, and 
scorning the support of the afiections, the hope of another 
world, and the consolations of worship, had for a time been in 
the ascendant, and it only terminated its noble and most 
fruitful career when it had become manifestly inadequate 
to the religious wants of the age. Among other classes, 
religion after religion ran its conquering course. The Jews, 
although a num W of causes had made them the most hated 
of all the Eoman subjects, and although their religion, from 
its intensely national character, seemed peculiarly unsuited 
for proselytism, had yet, by the force of their monotheism, 
their charity, and their exoidsms, spread the creed of Moses 
far and wide. The Empress Popi)9ea is said to have been a 
proselyte. The passion of Roman women for Jewiidi lites 
was one of the complaints of Juvenal. The Sabbath and the 
Jewish fasts became fismiiliar facts in all the great cities, and 
the antiquity of the Jewish law the subject of eager discus¬ 
sion. Other Oriental religions were even more successful. ^ 
The worship of Mithra, and, above all, of the Egyptian 
divinities, attracted their thousands, and during more ^n 
three centuries the Etoman writings are crowded with idlu- 
sions to their progress. The mysteries of the Bona Dea,' the 


* See JaTenal, Sal. vi. 314-33fi. 
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Bolemn worship of Isis, tho expiatory rites that cleaiused the 
^guilty soul, excited'a very delirium of enthusiasm. Juvenal 
describes the Roman wom^n, at the dawn of the winter day, 
breaking the ice of the Tiber to plunge three times into its 
^sacred stream, dragging themselves on bleeding knees in 
penance around the 6eld of Tarquin, offering to undertake 
pilgrimages to Egypt to seek the holy water for the shrine of 
Isis, fondly dreaming that they had heard the voice of the 
goddess. * Apuleius has drawn a graphic picture of the solemn 
m^'esty of her processions, and the spell they cast upon the 
most licentious and the most sceptical.^ Gommodus, Caracalla, 
and Heliogabalus were passionately devoted to them.^ The 
temples of Isis and Serapis, and the statues of Mithra, are 
among the last prominent works of Roman art. In all other 
forms the same credulity was manifested. The oracles that 
had been silent were heard again; the astrologers swaimed 
in every city; the philosophers were surrounded with an 
atmosphere of legend; the Pythagorean school had raised 
credulity into a system. On all sides, and to a degree un¬ 
paralleled in history, we find men who were no longer 
satilfied with their old local religion, thirsting for belief, 
passionately and restlessly seeking for a new fidth. 

In the midst of this movement, Ohristiaoily gained its 
ascendancy, and we can he at no loss to discover the cause of 
its triumph. No other religion, under such circumstances, 
had ever combined so many distinct elements of power and 
attraction. Unlike the Jewish religion, it was bound by no 
local ties, and was equally adapted for every nation and for 
every dass. Unlike Stoicism, it appealed in the strongest 
manner to the affections, and offered all the charm of a sym» 
pathAic worship. Unlike the Egyptian religions, it united 
with its distinctivo teaching a pure and noble system d 

* See Juvenal, Sat. y\. 520-530. • See their Lines, by Lampri- 

' Mttaimfjshaws, book z. dius and Spartianus. 

c 0 2 
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efcliicB, and proved itself capable of realtdiig it in action. It 
proclaimed, amid a vast movement of 'social and national^ 
amalgamation, the universal brot^^erhood of mankind. Amid 
the _^ftening influence of philosophy and civilisation, it 
taught tho supreme sanctity of love. To the slave, who had' 
never before exercised so large an influence over Boman reli¬ 
gious life, it was the religion of the suflTering and the op¬ 
pressed. To the philosopher it was at once the echo of the 
highest ethics of the lat^ Stoics, and the expansion of the 
best teaching of the school of Plato. To a world thirsting 
for prodigy, it offered a history replete with wonders more 
strange that those of Apollonius; while the Jew and the 
Chaldean could scarcely rival its exorcists, and the legends of 
continual miracles circulated among its followers. To a 
world deeply conscious of political dissolution, and prying 
eagerly and anxiously into the future, it proclaimed with a 
thrilling power the immediate destruction of the globe—the 
glory of all its friends, and the damnation of aU its foes. To 
a world that had grown very weary gazing on the cold and 
passionless grandeur which Cato realised, and which Lucan 
sung, it presented an ideal of compassion and of love—a 
Teacher who could weep by the sepulchre of His friend, who 
was touched with the feeling of our infirmities. To a world, 
in fine, distracted by hostile creeds and colliding philosophies, 
it taught its doctrines, not as a human speculation, but as a 
Divine revelation, authenticated much less by reason than 
by faith. ‘With the heart man believeth unto righteous¬ 
ness;* ‘ He that doeth the will of my Father will know the 
doctrine, whether it be of God; ’ ‘ XJnless you believe you 
cannot understand;' ‘A heart naturally Christian;' < The 
heart makes the theologian,* are the phrases which bett ex¬ 
press the first action of Christianity upon the world. Like 
all great religions, it was more concerned with modes of 
feeling than with modes of thoi^ht. The chief cause of ihi 
success was the oongmity of its teaching with the spiritual 
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nature of mankindL^^lt waa because it was true to the moral 
iBentiments of the age, because it represented faithfully the 
supreme type of CToellenoa to which men were then tending, 
bemuse it corresponded with their religious wants, aims, and 
^ tanotions, because the whole spiritual being could then ex> 
pand and expatiate under its influence, that it planted its 
roots so deeply in the hearts of men. 

To all these elements of attraction, others of a diflerent 
order must be added. Christianity was not merely a moral 
influence, or a system of opinions, or an historical record, or 
a collection of wonder-working men; it was also an insti¬ 
tution definitely, elaborately, and skilfully organised, possess¬ 
ing a weight and a stability which isolated or undisciplined 
teachers could never rival, and evoking, to a d^ree before 
unexampled in the world, an enthusiastic devotion to its 
corporate welfare, analogous to that of the patriot to his 
country. The many forms of Pagan worship were 2 )lJant in 
their nature. Each ofiered certain advantages or spiritual 
gratifications; but there was no reason why all should not 
exist t(^tber, and participation in one by no means implied 
disrespect to the others. But Christianity was emphatically 
exclusive; its adherent was bound to detest and abjure the 
faiths around him as the workmanship of dsemons, and to 
consider himself placed in the world to destroy them. Hence 
there sprang a stem, aggreraiv^ and at the same time dis¬ 
ciplined enthusiasm, -wholly unlike any other that had been 
witnessed upon earth. The duties of public worship; the 
sacraments, which were represented as the oaths of the 
Christian warrior; the fasts and penances and commemorative 
days, which strengthened the Church feeling; the interven¬ 
tion wf religion in the most solemn epochs of life, conspired 
to sustain it. Above all, the doctrine of salvation by belief, 
which then for the first time flashed upon the world; the 
{lenuasion, realised with all the vividness of novelty, that 
Christianity opened out to its votaries eternal happiness. 
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irhile all beyond its pale were doom^ to an eteiiiity of 
corture, supplied a motive of action as powerful as it is per- 
haps possible to conceive. It stinick alike the coarsest chords 
of hope and fear, and the finest chords of compassion and 
love. The polytheist, admitting that Christianity might 
possibly be true, was led by a mere calculation of prudence 
to embrace it, and the fervent Christian would shrink from 
no sufiering to draw those whom he loved within its pale. 
Nor were other inducements wanting. To the confessor was 
granted in the Church a great and venerable authority, such 
as the bishop could scarcely claim. ^ To the martyr, besides 
the fruition of heaven, belonged the highest glory on earth. 
By winning that bloodstained crown, the meanest Christian 
slave might ^in'a reputation as glorious as that of a Decius 
or a Eegulus. His body was laid to rest with a sumptuous 
splendour;* his relics, embalmed or shrined, were venerated 
with an almost idolatrous homage. The anniversary of his 
binh into another life was commemorated in the Church, 
and before the great assembly of the saints his heroic sufier- 
ings were recounted.* How, indeed, ^ould he not be envied? 
He had passed away into eternal bliss. He had left upon 
earth an abiding name. By the * baptism of blood ’ the sins 
of a life had been in a moment efiaced. 

Those who are accustomed to recognise heroic enthusiasm 
as a normal product of certain natural conditions, will have 
no difiiculty in understanding that, under such drcumstonces 

' The conflict between St. qoAi^ diis fiimigandis.’— Jpol. 42 
Cyprian and the confessors, con- ^la^imes the Pagans bnrnt the 
corning the power of remitting bodies of the martyrs, in order to 
penances claimed by the latter, prevent the Chrintians venerating 
though it ended in the defeat of their relics. % 

the confessors, shows clearly the * Many interesting particulars 
influence they had obtained. about these commemorativo festi- 

* * Thura plane non emimus; si vals ore collected in Cave’s JMmi~ 
Arabise queruntur sclent Sabsei iive ChriatianUy, part i. c. vii. The 
pluris et carioris euas m^es anniversaries were called* Natalia, 
Christiauis sepeliendis profluiari or birth-days. 
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as 1 liaise descnbed, a^inmsoendent courage should have been 
evoked. Men seemed indeed to be in love with death. Be¬ 
lieving, with St. Ignatius, that they were Hhe wheat of 
God,’ they panted for the day when ^ey should be * ground 
.liy the teeth of wild beasts into the pure bread of Christ!' 
Beneath this one burning enthusiasm all the ties of earthly 
love were suapt in twain. Origen, when a boy, being re¬ 
strained by force from going forth to deliver himself up to. 
the persecutors, wrote to his imprisoned father, imploring 
him not to let any thought of his family intervene to quench 
his resolution or to deter him from sealing his &ith with 
his blood. St. Pei'petua, an only daughter, a young mother 
of twenty-two, had embraced the Christian creed, confessed 
it before her judges, and declared hersel|l r$edy to endure 
for it the martyr’s death. Again and agsilu her father came 
to her in a paroxysm of agony, entz^ting her not to deprive 
him of the joy and the consolation; of his closing years. 
He appealed to her by the memory of all the tenderness 
he had lavished upon her—by her infant child—by his 
own gray hairs, that weie soon to bo brought down in 
soiTOW^to the grave. Forgetting in his deep anguish all 
the dignity of a parent, he fell upon his knees before his 
child, covered her hands with kisses, and, with tears stream¬ 
ing from his eyes, implored her to have mercy upon him. 
But she was unshaken though not untouched; she saw her 
father, frenzied with^grief, dragged fk)m before the tribunal; 
she saw him teax^ his white beard, and lying prostrate and 
broken-hearted on the pru^n floor; she went forth to die for 
a faith she loved more de^y—^for a faith that told her tliat 
her father would be lost for ever.* The desire for martyrdom 
' becai|e at times a form of absolute madness, a kind of epi¬ 
demic of suicide, and the leading minds of the Church found it 
necessary to exert all their authority to prevent their follower's 


' See her acts in Buioart. 
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&om tiirustmg themselves into the haiids of the persecutors.*^ 
Tertullian mentions how, in a little Asiatic town, the entir^ 
population once flocked to the prop)nsul, declaring themselves 
to be Christians, and imploring him to execute the decree of 
the emperor and grant them the privilege of martyrdom/ 
The bewildered functionary asked them whether, if they were 
so weary of life, there were no precipices or ropes by which 
. they could end their days; and he put to death a small num¬ 
ber of the suppliants, and dismissed the others.^ Two illus¬ 
trious Pagan moralists and one profane Pagan satirist have 
noticed this passion with a most unpleasing scorn. * There 
are aomo,* said Epictetus, * whom madness, there are others, 
like the Galilseans, whom custom, makes indiflhrent to 
death.* 3 * What mind,* said Marcus Aurelius, * is prepared, 
if need be, to go forth from the body, whether it be to be 
extinguished, or to be dispersed, or to endure?—prepared by 
deliberate reflection, and not by pure obstinacy, as is the 
custom of the Christians.' * * These wretches,* said Lucian, 
speaking of the Christians, * persuade themselves that they 
are going to be altogether immortal, and to live for ever; 
wherefore they despise death, and many of their own accord 
give themselves up to be slain.* * 

‘ 1 send against you men who ai^ as greedy of deaiii as 
you are of pleasures,* were the words which, in after days, the 

then * longed for death ns they now 
long for bishoprics.’ ‘Gogi qni 
potest, nescit mori,* was the noble 
maxim of the Christians. 

' Arrian, iv. 7. It is not certain, 
however, that this passage alludes 
to the Christians. The followeni' 
of Judas of Galilee were (villed 
Galilseans, and they were famous 
for their indifference to death. See 
Joseph. Aniig, xviii. 1. 

«xi. 8. 

* Peregrinus, 


* St. Clem. Alex. SUrom, iv. 10. 
There axe other passages of the 
same kind in other Fathers. 

*Ad8oapid,x, Eusebius (ilfbr^yrs 
of Palestine, ch. iii.) has given a de- 
^ed account of six young men, 
who in the veiy height of the Ga- 
lerian pcneeutioo, at a time when 
the most hideous tortures were ap¬ 
plied to the Christians, voluntarily 
gave themselves up as believers. 
Snip. Severos (Hist. ii. 82), spoak- 
ia^ of the voluntary martyrs under 
Di^stian, says that (^stiiuis 
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^Blobammedaa chief Eddressed to the degenerate Ohrietians 
Syria, and which 'were at once the pi-esage and the ex¬ 
planation of his triumph., Such words might with equal 
propriety have been employed by the early Christian leaders 
W theur Pagan adversaries. The zeal of the Christians and 
of the Pagans differed alike in degree and in Mnd. When 
Constantine made Christianity the religion of the State, it is 
probable that its adherents were but a minority in Home. 
Even in the days of Theodosiim the senate was still wedded 
to Paganism; * yet the measures of Constantine were both 
natural and necessary. The minority were without in¬ 
flexible belief, without moral enthusiasm, without definite 
organisation, without any of those principles that inspire the 
heroism either of resistance or aggression. The minority 
formed a serried phalanx, animated by every motive that 
could purify, discipline, and sustain their zeal. When once 
the Christians had acquired a considerable position, the 
question of their destiny was a simple one. They must either 
be crushed or they must reign. The failure of the per¬ 
secution of Diocletian conducted them inevitably to the 
throfle. • 

It may indeed be confidently asserted that the conversion 
of the Homan Empire is so far from being of the nature of a 
miracle or suspension of the oiriinaiy principles of human 
nature, that there is scarcely any other great movement on 
record m which the causes and effects so manifestly correspond. 
The apparent anomalies of history are not inconsiderable, but 
they must be sought for in other quarters. That within the 
narrow limits and scanty population of the Greek States 
^should have arisen men who, in almost every conceivable form 
of genius, in philosophy, in epic, dramatic and lyric poetiy, 
in written and spoken eloquence, in stafr^manship, in sculp¬ 
ture, ill painting, and proi^bly also in music, riiould have 


■Zosimw. 
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attained almost or altogether the highest limits of hninan per* 
feotion—that the creed of Mohammed should have preserved^ 
its pure monotheism and its freedom from all idolatrous 
tendencies, when adopted by vast populations in that in¬ 
tellectual condition in which, under all other creeds,a gross and^ 
material worship has proved inevitable, both these are focts 
which we can only very imperfectly explain. Considerations 
of climate, and still more of political, social, and intellectual 
customs and institutions, may palliate the first difficalty,and 
the attitude Mohammed assumed to art may supply us with a 
partial explanation of the second; but I suppose that, after 
all has been said, most persons will feel that they are in 
presence of phenomena very exceptional and astonishing. 
The first rise of Christianity in Judsea is a subject wholly 
apart &om this book. We are examining only the subsequent 
movement in the Homan Empire. Of tliis movement it may 
be boldly asserted that the assumption of a moral or in¬ 
tellectual miracle is utterly gratuitous. Never before was a 
religious tz'ansformation so manifestly inevitable. No other 
religion ever combined so many forms of attraction as 
Christianity, both finm its intrinsic excellence, and fn>zu its 
manifest adaptation to the special wants of the time. One 
great cause of its success was that it produced more heroic 
actions and formed more upright men than any other creed; 
but that it should do so was precisely what might have been 
expected. 

To these reasonings, however, those who that 

the triumph of Christianity in Home is naturally inexplicable, 
reply by pointing to the persecutions which Christianity had 
to encounter. As this subject is one on which many mia* 
conceptions exist, and as it is of extreme importai^ on 
account of its connection with later pei'secutions, it will be 
necessary briefly to discuss it. 

It is manifest that the reasons that may induce a ruler to 
suppress by force some fimns of religious worship or opinioii, 
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ace very various. He ftiay do so on moral grounds, because 
directly or indirectly produce immorality; or on loligious 
grounds, because he believes them to be o^naiye to the 
Deity; or on political grounds, because they are injurious 
e%her to the State or to the Goyemment; or on corrupt 
gtoimds, because he desires to gratify some yindictiye or 
avaricdouB passion. Erom the simple &ct, therefore, of a 
religious ])ersecution we cannot at once infer the principles 
of the persecutor, but must eiiamine in detail by which of the 
above motiyes, or by what combination of them, he has been 
actuated. 

Now, the persecution which has taken place at the instiga¬ 
tion of the Chiistian priests diders in some respects broadly 
from all others. It has been far more sustained, systematic, 
and unflinching. It has been directed not merely against 
acts of worship, but also against speculatiye opinions. It has 
been supported not merely as a right, but also as a duty. It 
lias been adyocated in a whole literature of theology, by the 
classes that are especially devout, and by the most opposing 
sects, and it has inyariably declined in conjunction with a 
large ^riion of theological dogmas. 

1 have elsewhere examined in great detail the history of 
peisecutions by ChiistianB, and have endeavoured to show 
that, while exceptional causes have undoubtedly occasionally 
occurred, they were, in the overwhebning majority of cases, 
simply the natm-al, legitimate, and inevitable consequence of 
a certain portion of the received theology. That portion is the 
doctrine that correct theological opinions are essential to 
salvation, and that theological error necessarily involves 
guilt. To these two opinions may be distinctly traced 
almost lull the sufferings that Christian persecutors have 
caused, almost all the obstructions they have thrown in the 
path of human progress; and those sufferings have been so 
grievous that it may be reasonably questioned whether 
supeiutition has not often proved a greater ctu-se than vice, 
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and that obsti'uction was so pertinaci^hB, that the conUtM}tio!i 
oC theological influence has been at once the best meA8ui*9| 
and the essential condition of intellectusd advance. The 
notion that he might himself be possibly mistaken in bis 
opinions, which alone could cause a man who was thoroughly 
imbued with these prino^les to shrink from peisecutiii*, was 
excluded by the theological virtue of fluth, which, whatever 
else it might involve, implied at least an absolute unbroken 
certainty, and led the devotee to regard all doubt, and 
therefore aU action based upon doubt, as sin. 

To this general cause of Christian persecution I have 
shown that two subsidiary influences may be joined. A laige 
portion of theological etlucs was derived from writings in 
which religious massacres, on the whole the most ruthless 
and sanguinaty upon record, were said to have been directly 
enjoined by the Deity, in which the duty of suppressing 
idolatry by force was given a greater prominence than any 
article of the moral code, and in which the spirit of intolerance 
has found its most eloquent and most passionate expressions.^ 
Besides this, the destiny theologians represented as awaiting 
the misbeliever was so ghastly and so appalling as to render 
it almost childish to lay any stress upon the earthly suflering 
that might be inflicted in the extirpation of error. 

That these are the true causes of the great bulk of 
Christian persecution, I believe to be one of the most certain 
as well as one of the most impoi*tant &ct8 in history. For 
the detailed proof 1 can only refer to what I have elirowhera 
written; but 1 may here notice that that proof combines 
eveiy conceivable kind of evidence that in such a question 
can be demanded. It can be shown that these prindples 
would naturally lead men to persecute. It can shown 
that firom the time of Constantine to the time when the 

* *Do 1 not hate them, 0 Lord, that hate thee?—yea, 1 hate them 
with a ptnfect hatred.* 
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mtionalutic spirit wrested the bloodstained sword from the 
p|iestlj band, peisecbtion was uniformly defended upon 
them^ defended in long, learned, and elaborate treatises, by 
the best and greatest men the Church had produced, by sects 
tlUt differed on almost all other points, by multitudes who 
proved in every conceivable manner the purity of their zeal. 
It can be shown, too, that toleration began with the distinction 
between fundamental and non-fundamental doctrines, ex- 
p^ded in exact proportion to the growing latitudiiiarianism, 
and triumphed only when indifference to dogma had become 
a prevailing sentiment among legislators. It was only when 
the battle had been won—when ^e anti-dogmatic party, 
acting in opposition to the Church, had rendered persecution 
impossible—that the great body of theologians revised their 
arguments, and discovered that to punish men for their 
opinions was wholly at vaiiance with their faith. With the 
merits of this pleasing though somewhat tardy conversioii I 
am not now concerned; but few persons, 1 think, can follow 
the history of Christian persecution without a feeling of 
extreme astonishment that some modem writers, not content 
with Inaintaining that the doctrine of exclusive salvation 
ought not to have produced peiuecution, have ventured, in 
defiance of the unanimous testimony of the theologians of so 
many centuries, to dilute the plain historical fimt that it did 
produce it. They argue that the Pagans, who did not believe 
in exclusive salvation', persecuted, and that therefore that 
doctrine cannot be the cause of persecution. The answer is 
lhat no sane man ever maintained that all the persecutions 
on record were from the same source. We can prove by the 
clearest evidence that Christian persecutions sprang chiefly 
'from thb causes I have alleged. The causes of Pagan perae- 
outions, though different, are equally manifest, and I shall 
proceed shortly to indicate them. 

They were partly political and partly mligions. The 
Qovemments In most of the ancient States, in the earlier 
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Btagns of their existence, undertook complete education 
of the people; professed to control and radiate all the deta^s 
of theii* social life, even to th^ dresses they wore, or the 
dishes that were served upon their tables; and, in a word, to 
mould their whole lives and characters into a uniform t^>e. 
Hence, aU organisations and corporations not connected with 
the State, and especially all that emanated from foreign 
countries, were looked upon with distrust or antipathy. But 
this antipathy was gi'eatly strengthened by a religious con¬ 
sideration. Ho belief was more deeply I'ooted in the ancient 
mind than that good or bad fortune sprang from the inter- 
vention of spiritual beings, and that to neglect the sacred 
rites was to bring down calamity upon the city. In the 
diminutive Greek States, where the function of the Govern¬ 
ment was immensely enlarged, a strong intolerance existed, 
which extended for some time not merely to practices, but to 
writings and discourses. The weU-known persecutions of 
Anaxagoras, Theodorus, Diagoras, Stilpo, and Socrates; the 
laws of Plato, which were as opposed to religious as to domestic 
freedom; and the existence in Athens of an inquisitorial 
tribunal,* sufficiently attested it. But long before,, thO final 
ruin of Greece, speculative liberty had been fully attained. 
The Epicurean and the Sceptical sdtLools developed unmolested, 
and even in the days of Socrates, Aristophanes was able to 
ridicule the gods upon the stage. 

In the earlier days of Borne religion was looked upon as 
a function of the State; its chief object was to make the gods 
auspicious to the national policy,^ and its principal ceremonies 
were performed at the direct command of the Senate. The 
national theory on religious mattera was that the best religion 

* See Benan's ApoireSt p. 814. — Eist, des Tr<m premiJn SUeleSf 

*M. Presseos^ very truly sajw tome i. p. 192. Montesquieu has 
of the Bomans, * Leur religion £tait written an interestiDg essay on the 
essentiellement un art—I’ait de mlitical nature of the Boman ro' 
d4couvrir les desseins des dieux et ligion. 
d’agir snr eux par des rites varies.' 
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ifl always iliat of a mAi's own country. At the same iime, 

widest tolerance was granted to the religions of conquered 
nations. The temples of every god were respected by the 
Boman army. Before besieging a dty, the Eomans were 
^cttstomed to supplicate the presiding deities of that dty. 
With the single exception of the Dimids, whose human sacri¬ 
fices it was thought a matter of humanity to suppress, ‘ and 
whose fierce rebellions it was thought necessary to crush, the 
teachers of ail national religions continued unmolested by the 
conqueror. 

This policy, however, applied specially to religions rites 
practised in ihe countries in which they were indigenous. 
The liberty to be granted to the vast confluence of strangei*s 
attracted to Italy during the Empire was another question. 
In the old Bepublican days, when the censors regulated with 
the most despotic authority the minutest aflairs of life, and 
when the national religion was interwoven with every detail 
of political and even domestic transactions, but little liberty 
could be expected. When Oameades endeavoured to inculcate 
his universal scepticism upon the Bomans, by arguing alter* 
natety for and against the same proposition, Cato immediately 
urged the Senate to expel him from the city, lest the people 
should be corrupted by his t^hing.* For a similar reason 
all rhetoricians had been banished from the Eepublic.^ The 
most remarkable, however, and at the same time the ex¬ 
treme expression of Homan intolerance that has descended 
to us, is the advice which Maecenas is repi'esented as having 
given to Octavius Ceesar, before his accession to the throne. 
* Always,* he said, * and everywhere, worship the gods accord¬ 
ing to the rites of your country, and compel other’s to the 
same Ikorship. Pursue with your hatred and with punish- 

‘ Stteton. Claud, xxy. pear, from this last authority, that 

* Flin. Nat. vii. 31. the rhetoricians were twice ex- 

* Tacit. De Orat, zzzv.; Aul. polled, 

Odl. Noei, xv. 11. It would ap- 
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oients those who introduce foreign religtons, not only fbr the 
sahe of the gods—^the despiaers of whom can assuredly 
do anything great—^but also because they who inlaoduce new 
divinities entice many to use foreign laws. Hence arise con* 
spiracies, societies, and assemblies, things very unsuited te. 
an homogeneous empire. Tolerate no despiser of the gods, 
and no religious juggler. Divination is necessary, and there* 
fore let the amspioes and augurs by all means be sustained, 
and let those who will, consult them; but the magicians must 
be utterly prohibited, who, though they sometimes tdl the 
truth, more frequently, by false promises, urge men on to 
conspiracies.' ^ 

This stiiking passage ei^bits veiy clearly the extent to 
which in some minds the intolerant spirit was carried in 
antiquity, and also the blending motives that produced it. 
We should be, however, widely mistaken if we regarded it as 
a picture of the actual religious policy of the Empire. In 
order to realise this, it will be necessaiy to notice separately 
liberty of speculation and liberty of worship. 

When Asinius Pollio founded the first public library in 
Home, he placed it in the Temple of Liberty. The lesson 
which was thus taught to the literary classes was never for¬ 
gotten. It is probable that in no other period of the history 
of the world was speculative freedom so perfect as in the 
Koman Empire. Q^e fearless scrutiny of all notions of 
popular belief, displayed in the writings of Cicero, Seneca, 
Lucretius, or Lucian, did not excite an effort of repression. 
Philosophers were, indeed, persecuted by Domitian and Ves¬ 
pasian for their ardent opporition to the despotism of the 
throne,> but on their own subjects they were wholly untram- 

* Dion CaamuB, lii. 36. Most * On the hckstility of Vespasian 
historians believe that fitus speeeh to phtlosophers, see Xiphilin, bcvi. 
rej^esents the opinions, not of the 13; on that of Domitian, the 
Augastan age, W of the age of Ur$ of Hiny and the JgHeola of 
the writer imo zelatee it« Tacitus. 
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mell^. The Greek irriterB oonsoled themaelves for the ex- 
^iBctian of the independenoe of their country by the reflection 
that m the sphere of intellect the meddliog policy of the 
Grec^ States was replaced by an absolute and a mcyestic 
^fiieedom.^ The fierceness of the opposition of sects Aided 
beneath its influence. Of all the speculative conflicts of 
antiquity, that which most nearly approached the virulence 
of later theolc^cal controversies was probably that between 
the Stoics and the Epicureans; but it is well worthy of notice 
that some of the most emphatic testimonies to the moral 
goodness of Epicurus have come from the vnitings of his 
opponents. 

But the policy of the Roman rulers towards religious 
rites was veiy different fl-om, and would at first sight appear 
to be in direct opposition to, their policy towai'ds opinions 
An old law, which Cicero mentions, expressly forbade the 
introduction of new religions,^ and in the Republican days 
and the earliest days of the Empire there ai-e many instances 
of its being efifoi'ced. Thus, in a.u.c. 326, a severe drought 
having led men to seek help from new gods, the Senate 
chained,the eediles to allow none but Roman deities to be 
woi’shippod.* Lutatins, soon after the first Punic war, was 
forbidden by the Senate to consult foreign gods, * because/ 
said the historian, ‘ it was deemed light the Republic should 
be administered according to the national auspices, and not 
according to those of other lands.* ^ Duriug the second Punic 
war, a severo edict of the Senate enjoined the suppression of 
ceitain recent innovations.^ About a.u.c. 615 the prsstor 
Hiq)alus exiled those who had introduced the worship of 
the Sabasian Jupiter.*^ The lites of Bacchus, being accom- 
paiue^ by gross and scandalous obscenity, were suppressed. 

* See a remarkable passage ia ' lAry, iv. 30. 

Dion Ohiysostom, Or. Ixxx. Ik * Val. Maximus, i. 8, $ 1. 
lAbertata. ' Livy, xxv. 1. 

* CSe. De L^ih. ii. 11; Tertull. * Vid. Max. i. 8, | 3. 

dfoh V. 
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the consul, in a remarkable speech, callfeg upon the people to 
revive the religious policy of their ancestors.^ The worshijj^ 
of Isis and Serapis only gained its/ooting after a long struggle, 
and no small amount of persecution. The gross immorality 
it sometimes favoured, its wild and abject superstition, e# 
thoroughly alien to the whole character of Eoman life and 
tradition, and also the organisation of its priesthood, rendered 
it peculiarly obnoxious to the Government. When the first 
edict of suppression was issued, the people hesitated to destroy 
a temple which seemed so venemble in their eyes, and the 
consul iEndlius Paulus dispelled their feai*s by seizing on 
axe and striking the first blow himself.^ During the latter 
days of the Republic, edicts had commanded the destruction 
of the Egyptian temples. Octavius, however, in his younger 
days, favoured the new worship, but, soon after, it was again 
suppressed.^ Under Tiberius it had once moiu crept in; but 
the priests of Isis having enabled a patrician named Mundus 
to disguise himself as the god Anubis, and win the fibvours of a 
devout worshipper, the temple, by order of tho*emperor, was 
destroyed, the images were thrown into the Tiber, the priests 
were crucified, and the seducer was banished.^ Under jiheSjame 
emjDeror four thousand persons were exiled to Sardinia, as 
affected with Jewish and Egyptian superstitions. They were 
commissioned to repress robbers; but it was at the same time 


' See the account of these pro¬ 
ceedings, and of the very remark¬ 
able speech of Postumius, in Livy, 
xxxix. 8-19. Postamitis notices the 
old prohibition of foreign rites, and 
thus explains it: — * Judicabant 
enim prudentissimi viri omnis 
divini humanique juris, nihil seque 
dissolvendsB religionis esse, quam 
ubi non patrio sed externo ritu 
■acrificaretur.’ The Senate, though 
suppressing these rites on account 
of the outrageous immoralities con¬ 


nected with them, decreed, that if 
any one thought it a matter of re¬ 
ligious duty to perform religious 
ceremonies to B^chus, he should 
be allowed to do so on applying for 
permission to the Senate, provided 
there were not more than five as¬ 
sistants, no common purse,|md no 
presiding priest. 

^ Val, Max. i. 8 
' See Dion Cassius, xl. 47; xUL 
26; xlvii. 16; liv. 6. 

* Joseph. Antiq, xviii. 8. 
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added, with a charaiteristic scorn, that if they died through 
the uuhealthiness oi the climate, it would be but a * small loss/* 

These measures represent together a considerable amount 
of religious repression, but they were produced exclusively 
'hj notions of policy or discipline. They grew out of that 
intense national spirit which sacrificed every other interest 
to the State, and resisted every form of innovation, whether 
secular or religious, that could impair the unity of the nationid 
type, and dissolve the discipline which the predoininance of 
the militaiy spirit and the stem government of the BepubliC’ 
had formed. They wem also, in some cases, the result of 
moral scandals. When, however, it became evident that the 
internal condition of the Republic was unsuited for the 
Empire, the rulers frankly acquiesced in the change, and 
from the time of Tiberius, with the single exception of the 
Christians, perfect liberty of worship seems to have been 
granted to the professors of all religions in Rome.^ The 
old law upon the subject was not revoked, but it was not 
generally eiJorced. Sometimes the new creeds were expressly 
authorised. Sometimes they were lacitly permitted. With 
a sftiglp exception, all the religions of the world raised their 
heads unmolested in the ‘ Holy City.' * 

The liberty, however, of professing and practising a 
foreign worship did not dispense the Roman from the obliga¬ 
tion of performing also the sacrifices or other religious rites 
of his own land. It was here that whatever religious 
fanaticism mingled with Fagan persecutions was displayed. 
Eusebius teUs us that religion was divided by the Romans 

* Tacit AnnaL ii. 85. appear that this measure was in- 

* Tacitus relates {Ann. xi. 15) tended to interfere with any other 
that under Claudius a seuatus con- form of worship. 

sultus ordered the pontiffs to take *' Sacrosanctam istam ciritatem 

care that the old Boman (or, more aceedo.*—Apuleius, Metam. lib. x. 
I^perly, Etruscan) system of divi- It is said that there were at one 
nation was observed, since the in- time no less than 420 mdes sacra 
flux of foreign superstitions had in Borne. Nieupoort, Ik RUibn* 
led to ito disuse; but it does not Bomanorvm{Vt\%\ p. 276. 

D n 2 
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into three parts—^ihe mythology, or legends that had de¬ 
scended from the poets; the interpretationB or theories by ^ 
which the philosophers endeaYou^ to rationalise, filter, or 
explain away these legends; and the ritual or official religions 
ob^rvances. In the first two spheres perfect liberty wa%| 
accorded, but the ritual was placed under the control of the 
Government, and was made a matter of compulsion.^ In 
order to realise the strength of the feeling that supported it^ 
we must rememlx^r that the multitude firmly beUoved that 
the prosperity and advei’sity cf the Empire depended chiefly 
upon the zeal or indiflbreuce that was shown in con ciliat ing 
the national divinities, and also that the philosophers, as I 
have noticed in.the last chapter, for the most part not only 
practised, but waimly defended, the official observances. 
The love of truth in many forms was exhibited among the 
Pagan philosophers to a degree which has never been sur¬ 
passed ; blit there was one form in which it was absolutely 
unknown. The belief that it is wrong for a man in religious 
matter’s to act a lie, to sanction by his presench and by bis 
example what he regards as baseless su|>erstitions, had no 
place in the ethics of antiquity. The religious fle^bflity 
which polytheism had originally genei’ated, the strong poli¬ 
tical feeling that pervaded all classes, and also the manifest 
imixrssibility of making philosophy the creed of the ignorant, 
had rendered nearly univeiml among philosophers a state of 
feeling which is often exhibited, but rarely openly professed, 
among ourselves.* The religious opinions of men had but 

' Euseb. Evang. iv. 1 . them: * Deorum injurias diis enne.’ 

Fontenallo says very truly, ‘ II y a —Tacit. AntuU. i. 73. 
lieu de croire quo chez loo payens * The most melancholy modem 
la religion n’estoit qu’tme pratique, instance 1 remember is a letter 
dont la speculation estoit indiffS- of Hume to a young man w|o was 
rente. Faites conime les autres et thinking of taking orders, but who, 
croyez ce qu’il vous plaira.’—HfsA in the course of his studies, became 
des Oracles, p. 96. It was a saying a complete sceptic. Hume strongly 
of Tilieriue, that it is for the gods advised him not to allow this con- 
to care for the ityuries done to siderution to interfere ^th his 
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little influence on tieir religious practices, and the sceptic 
^considered it not merely lawful, but a duty, to attend the ob¬ 
servances of his country. No one did more to scatter the 
ancient superstitions than 01061 * 0 , who was himself an augur, 
land, who strongly asserted the duty of complying with the 
national rites. ^ Seneca, having recounted in the most derisive 
terms l^e absurdities of the popular worship, concludes his 
enumei'ation by declaring that ‘ the sage will observe all these 
things, not as pleasing to the Divinities, but as commanded 
by the law,’ and that he should remember ' that his worahip 
is due to custom, not to belief.’ ^ Epictetus, whose austere creed 
rises to the purest monotheism, teaches as a fundamental 
religious maxim that every man in his devotions should * con¬ 
form to the customs of his country.** The Jews and Chris¬ 
tians, who alone infused to do so, were the representatives of 
a moral principle that was unknown to the Pagan world. 

It ^ould be remembered, too, that the Oriental custom 
of deifying emperors having been introduced into Home, to 
bum incense before their statues had become a kind of test 
of loyalty. This adoration does not, it is true, appear to have 
im^ioj any particular article of belief, and it was probably 
resided by most men as we regard the application of the 
term * Sacred Majesty’ to a sovereign, and the custom of 
kneeling in his presence j but it was esteemed inconsistent 
with Christianity, and the conscientious refusal of the 
Christians to comply with it aroused a feeling resembling 
that which was long produced in Chi'istendom by the refusal 
of Quakers to comply with the usages of courts. 

career. (Burton, Life of Hume, tanqnamlegibus juseanontaxiqtistn 
vot. u. pp. 187, 188.) The utilita- diia grata. . . . Meminerimns cul- 
riair^nnciples of the philosopher tom ejns magis ad morem qoani ad 
were doubuess at the rooc of his rem pertinere.’— St. Aug. l>e Oiv, 
judgment. Dei, vi. 10. St. Augustine de- 

^ De Diinnat. ii. 38; De Nat Uounces this view with great power. 
Dear. ii. 8. See, too, Laciantius. Inet. DivAu 3. 

' * Qxm omnia sapiens senrabit ' Shiehirid. zxxi. 
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The obligation to perform the sacresl rites of an idola¬ 
trous worship, if rigidly enforced, would'have amounted, in ^ 
the case of the Jews and the Christians, to a complete pro¬ 
scription. It does not, however, appear that the Jews wmre 
over persecuted on this ground. They formed a large an^4 
influential colony m Borne. They retained undiminished, in 
the midst of the Pagan population, their exclusive habits, 
refusing not merely all religious coinmimion, but most social 
intercourse with the idolaters, occupying a separate quarter 
of the city, and sedulously practising their distinctive rites. 
Tiberius, as we have seen, appears to have involved them in 
his proscription of Egyptian superstitions; but they were 
usually perfectly unmolested, or were molested only when 
their riotous conduct had attracted the attention of the 
rulers. The Government was so far &om compelling them 
to perform acts contrary to their religion, that Augustus ex- 
pi-cssly changed the day of the distribution of com, in order 
that they might not be reduceil to the alternative of forfeiting 
their share, or of breaking the Sabbath.* ‘ 

It appears, then, that the old Bepublican intolerwace had 
in the Empire been so modified as almost to have disappeafed. 
The liberty of speculation and discussion was entirdy un¬ 
checked. The liberty of practising foreign religious rites, 
though ostensibly limited by the law against unauthorised 
leligions, was after Tiljerius equally secure. The liberty of 
abstaining from the official national rites, though more pre¬ 
carious, was fully conceded to the Jews, whose Jealoui^ 
idolatry was in no degree inferior to that of the Ohiistians. 
It remains, then, to examine what were the causes of the 
very exceptional fanaticism and animosity that were directed 
against the latter. 

The first cause of the persecution of the Christians was 
the religious notion to which I have already referred. The 


* This is noticed by Philo. 
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belief that our worl(^is goremed by isolated acts of Divine 
intervention, and that, in consequence, every great calamity, 
Vhether physical, or militaiy, or political, may be regarded 
as a punishment or a warning, was the basis of tiie whole 
^ligious system of antiquity.^ In the days of the Bepublic 
every famine, pestilence, or drought was followed by a search¬ 
ing investigation of the sacred rites, to ascertain what 
irregularity or neglect had caused the Divine anger, and two 
instances are recoiried in which vestal virgins were put to 
death because their unchastlty was believed to have provoked 
a national calamity.^ It might appear at first sight tiiat the 
fanaticism which this belief would naturally produce would 
have been directed against the Jews as Bti*ongly as against 
the Christians; but a moment’s reflection is sufficient to ex 
plain the difference. The Jewish religion was essentially 
conservative and unexpansive. Although, in the passion 
for Oriental religions, many of tiio Homans had begun to 
piactise its ceremonies, there was no spirit of proselytism in 
the sect; and it is probable that almost all wbo followed this 
religion, to the exclusion of others, were of Hebrew nation¬ 
ality. The Christians, on the other hand, were ardent mis- 
sionari^; they were, for the most part, Homans who had 
thrown off the allegiance of their old gods, and their activity 
was so great that from a very early period the temples were 


' The ship ia which the atheist 
Diagoras stuled was once'nearly 
wre^ed by a tempest, and the 
sailors declared that it was a just 
retribution from the gods because 
they had received tlie philosopher 
into their vessel. Diagoras, point¬ 
ing la the other ships that were 
tosSiei^by the same storm, asked 
whether they imagined there was 
a Diagoras in each. (Oic. De Nat. 
Ikar. lii 37.) 

* The vestal Oppia was put to 


death because the diviners attri¬ 
buted to her unchaatity certain 
‘prodigies in the heavens,’ that 
had alarmed the people at the be¬ 
ginning of the war with Veii. 
(Livy, ii. 42.) The vestal Urbiiiia 
was buried alive on account of a 
plague that bad fallen upon the 
Roman women, which was attri¬ 
buted to her incontinenoa, and 
which ia said to have ceased sud¬ 
denly upon her execution. (Dion. 
Haliear. iz.) 
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in some districts almost deserted.* fjgsides thiS| the Jews 
simp ly abstained from and despised the religions aroiind them.^ 
The Christians denounced them as the worship of demons, 
and lost no opportunity of insulting them. It is not, there¬ 
fore, surprising that the populace should have been firmly# 
convinced that every great catastrophe that occurred was 
due to the presence of the enemies of the gods. * If the 
Tiber asceni to the walls,* says Tertullian, ‘ or if the Nile 
does not over-flow the fieltis, if the heaven refuses its rain, 
if the earth quakes, if famine and pestilence desolate the land, 
immediately the cry is i-aised, “ The Christians to the lions! ^ 

* There is no rain^-the Christians are the cause,’ had become 
a popular pixiverb in Eorne.^ Earthquakes, which, on ac¬ 
count of their peculiai*ly appalling, and, to ignorant men, 
mysterious nature, have played a very large part in the 
history of superstition, were frequent and terrible in the 
Asiatic provinces, and in three or four instances the persecu¬ 
tion of the Christians may be distinctly traced to the fanati¬ 
cism they produced. « 

There is no par-t of ecclesiastical history more curious 
than the effects of this belief in alternately assisting or 
impeding the pi*ogr*ess of diflereut Churches. In t^e first 
throe centuries of Christian history, it was the cause of fear¬ 
ful sufferings to the faith; but even then the Christians 
usually accepted the theory of their adversaries, though they 
differed concerning its application. Tertullian and Cyprian 
strongly maintained, sometimes that the calamities were due 
to the anger of the Almighty against idolatry, sometimeB 
that they were intended to avenge the persecution of the 
truth. A collection was early made of men who, having 

been hostile to the Christian faith, had died by some horrible 

- 

‘ Pliny, in his famous latter to * Tert Apol. xl. See, too, Oy^an, 
Trajan abiemt the Christians, notices contra Dturntrian., and Arom i>ius, 
that this had been the case in Apol. lib. i. it- 

* St. Aug. De Cfiv. JM, ii. 8. " ' 
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death, and their death# were pronounced to be Divixie pcmiah* 
gients.^ The victory which eetablished the power o£ the 
fo'et Christian emperor, and the sudden deatii c£ Arius, 
were afterwaids accepted as decasive proofs of the truth of 
Dhristianity, and of the falsehood of Arianism.* But soon 
the manifest signs of the dissolution of the Empire revived 
the zeal of the Pagans, who began to reproach themselves 
for their ingratitude to then* old gods, and who recognised in 
the calamities of their country the vengeance of an insulted 
Heaven. When the altar of Victory was removed com 
temptuously from the Senate, when the sacred college of the 
vestals was suppressed, when, above all, the armies of Alaric 
encircled the Imperial city, angry murmurs arose which dis- 
tobed the Christians in their triumph. The standing-point 
of the theologians was then somewhat altered. St. Ambrose 
dissected with the most unsparing rationalism the theory 
that ascribed the national decline to the suppression of the 
vestals, traced it to all its consequences, and exposed all its 
absui’dities. *Orosius wrote bis histoiy to prove that great 
misfortunes had bc&llen the Empire before its conveimon. 
Sal's^bn. wrote his treatise on Providence to prove tliatthe 

* Instances of this kind are given Eusebins assigns to Constantine, 
by TertnUian Jd 8oa^la7n, and the some even written by his own hand, 
whole treatise On the Deaths of the how, almost exclusively, he dwells 
PenenUorSf attributed to Lactan- on this worldly superiority of the 
tins, is a development of the same God adored by tha Christians over 
theory. St.Cyprian*8 treatise against those of the heathens, and the 
Demetrianus throws mneh light on visible temporal advantages which 
the mode of thought of the Chris- attend on the worship of Chris 
tians of his time. In the later his- tianity. His own victory, and the 
torians, anecdotes of adversaries of disasters of his enemies, are his con- 
the Chorch dying horrible deaths elusive evidences of Christianity.*— 
becanm very numerous. They were Hilmau, Hiet, qf Early Christianity 
raid Socially to have been eaten (ed. 1867). vol. ii. p. 327- * It was 
. hy'^worms. Hftany examples of this a standing ar^ment of Athanasius, 
km<^are collected by Jortin. {Re- that the deau of Arius was a suf- 
vutrkeon Eedes. Hiet. vol. i. p. 432.) ficient refutation of his heresy.*— 
f ^ ' It is remarkable, in all ^e Ibid. p. 382. 

prodamations and docameats which 
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barbaiiaa invasions were a Divine judgment on the tmmo* 
rality of the Ohri&tians. St. Augustine concentrated all hj% 
genius on a great work, written under the impression of the 
invasion of Alaric^ and intended to prove that * the cily of 
God ’ was not on eaith, and that the downiEall of the Empit# 
need therefore cause no disquietude to the Christians. St. 
Gregory the Great contmually represented the calamities of 
Italy as warnings foreboding the destruction of the world. 
When Borne sank finally before the barbarian hosts, it would 
seem as though the doctrine that temporal success was the 
proof of Divine favour* must be finally abandoned. But the 
Christian clergy disengaged their cause from that of the 
ruined Empii'e, proclaimed its downfall to be a fulfilment of 
prophecy and a Divine judgment, confronted the barbarian 
conquer'ors in all the msjesty of their sacred office, and 
overawed them in the very moment of their victory. In the 
conversion of the uncivilised tribes, the doctrine of special 
intervention occupied a commanding place. The Burgundians, 
when defeated by the Huns, resolved, as a la^ resource, to 
place themselves under the protection of the .Homan God 
whom they vaguely believed to be the most powerful^and the 
whole nation in consequence embraced Cliristianity.^ In a 
critical moment of a great battle, Clovis iiivoked the assist¬ 
ance of the God of his wife. The battle was won, and he, 
with many thousands of Franks, was converted to the faith. ^ 
In England, the conversion of Northumbria was partly, and 
the conversion of Mercia was mainly, due to the belief that 
the Divine interposition had secured the victory of a Christian 
king.® A Bulgarian prince was driven into the Chuioh by 
the terror of a pestilence, and he speedily effected the con¬ 
version of his subjects.^ The destriiclion of so ^jmany 

' SocKites, Beel. Hist., vii. 30. * Milman's iMtin ChrUtiani^ 

* Ghreg. Tur. ii. 30, 81. Clovis (od. 1867), vol. ii. pp. 286-246. 
wrote to St. Avitus, * Your faith is * Ibid. vol. iii. p. 248. 
our victory.’ 
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shrines, and the defea#of so manj Chriotian armies, by the 
j^owers of Mohammed; the disastrous and ignominious 
oTorthrow of the Crusaders, who went forth protected by 
all the blessings of the Church, were unable to impair the 
bMief. All through the middle ages, and for some cen¬ 
turies alter the middle ages had passed, every startling cata¬ 
strophe was regarded as a punishment, or a warning, or a 
sign of the approaching termination of the world. Churches 
and monasteries were built. Beligious societies were 
founded. Penances were performed. Jews were massacred, 
and a long catalogue might be given of the theories by 
which men attempted to connect every vicissitude of fortune, 
and every convulsion of nature, with the wranglings of 
theologians. Thus, to give but a few examples: St. Ambrose 
confidently asserted that the death of Maximus was a conse¬ 
quence of the crime he had committed in compelling the 
Christians to rebuild a Jewish synagogue they had destroyed.^ 
Cue of the laws in the Justinian code, directed against the 
Jews, Samaritans, and Pagans, expressly attributes to them 
the sterility of the soil, which in an earlier age the Pagans 
had so ofiten attributed to the Christians.^ A volcanic erup¬ 
tion that broke out at the commencement of the iconoclastic 
persecution was adduced as a clear proof that the Divine 
anger was aroused, according to one party, by the hostility 
of the emperor to the sacred images; according to the other 
party, by his sinfiil hesitatio 4 in extirpating idolatry.^ Bodin, 
in a later age, considered that the early death of the sovereign 


' xl. 

^ * An diutius perferimus mutari 
tomporim vices, irata coeli tem- 
perie? Faganorum exacerbata 
perfidia neacit natune libramenta 
servare. Unde enim ver solitam 
gratiam abjnravit ? ^ unde sestaa, 
mease jejuna, laborioaum agrico- 
1am in spe deatitnit aristamm? 


unde hyemis intemperata ferocitas 
uberitatem terrarum penetrabili 
frigore sterilitatis Isesione damna- 
vit i nisi quod ad impietatis via- 
dictam trwait lege aua^ natum 
decretum.’ — Novell, lii. Theodos. 
DeJudmia, Samaritanis, eiffaret^. 

*Milnian’s Latin Chriafianity, 
vol. ii. p. 354. 
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who commanded the massacre of St. tBartholomew was due 
to what he deemed the master crime o^ that soTereign*s reigi^. 
He had spared the life of a famous soi'cerer.' In the stamggles 
that followed the Beformation, physical calamities were con¬ 
tinually ascribed in one age to the tolei'etion, in another* 
the endowment, of either* hei’esy or Popery.* Sometimes, 
however, they were traced to the theatre, and sometimes to 
the writings of freethinkers. But gradually, and almost in¬ 
sensibly, these notions fiided away. The old language is often 
heard, but it is no longer realised and operative, and the 
doctrine which played so large a part in the history of the 
world has ceased to exercise any appreciable influence upon 
the actions of mankind. 

In addition to this religious motive, which acted chiefly 
upon the vulgar, there was a political motive which I'endered 
Christianity obnoxious to the educated. The Church con¬ 
stituted a vast, highly organised, and in many respects secret 
society, and as such was not only distmctly illegal, but was 
also in the very highest degree calculated to excite the appre¬ 
hensions of the Goveniment. There was no principle in the 
Imperial policy more stubbornly upheld than the si:^)p^ssion 
of all corpomtions that might be made the nuclei of revolt. 
The extent to which this policy was carried is stoikingly 
evinced by a letter from Tiujan to Pliny, in which the 
emperor forbade the formation even of a guild of firemen, on 
the ground that they would constitute an assodation and 
hold meetings.* In siich a state of feeling, the existence of a 
vast association, governed by countless functionaries, shroud¬ 
ing its meetings and some of its doctrines in impenetrable 
obscurity, evoking a degree of attachment and devotion 


* Dkmfmom/finie dea Soreierst p. 

162 . 

‘See a cunous instaneo in 
Bayle’s Diciionary, art. ‘ Vexgeriiu.’ 

* Pliny, l^.x. 43. 'Knyan noticed 


that Nicomedia was peenliarly titr* 
bnlent On the edict against the 
hetasrisB^ or associations, see ^ 
X. 97. 
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greater than could be elicited by the State, ramifying through 

whole extent of tHb empire, and reetlessly extending ite 
influence, would nat^irally arouse the strongest apprehension. 
That it did so is clearly recognised by the Christian apologists. 

however, justly retorted upon the objectors the impossi¬ 
bility of showing a single instance in which, in an age of con¬ 
tinual conspiracies, the numei*ous and persecuted Christians 
had proved diifloyal. Whatever wo may think of their doc¬ 
trine of passive obedience, it is impossible not to admire the 
oonstan<^ with which they clung to it, when all their interests 
were the other way. But yet the Pagans were not altogether 
wrong in regarding the new association as fatal to the great¬ 
ness of the Empire. It consisted of men who regarded the 
Homan Empire as a manifestation of Antichrist, and who 
looked forward with passionate longing to its destruction. 
It substituted a now enthusiasm for that patriotism which 
was the very life-blood of the national existence. Many of 
tho Chnstians deemed it wrong to flght for their country. 
* All of them a^ired to a type of character, and were actuated 
by hopes and motives, wholly inconsistent with that proud 
uiartiBl ardour by which the triumphs of Rome had been 
won, and by which alone her impending ruin could bo 
averted. 

The aims and principles of this association were very 
imperfectly understood. The greatest and best of the Pagans 
spoke of it as a hateful superstition, and the phrase they 
most frequently reiterated,'when speaking of its members, 
was * enemies' or * haters of the human race.’ Such a charge, 
directed persistently against men whose main principle was 
the supreme excellence of love, and whose charity unques- 
• tionablj rose flir above that of any other dass, was probably 
due in the first place to the unsocial habits of the converts, 
who deemed it necessary to abstain from all the forms of 
public amusement, to refuse to illuminate their houses, or 
hang garlands from their portals in honour of the national 
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tsTOmphs, and wlio somevliat ostentaidoosly exhibited them- 
sdives as separate and alien from their countrymen. It ta^ 
also have arisen from a knowledge of the popular Christian 
doctrine about the future destiny of Pagans. When the 
Roman learnt what fate the Christian assigned to the hevies 
and sages of his nation, and to the immense mass of his living 
fellow-countrymen, when he was told that the destruction of 
the once glorious Empire to which he belonged was one of 
the most fervent asph’ations of the Church, his feelings were 
very likely to clothe themselves in such language as I have 
cited. 

But, in addition to the general charges, spedHc accusa¬ 
tions ^ of the grossest kind were directed against Christian 
morals. At a time when the moral standard was very low, 
they were charged with deeds so atrocious as to scandalise the 
most corrupt. They were represented as habitually, in their 
secret assemblies, celebrating the most licentious orgies, 
feeding on human flesh, and then, the lights having been 
extinguished, indulging in promiscuous, and especially in 
incestuous, intercourse. The persistence with which th^ 
accusations were made is shown by the great prominence they 
occupy, both in the writings of the apologists and in the 
narrations of the persecutions. That these charges were 
absolutely false will now be questioned by no one. The 
Fathers were long able to challenge their adversaria to pro¬ 
duce a single instance in which any other crime than his 
faith was proved against a martyr, and they urged with a 
just and noble pride that whatever doubt there might be of 
the truth of the Christian doctrines, or of the Divine oiigin 
of the Christian miracles, there was at least no doubt that 
Christianity had transformed the characters of mu^titudeB, • 
vivifled the cold heart by a new enthusiasm, redeemed, re- 

* All the apologists are full of useful and learned work, Kortholt^ 
these charges. The chief passages De Caltmniis eotUra Ckri^iant». 
have been collected in that very (Cologne, 1683.) 
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generated, and emanoi{>ated the most depraved of mankind, 
j^’oble lives, crowned by heroic deaths, were the best argu¬ 
ments of the inlhnt Church.^ Their enemies themselves not 
unfrequently acknowledged it. The love shown by the early 
iIhristiBiis to their suffering brethren has never been more 
emphatically attested than by Lucian,^ or the beautiful sim¬ 
plicity of their worship than by Pliny,® or their ardent 
charity than by Julian.^ There was, it is true, another side 
to the picture ; but even when the moral standard of Chris¬ 
tians was greatly lowei-ed, it was lowered only> to that of the 
community about them. 

These calumnies were greatly encouiaged by the eccle¬ 
siastical rule, which withheld from the unbaptised all know¬ 
ledge of some of the more mysterious doctrines of the 
Church, and veiled, at least, one of its ceremonies in great 
obscurity. Vague rumours about the nature of that sacia- 
mental feast, to which none but the baptised Christian was 
suffered to penetrate, and which no ecclesiastic was permitted 
* to explain either to the catechumens or to the world, were 
probably the origin of the chaige of cannibalism; while the 
Agajise or love feasts, the ceremony of the kiss of love, and 
the pecuHai' and, to the Pagans, perhaps unintelligible, 
language in which the Christians proclaimed themselves one 
body and fellow-mombers in Christ, may have suggested the 
other charges. The eager credulity with which equally base¬ 
less accusations against the Jews were for centuries believed, 
illustrates the* readiness wim which they were accepted, and 
the ex.tremely imperfect system of police which rendered the 
verification, of secret crimes very * difficult, had no doubt 
gn^tly enlarged the sphere of calunmy. But, m addition 
to the^ considerations, the orthodox were in some respects 
exceedbgly unfortunate. In the eyes of the Pagans they 

^ Justin Martyr tells us it was * Peregrinus. 
the brave deaths of the ChristianB * x. 9T> 

that converted him. (Apol. ii. 12.) * ii. 
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wtire regaixied as a sect of Jews; aad^the Jews, on account 
of their continual riots, their inextinguishable hatred of th^ 
Gentile world, ^ and the atrocities that frequently accom¬ 
panied their rebellions, had early excited the angar and the 
contempt of the Pagans. On the other hand, the Jew, wbg 
deemed the abandonment of the law the most heinous of 
crimes, and whose patriotism only shone with a fiercer fiame 
amid the calamities of his nation, regarded the Christian 
with an implacable hostility. Scorned or hated by those 
around him, his temple levelled with the dust, and the last 
vestige of his independence destroyed, he clung with a 
desperate tenacity to the hopes and privileges of his ancient 
creed. In his eyes the Christians were at once apostates 
and traitors. He could not forget that in the last dark hour 
of his country’s agony, when the armies of the Gentile 
encompassed Jerusalem, and when the hosts of the fiiithful 
flocked to its defence, the Christian Jews had abandoned the 
fortunes of their race, and refused to bear any part in the 
heroism and the sufferings of the closing scene. They had 
proclaimed that the promised Messiah, who was to restore 
the faded glories of Isiael, had already come; that the privi¬ 
leges which were so long the monopoly of a single people had 
passed to the Gentile world; that the race which was once 
supremely blest was for all future time to be accursed among 
mankind. It is not, therefore, surprising that there should 
have arisen between the two creeds an animosity which 
Paganism could never rival. While the Christians viewed 
with too much exultation the calamities that fell upon the 
prostrate people,^ whose cup of bitterness they were destined 

* Jttreoal describes the popular Quaesitum ad fontem solos dedu* 
estimate of the Jews :— cere rerpos.* r 

‘Tradidit arcano quodcunque jSM. xiz. t02~105. 

Tolumine Moses; _ It is not true that the Mosaic la« 

Non monstrare rias, eadem nisi contains these precepts, 
sacra colenti, * See Merivale'a Hi»t. qf Some. 

vol. viii. p. 176. 
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(through long oeutnrie§ to hll to the brim, the Jevns labouxod 
mto unwearied hat/ed to foment by calumnies the pas- 
2ons of the Pagan multitudeJ On the other band, the 
Catholic Christians showed themselves extremely willing to 
4 aaw down the sword of the peisecutor upon the heretical 
sects. When the Pagans accused the Christians of indulging 
in orgies of gross licentiousness, the first apologist, while re¬ 
pudiating the charge, was careful to add, of the hei'etics, 
* Whether or not these people commit those shameful and 
fiibulous acts, the putting out the lights, indulging in pro¬ 
miscuous intercoui'se, and eating human fiesh, I know noi.’‘^ 
In a few years the language of <loubt and insinuation was 
exchanged for that of direct assoHion; and, if we may believe 
St. Irenteus and St. Clement of Alexandria, the followers of 
Carpocrates, the Harcionites, and some other Gnostic sects, 
habitually indulged, in their seci’et meetings, in acts of 
impurity and licentiousness as hideous and as monstrous as 
can be conceived, and their conduct was one of the causes 
‘ of the pei-sedlition of the orthodox.® Even the most ex¬ 
travagant charges of the Pagan populace were reiterated by 
the Jathei’s in their accusations of the Gnostics. St. Epi- 
phanius, in the fourth century, assures us that some of theii 
sects were accustomed to kill, to dress with spices, and to eat 
the children bom of their promiscuous intercourse.^ The 

* See Justin Muityr, Tryfko^ iog children, and especially infants, 

xvii. '' occupies a very prominent place 

Justin Martyr, AjpoL i. 26. among the recriminations of re* 

* Eusebius expressly notices ligionists. The Fagans, as we have 

that the licentiousness of the sect seen, brought it against the Ohris- 
of Carpocrates occasioned calumnies tians, and theorth^oz agsinstsome 
HgAinvt the whole of the Christian of the early heretics. The Chris- 
body. (iv. 7.) A number of passages tians acciisM Julian of murdering 
from tjke Fathers describing me infante for magical purposes, and 
immorSity of these heretics are the bed of the Orontes was said to 
referred to by Cave, JVirMiive have been choked with their bodies. 
Ciristianify, part ii. ch. v. The accusation was then commonly 

^ Epiphanius, Adv. H^er. lib. i. directed against the Jews, against 
tiaer. 26. The charge of murder- the witches, and against the mid* 

VOL. I. EE 
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heretics, in their tom, gladly accused^the OathoUos; ^ while 
the Eoman judge, in whose eyes JacUusm, orthodox Ohris^ 
anity, and heresy were but slightly differing modifications of 
one despicable superstition, doubtless found in this interchange 
of accusations a corroboration of his pi-ejudices. 

Another cause of the peculiar animosity felt against tee 
Christiaus was the constant interference with domestic life, 
arising from the great number of female conveiwions. The 
Christian teacher was early noted for his unrivalled skill in 
playing on the chords of a woman’s heart.* The graphic 
title of ‘ Earpickor of ladies,’* which was given to a seductive 
ix)ntiff of a somewhat later period, might have been applied to 
many in the days of the persecution; and to the Boman, who 
regarded the supreme authority of the head of the family, in 


wives, who wore sapposed to be 
in confederation witli the Mritches. 

* See an example in Eusebius, 
iii. 32. After the triumph of 
Christianity the Arian heretics 
appear to have been accustomed 
to bring accusations of immorality 
against the Catholics. They pro¬ 
cured the deposition of St. Eusta¬ 
thius, Bishop of Antioch, by suborn¬ 
ing a prostitute to accuse him of 
being the father of her child. The 
woman aftcrwimls, on her death¬ 
bed, confessed the imposture. 
(Theodor, mt, i. 21-22.) They 
also accused St. Athanasius of 
murder and nnchastity, both of 
which charges he most trium¬ 
phantly repelled. (Ibid. i. 30.) 

^ The great exertions and suc¬ 
cess of the Christians in making 
female converts is indignantly 
noticed by Celsus {OHgen) and by 
the Fagan interlocutor in Minucius 
Felix ( Oetaviu8\ and amore minute 
examination of ecclesiastical history 
amply confirms their statements. 


I shall have in a future chapter tc 
revert to this matter. Tertullian 
graphically describes the anger of 
a man he know. »t the conversion i 
of his wife, and declares he would 
rather have had her ' a prostitute 
than a Christian.* {Ad JMijjtiones, 
1. 4.) He also mentions a governor 
of Osippadocia, named fierminianus, 
whose motive for persecuting the 
Christians was his anger at the 
conversion of his wife, and who, in 
consequence of his having perse¬ 
cuted, was devoured by worms. (Ad 
Scapul. 3.) 

* 'Matronarum Auriscalpius.' 
The title was given to Pope St. 
Damasus. See Jortin's Umarkt 
on EoclenoBtical History, vol. ii. p. 
27. Ammianus Marcelliuus notices 
(xxvii. 3) the great wealth the 
Boman bishops of his V't^e had 
acquired through thegifU of women. 
Theodoret {Hist. Ec^. ii. 17) giver, 
a curious account of the eneijg^ie 
proceedings of the Roman ladies 
upon the exile of Pope liberitUK 
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all religious mattery as the very foundation of domestic 
morality, no charactbr could appear more infamous or more 
%volting. * A wife/ said Plutarch, expressing the deepest 
conTiotion of the Pagan world, * should have no friends but 
of her husband; and, as the gods are the first of friends, 
she should know no gods but those whom her husband 
adores. Let her shut the door, then, against idle religions 
and foreign superstitions. No god can take pleasure in 
sacrifices offered by a wife without the knowledge of her 
husband.’ * But these principles, upon which the whole social 
system of Paganism had rested, were now disregarded. 
Wives in multitudes deserted their homes to frequent tlie 
nocturnal meetings ^ of a sect which was looked upon with 
the deepest suspicion, and was placed under the ban of the 
law. Again and again, the husband, as he laid his head on 
the pillow by his wife, had the bitterness of thinking that all 
her sympathies wei-e withdrawn from him ; that her afiections 
belonged to an alien priesthood and to a foreign creed; that, 
though she might dischaige her duties with a gentle and un¬ 
complaining fidelity, he had for ever lost the power of touch- 

' CoctJ. Pracept. This passage rationis iustituunt: quae nocturnis 
has been thought to refer to the congregationibus et jejuuiis solett- 
Christians; if so, it is the single nibns et inhumanis cibis non sacro 
example of its kind in the writings quodam sed piaculo feederantur, 
of Plutarch. latobrosa et Incifngax natio, in 

* Pliny, in his letter on the publico muta, in angulis garmla; 
Christians, notices that their as- templa at busta d^icinnt, deos 
semi lies were before da 3 d)reak. despnunt, rident sacra.*— Ociavius. 
Tertullian and Minucins Felix Tertnllian, in exhorting the Ghris- 
speak frequently of the ‘ noc- tian women not to intermarry with 
tnrnesconvocationes,*or'nocturnes Fagans, g^ves as one reason that 
oongregationes' of tlie Christians, they womd not permit them to 
The following passage, which the attend this 'nightly convocation.' 
last of these wnters puts into the (Ad Useoran^ ii. 4.^ This whole 
month of a Pagan, describes for- chapter is a graphto but deeply 
cibly uie popular feeling about the painful picture of the utter impossi- 
Ghristions: * Qui de ultima frece bility of a Christian woman having 
oollectis imperitioribus et mulieri- any real community of feeling with 
bus credulis sexus sui facilitate a * servant of the devil.' 
lalmntibus, plebem profhnm conju- 
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ing her heart—he was to her only as outcast, as a brand 
prepared for the burning. Even to a OhrisUau mind there, 
is a deep pathos in the picture which St. Augustine has drawn 
of the broken-hearted husband imploring the assistance of 
the gods, and receiving from the oracle the bitter answeiii^. 
* You may more easily write in enduring characters on the 
wave, or dy with feathers through the aii*, than purgie the 
mind of a woman when once tainted by the superstition.'' 

I have already noth^ed the prominence which the practice 
of exorcism had n»)uirod in the early Church, the contempt 
with which it was regarded by the moro philosophic Pagans, 
and the law which had been directed against its professors. 
It is not, however, prol)able that this piactice, though it 
lowered the Christians in the eyes of the educated as much 
as it elevated them in the eyas of the populace, had any 
appreciable influence in provoking persecution. In the crowd 
of superstitions that were invading the Roman Empire, 
exorcism had a prominent place; all such piuctices were 
popular with the masses; the only form of magi(f which under 
the Empire was seriously pei-secuted was political astrolc^ 
or divination with a view to discoveiing the succoasors tcfthe 
throne, and of this the Christians were never accused.® Thero 
was, however, another form of what was deemed superstition 
connected with the Church, which was regarded by Pagan 
philosophers with a much deeper feeling of aversion. To 
agitate the minds of men with roligious terrorism, to All the 
unknown world with hideous images of suffering, to govern 
the reason by alarming the imagination, was in the eyes of the 
Pagan world one of the most heinous of crimes.® These fears 

' De Civ. Dei, xix. 23. of Marcus Aurelius, he, as 1 have 

* The policy ot the Bomaus already noticed, being a disi^ever 
with reference to magic has been on this subject. (Jeremie, aut. of 
minutely traced by Maury, Kisi. de Church in the Second and TAtrd 
la Magic. Dr. Jeremie conjectures p. 26.) But this is mere con* 

that the exorcisms of the Chris* jecture. 

tiansmayhaveexcitedtheantipathy 'Seethe picture of the senti- 
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were to the ancients^e very detmition of superstitiony and 
«heir destraction was a main object both of the Epicui'eaii 
and of the Stoic. To men holding snch sentiments, it is easy 
to perceivo how obnoxiotis must have appeared religious 
fjftachers who maintained that an eternity of tortuie was 
reserved for the entire human race then existing in the world, 
beyond the range of their own community, and who made the 
assertion of this doctrine one of their main instruments of 
success.* Enquiry, among the early theologians, was much 
less valued than belief,® and reason wjis leas appealed to than 
fear. In philosophy the most comprehensive, but in theology 
the most intoleiunt, system is naturally the strongest. To 
weak women, to the young, the ignoi-ant, and the timid, to 
all, in a word, who were doubtfiil of their own judgment, the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation must have come with an 
appalling power; and, as no other religion professed it, it 
supplied the Church with an invaluable vantage-ground, and 


monts of the Pagans on tliis matter, 
in Plutarch’s noble Treatise on 
SupShstition. 

' Thus Justin Martyr: 'Since 
sensation remains in all men who 
have been in existence, and over- 
lasting punishment is in store, do 
not hesitate to bolieyo, and be con¬ 
vinced that what 1 say is true. . . 
This G-ehenna is a place where all 
will be punished who live un¬ 
righteously, and who believe not 
that what God has taught through 
Christ will come to pass.’— Ami, 1. 
18^19. Arnobius has stated very 
forcibly the favourite argument 
of many later theologians: 'Gum 
eigo IIm sit conditio Murorum nt 
toneri et comprehendi nullius pos- 
sint anticipationis attactu: nonne 
purior ratio est, ex duobns incertis 
et in ambigua expectatione pen- 
dentibus, id potius credere quod 


aliquos spes ferat, quam omnino 
quod nullas ? In illo enim periculi 
nihil est, si quod dicitur imminere 
cassum fiat et vacuum. In hoc 
damnum est maximum.’— Ado. 
Gentes, lib. i. 

‘ The continual enforcement of 
the duty of belief, and the credulity 
of the Christians, were perpetually 
dwelt on by Gelsus and Julian. 
According to the first, it was usual 
for them to say,' Bo not examine, 
but believe uidy.’ According to 
the latter, 'the sum of their wisdom 
waa comprised in this single pre¬ 
cept, believe.’ The apologists fre¬ 
quently notice this chaige of cre¬ 
dulity as brought against the 
Christians, and some famous sen¬ 
tences of Tertullian go far to 
justify it. See Middleton’s Free 
Enquiry, Introd. pp. xdi. xeiii. 
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doabfcleBs drove multltudeB into its pale^ To this doctrine we 
may also, in a great degree, ascribe the agony of terror that» 
was so often displayed by the apostate, whose flesh shranh 
from the present tortui’e, but who was convinced that the 
weakness he could not overcome would be expiated by atf' 
eternity of torment. * To the indignation excited by such 
teaching was probably duo a law of Marcus Aui’elius, which 
decreed that' if any one shall do anything whereby the weak 
minds of any may be terrified by superstitious fear, the 
offender shall be exiled into an island.’^ 

There can, indeed, be little doubt that a chief cause of the 
hostility felt against the Christian Church was the intolerant 
aspect it at that time displayed. The Bomans were prepared 
to tolei'ate almost any form of religion that would tolerate 
others. The Jews, though quite as obstinate as the Christians 
in refusing to sacrifice to the emperor, were rarely molested, 
except in the periods immediately following their insurrections, 
because Judaism, however exclusive and unsocial, was still 
an una^gi'essive national faith, ^ut the Christian teachers 
taught that all religions, except their own and that of^the 
Jews, wore constructed by devils, and that all who dissented 
from their Church must Ire lost. It was impossible that 
men strung to the very highest pitch of religious excitement, 
and imagining they saw in every ceremony and oracle the 
direct working of a present daemon, could restrain then* zeal, 

^ See the graphic picture of the Persons, when excommunicated, 
agony of terror manifested by the were also said to Imvo been some 
apostates as they tottered to the times visibly possessed by devils, 
altar at Alexandria, in the Decian See Gburch, On Miraeulous Fiwten 
perseention, in Dionysius spnd in the First Thw Centuries, 
Eusebius, vi. 41. Miraculous d2>64. 

judgments (often, perhaps, the - * Si ^uis ali<jnid fecer^ quo 
natural consequence of this extreme leves hominum animi superstitions 
fear) were said to have frequently numinis terrerentur, Divns Marcns 
fallen upon the apostartes. St. hujusmodi homines in insulam 
Cyprian has preserve a numter of relegari rescripsit,*^ Diff. xlviii. 
these in his tveatisn De Lapsis. tit 19,1. 30. 
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or respect in any deg]|pe the feelings of others. Proselytising 
yith an nntiring energy, pouring a fierce stream of invective 
and ridicule upon the gods on whose favour the multitude - 
i)eliov6d all national prosperity to depend, not unfi’oquently 
Suiting the worshippers, and defiicing the idols, ^ they soon 
stung ^0 Pagan devotees to madness, and convinced them that 
every calamity that fell upon the empire was the righteous 
vengeance of the gods. Nor was the sceptical politician more 
likely to regard with favour a religion whose development 
was plainly incompatible with the whole religious policy of 
the Empire. The new Church, as it was then organised, 
must have appeared to him essentially, fundamentally, neces' 
saiily intolerant. To peiunit it to triumph was to permit the 
extinction of religious liberty in on empire which comprised 
all the leading nations of the world, and tolerated all their 
creeds. It was indeed true that in the days of their distress 
the apologists proclaimed, in high and eloquent language, the 
iniquity of persecution, and the priceless value of a free 
worship; but*it needed no great sagacity to perceive that the 
language of the dominant Church would be veiy different. 
The*P<^n philosopher could not foi^esee the ghastly histories 
of the Inquisition, of the Albigenses, or of St. Bartholomew; 
but he could scarcely doubt that the Christians, when in the 
ascendant, would never tolerate rites which they believed to 
be consecrated to devils, or restrain, in the season of their 
IKtwer, a religious animosity which they scarcely bridled 
when they wore weak. It needed no prophetic insi)iratbn 

' A number of instances have Christianoa ; Barbeyrac, Morale dee 
beenrecordedjn which the punish- Pires, c. xvii.; Tillemont, Mkm, 
ment of the Christians was due to welhdaet. tome vii. pp. 354-355; 
their having broken idols, over- Oeillier, Uiat. dee Autmre atcritf 
turnip altars, or in other u^ye tome in. ^p. 531-533. TheOmndi 
insults the Pagans at their wor- of Illiberis found it necessary to 
ship. The reader may find many make a canon refusing the title of 
examples of this collected in Cave’s 'martyr’ to those who were exe- 
Primitive CAristianiiy, parti, c. v.; cuted for th^e ofTences 
Itcrtholt, De Caliienniie con&a 
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to anticipate the time, that so speediljr anived, when, amid 
the wailings of the worshippers, the idols and the tmnpleQ 
*were shattered, and when all who practised the reli^ous 
ctKremonies of their forefathers were subject to the penalty of 
death. 

There has probably never existed upon earth a community 
whose members wei'e bound to one another by a deeper or a 
purer affection than the Christians, in the days of the perse¬ 
cution. There has probably never existed a community 
which exhibited in its dealings with crime a gentler or more 
judicious kindness, which combined more happily an un¬ 
flinching opposition to sin with a boundless charity to the 
sinner, and which was in consequence more successful in 
reclaiming and transforming the most vicious of mankind. 
There has, however, also never existed a community which 
displayed more clearly the intolerance that would necessarily 
follow its triumph. Very early tiudition has related three 
anecdotes of the apostle John which illustrate iaithfully'.’this 
triple aspect of the Church. It is said that when the 
assemblies of the Christians thronged around him to hear 
some exhortation from his lips, the only words he, would 
utter were, *My little childi'en, love one another;* for in 
this, he said, is comprised the entire law. It is said that a 
young man ho liad once confided to the charge of a bishop, 
having fallen into the ways of vice, cmd become the captain 
of a band of t*obbers, the apostle, on hearing of it, bitterly 
reproached the negligence of the pastor, and, though in 
extreme old age, betook himself to the momitains till he had 
been captured by the robbers, when, filing with tears on the 
neck of the chief, he restored him to the path of virtue. 
It is said that the same apostle, once seeing the heretic 
Cerinthus in an establishment of baths into which h4r had 
entered, immediately iTished forth, fearing lest the roof should 
&11 because a heretic was beneath it.' All that fierce hatred 

> The first of these anecdotes by St. Clement of Alexandria, the 
is told hy St. Jerome, the second third by St. Irenaefos. 
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grliioh during the Anj^n and Donatist controvei'sies convulsed 
^e Empre, and which in later times has deluged the world 
with blood, may be traced in the Church long before the 
conversion of Constantine. Already, in the second century, 
4li was the rule that the orthodox Christian should hold no 
conversation, should interchange none of the most ordinary 
courtesies of life, with the excommunicated or the heretic.' 
Conunon suiTeiings were impotent to assuage the animosity, 
and the purest and fondest lelations of life were polluted by 
the new intolerance. The Dccian persecution scarcely 
closed, when St. Cypiian wrote liis treatise to maintain that 
it is no more possible to be saved beyond the limits of the 
Chimsh, than it was during the deluge beyond the limits of the 
ark j that martyrdom itself has no power to efface the guilt of 
schism; and that the heretic, who for his master’s cause 
expired in tortures upon the earth, passed at once, by that 
master’s decree, into an eternity of torment in hell! ^ Even 


* The seveiro discipline of the 
early Church on this point has 
boen^ amply treated in Marshall’s 
Peniten^l Discipline of the Primi¬ 
tive Church (first published in 1714, 
but reprinted in the library of 
Anglo-Catholic theology-), and in 
Bingham’s Antiquities the Chris¬ 
tian C&ttrcA, vol. vi. (Oxford, 1855). 
The later sainte continually dwelt 
upon this duty of 8eparstion,--Thu8, 
*St. Theodore de Phermd disoit, 
one quand une personne dont nous 
etioDs amis ^toit tomb^e dans la 
fornication, nous dorions luy donner 
la main et faire notre possible pour 
le relever; mais que s’il estoit 
tomb4 dans quelque erreur contre 
la foi,%t qu’il ne voulust pas 
corriger aprts les premiSres re¬ 
monstrances, il falloit I’abandonner 
promptement et rompre toute 
amitie avec luy, de peur qn’en 
nous amnsant & le vouioir retirer 
de ce gouffre, il ne nous y entrainast 


nous-m5mes.’ — Tilleniont, Mim. 
EccUs. tome xii. p. 367. 

’ * Habere jam non potest Deum 
patrem qui ecclesiam non habot 
matrem. Si potuit evadere quis- 
quam qui extra arcam Noe fait, 
el qui extra ecclesiam foris fiierit 
evadit . . . hnnc unitatem qui non 
tenet . . . vitom non tenet et salu- 
tem . . . esse martyr non potest 
^i in ecclesia non est. . . . Cum 
Deo roanere non possunt qui esse 
in ecclesiaBeiunanimesnoiuerunt. 
Ardeant licet flammis et ignibns 
traditi, vel objecti bestiis animas 
suas ponunt, non erit ilia fidei 
corona, sed poena perfldiae, neo 
religiosse virtutis exitus gloriosus 
sed desperationis interitus. Oecidi 
tails potest^ coronari non potest. 
Sicse Christianum esse profitetur 
quo modo et Christum diabolus 
seepe mentitur.’—Cyprian, De Unit 
Eecles, 
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in the arena the Catholic martyrs witbirew from the Mon* 
tanists, lest they should be mingled with the heretics iih 
death. ^ At a later period St. Augustine relates that^ when 
he was a Manichean, his mother for a time refused eren to 
eat at the same table with her erring child.^ When Sto 
Ambrose not only defended the act a Christian bishop, 
who had burnt down a synagogue of the Jews, but denounced 
ns a deadly crime the decine of the Government which ordered 
it to be rebuilt; ^ when the same saint, in advocating the 
plunder of the vestal vii'gins, maintained the doctrine that it 
is criminal for a Christian State to grant any endowment to 
the ministers of any I'eligion but his own,^ which it has 
needed all the efforts of modem liberalism to efface from 
legislation, he was but following in the traces of those earlier 
Christians, who would not even wear a laurel crown,^ or 
join in the most innocent civic festival, lest they should 
appear in some indirect way to be acquiescing in the Pagan 
woi’ship. While the apologists were maintaining against the 
Pagan persecutors the duty of tolerance, the Sibyllme books, 
which were the popular literature of the Christians, were 
filled with passionate anticipations of the violent destruction 
of the Pagan temples.^ And no sooner had Christianity 
monnted the throne than the policy they foreshadowed became 
ascendant. Tlie indifference or worldly sagacity of some of 
the ridel's, and the imposing number of the Pagans, delayed, 
no doubt, the final consummation; but, fr'om the time of 
Constantine, restrictive laws were put in force, the influence 
of the ecclesiastics was ceaselessly exerted in thmr favour, 
and no sagacious man could fail to anticipate the speedy and 


1 Ettsebius, V. 16. 

■ ConfisM. iii. 11. She was 
afterwards permitted by a special 
rerelatioQ to sit at the same table 
with her son t 
' Ep. zL 
* zriii. 


* Tertull. De Corona. 

* Milaian's Higt. Ckn^anUbg^ 
rot. ii. pp. 116-125. It is remark¬ 
able that the Setapeum of Alezau- 
dria was, in the »b;^lline books, 
specially menaced with destruc¬ 
tion. 
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alMolute proscription ff the Pagan worship. It is related of 
the philosopher Antoninns^ the son of the Pagan prophetess 
Sospitra, that, standing one day with his disciples before that 
noble temple of Serapis, at Alexandria, which was one of the 
't^nobrs of ancient art, and which was destined soon after to 
|)erii^ by the rude hands of the Christian monks, the prophetic 
spirit of his mother fell upon him. Like another prophet 
before another shrine, he appalled his hearers by the predic¬ 
tion of the approaching ruin. The time would come, he said, 
when the glorious edifice before them would be overthrown, 
the carved images would be defaced, the temples of the gods 
would be turned into the sepulchres of the dead, and a great 
darkness would fall upon mankind I * 

And, besides the liberty of worship, the libei-ty of thought 
and of expression, which was the supreme attainment of Homan 
civilisation, was in peril. The new religion, unlike that 
which was disappearing, claimed to dictate the opinions as 
well as the actions of men, !tnd its teachers stigmatised as an 
atrocious crime the free expression of every opinion on 
religjpus matters divei*ging from their own. Of all the forms 
of literty, it was this which lasted the longest, and was the 
most dearly prized. Even after Constantine, the Fagans 
Libanius, lliemistius, Symmachus, and Sallust enforced their 
views with a freedom that contrasts remarkably with the re¬ 
straints imposed upon their worship, and the beautiful friend¬ 
ships of St. Basil and Libanius, of Synesius and Hypatia, are 
among the most touching episodes of their time. But though 
the traditions of Pagan freedom, and the true Catholicism of 
Justin Martyi* and Origen, lingered long, it was inevitable 
that en*or, being deemed criminal, should be made penal. 

* Pagans, under the guidance of a 

Eunapius gives an extremely pa- philosopher named Olympus, made 
thetic accoimt of the downfall of a desperate efibrt to defend tlieir 
thie temjde. There is a Christian temple. The whole story is very 
aeeonnt in Theodoret (v. 22). finely told by Dean Milman. (Hist. 
Theophilne, Bishop of Alexandria, qf Christianity^ vol. iii. pp. 68^72.) 
was lAe leader of Uie monks. Ths 
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The dogmatism of Athanasius and Augiistme, the increasii^ 
power of the clei:gy, and the fanaticism of the monks, hastened 
the end. The suppression of all religions but one by Theo¬ 
dosius, the murder of Hypatia at Alexandria by the monks 
of Cyril, and the closing by Justinian of the schools of Atheiill} 
are the three events which m^k the decisive overthrow of 
intellectual fieedom. A thousand years had rolled away 
befon^ that freedom was in part restored. 

The considerations I have briefly enumerated should not 
in the smallest degree detract from the admiration due to the 
surpassiug courage, to the pure, touching, and sacred virtues 
of the Christian martyrs; but they in some d^ree palliate 
the conduct of the peisecutors, among whom must be included 
one emperor, who was probably, on the whole, the best and 
most humane sovereign w^o has ever sat upon a throne, and 
at least two others, who were considerably above the average 
of virtue. When, combined with the indifference to human 
saffenng, the thirst for blood, ^bich the spectacles of the 
amphitheatre had engendered, they assuredly make the per¬ 
secutions abundantly explicable. They show that if it cim l)e 
proved that Christian persecutions sprang from the doctrine 
of exclusive salvation, the fact that the Homan Pagans, who 
did not hold that doctrine, also persecuted, need not cause 
the slightest perplexity. That the persecutions of Chris¬ 
tianity by the Boman empei-ors, severe as they undoubtedly 
were, were not of such a continuous nature as wholly to 
counteract the vast moral, sodal, and intellectual agencies 
that were favourable to its spread, a few dates will show. 

We have seen that when the Egyptian rites were intro¬ 
duced into Borne, they were met by prompt and energetic 
measures of repression; that these measures were again and 
again repeated, but that at last, when they proved inefl^ual, 
the governors desisted from their opposition, and the new 
woi^ship assumed a recognised place. The history of Chris¬ 
tianity, in its relation to the Qovemment, is the reverse of 
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fchis. Ita first uiiro4Rotion into Eome appears to have been 
altogether unopposed. TertuUian asserts that Tibeiius, on 
Ae i^und of a report from Pontius Pilate, desired to enrol 
Christ among the Boman gods, but that the Senate rejected the 
Dcoposal; but this assertion, which is altogether unsupported 
07 trustworthy evidence, and is, intrinsically, extremely 
improbable, is now generally recognised as fklse.^ An iso- 
lated passage of Suetonius states that in the time of Claudius 
* the Jews, being continually rioting, at the instigation of a 
certain Chrestus,*® were expelled from the city; but no 
Clmstian writer speaks of his co-religionists being dlstni'bed 
in this reign, while all, with a perfect unanimity, and with 
great emphasis, describe Nero as tlio first persecutor. His 
])ersecution began at the close of a.d. 64.^ It was directed 
against Christians, not ostensibly on the ground of their 
religion, but because they were falsely accused of having set 
fire to Rome, and it is very doubtful whether it extended 
beyond the city.^ It had also this peculiarity, that, being 


' Apology^ v. The orerwhelm- 
ing (^fficTilties attending this as¬ 
sertion a^e veil stated by Gibbon, 
ch. xvi. Traces of this fable may 
be found in Justin JVLirtyr. The 
freedom of tho Christian worship 
at Rome appears not only from 
the unanimity with which Christian 
writers date their troubles from 
Nero, but also from tho e;]^ress 
statement in Acta xxviii. 31. 

^ * Judseos, impulsore Chresto. 
assidue tumultuantes, Roma ex- 
pulit’—Sueton. Claud, xxv. This 
banishment of the Jews is men¬ 
tioned in Acta xriii. 2, but is not 
there connected in any way with 
Christiinity. A passage in Dion 
Cassius (lx. 6) is supposed to refer 
to tho same transaction. Lactan- 
tius notices that the Pagans were 
accustomed to call Cbristua, Chrea- 


tm : ' Eum inimutata litera Chres- 
turn solent dicere.’— Div. Inat. iv. ?. 

• This persecution is fully de¬ 
scribed by Tacitus (Annal. xv. 44), 
and briefly noticed by Suetonius 
(Nero, xvi.). 

* This has beeu a matter of 
very great controversy. Looking 
at the question apart from direct 
testimony, it appears improbable 
that a persecution directed against 
the Christians on the charge of 
having burnt Rome, should have 
extended to Christians who did not 
live near Romo. On the other 
hand, it has been argued that 
Tacitus speaks of them as * baud 
perinde in crimine inceudii, quam 
odio human! geiiuris convict!and 
it has been maintained that * hatred 
of the human race * was treated as 
a crime, and punished iu ibe pro- 
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directed against the Ohnstians not as C^^gristians, but as incen¬ 
diaries, it was impossible to escape from it by apostasy. Withip 
the walls of Rome it raged with great fury. The ChristianB, who 
had been for many years ^ proselytiBiug without restraint in the 
groat confluence of nations, and amid the disintegration^^f 
old beliefs, had become a formidable body. They wero, we 
learn from Tacitus, profoundly unpopular; but the hideous 
tortures to which Nero subjected them, and the conviction 
that, whatever other crimes they might have committed, they 
were not guilty of setting fire to the city, awoke general piiy. 
Some of them, clad in skins of wild beasts; wei’e tom by 


dc^. Others, arrayed in shin 

vinees. But this is, I think, ex- 
t rdmely far-fetched; and it is evi¬ 
dent from the sequel that the 
Christians at Borne were burnt 
as incendiaries, and that it was 
the conviction that they were not 
guilty of that crime that extorted 
the pity which Tacitus notices. 
There is also no reference in 
Tacitus to iiny persecution beyond 
the walls. If we pass to the 
Christian evidence, a Spanish in¬ 
scription referring to the Noroniun 
persecution, which was once ap¬ 
pealed to as decisive, is now unani¬ 
mously admitted to be a forgery. 
In the fourth century, however, 
Snip. Severus (lib. ii.) and Orosius 
{UiU. vii. 7) declared that general 
laws condenmatoiy of Christianity 
were promulgated by Nero; but 
the testimony of credulous his¬ 
torians who wro'o so long after 
the event is nut of much value. 
Rossi, however, imagines that a 
fragment of an inscription found 
at Pompeii indicates a general 
law against Christians. See his 
BuUetino d*Areheologia OrisUana 
(Roma, Dec. IGidS), wmch, however, 
should be oomptu^ with the very 


of pitch, wore burnt alive in 

remarkable Compte rmdu of M. 
Attb<&, Acad, dec Insctip. et BdUc- 
leitrea, Juin 1866. These two papers 
contrin an almost complete dis¬ 
cussion of the persecutions of Nero 
and Domitian. Gibbon thinks it 
quite certain the persecution was 
confined to the , city; Mosheim • 
{Eccl. Hist. i. p.'71) adopts the 
opposite view, and appeals to the 
passage in Tertullian (Ap. v.), in 
which he speaks of * legeckistm . . . 
quas Trajaous ox parte frustratns 
ost, vitando itaquiri Christianos,* as 
implying the existence of special 
laws against the Christians. This 
passage, however, may merely 
refer to the general law againri 
unauthorised religions, which Ter¬ 
tullian notices in this vary chapter; 
and Pliny, in his famous letter, 
does not show any knowledge of 
the existence of special legislation 
about the Christians. 

‘ Ecclesiastical historiann main¬ 
tain, but not on very string evi¬ 
dence, that the Church Cf Rome 
was founded ^ St. Peter, a.d. 42 
or 44. St faul came to Rome 

▲.D. 61. 
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N<mn>’b garden.^ Others were affixed to crosses. Great mul- 
^tudes polished. The deep impression the persecution made 
on the Christian mind is shown in the whole literature of the 
Sibyls, which arose soon after, in which Nero is usually the 
^lentral figure, and by the belief, that lingered for centuries, 
that the tyrant was yet alive, and would return once more 
AS the immediate preciu'sor of Antichrist, to inflict the last 
great persecution upon the Church.^ 

Nero died a.d. 68 . From that time, for at least twenty- 
seven years, the Church enjoyed absolute I'epose. There is 
no credible evidence whatever of the smallest interference 
with its freedom till the last year of the reign of Domitiaii; 
and a striking illustration of the fearlessness with which it 
exhibited itself to the world has been lately furnished in the 
discoveiy, near Borne, of a large and handsome porch leading 
to a Christian catacomb, built above ground between the 
reigns of Nero and Domitian, in tlie immediate neighbourhood 
of one of the pi*incipal highways.® The long reign of Domitian, 
though it mny have been surpassed in ferocity, was never 
surpassed in the Roman annals in the skilfulness and the 
pei^tence of its tyianny. The Stoics and literary classes, 
who upheld the tiaditions of political freedom, and who had 


' On this horrible punishment 
see Juvenal, Sat. i. lfid-167. 

* Lactantius, in the fourth cen¬ 
tury, speaks of this opinion as 
still held by some * madmen ’ (I)e 
Mart. Perseo. cap. ii.); but Sulp. 
Sevoros {Hist. lib. ii.) speaks of it 
as a common notion, and he says 
that St. Martin, when asked about 
the end of the world, answered, 
* Neronem et Antichristum prius 
esse ventnros: Neronem in occi- 
dentdli plaga regibus subactis 
deeem, inperaturum, persecutionem 
autem ab eo hacteniw exercendam 
at idola gentium coli cogat.*— 
Dial, U. Among the Fagans, the 


notion thixt Nero was yet alive 
lingered long, and twenty years 
after his death an adventurer pre¬ 
tending to be Nero was enthusi¬ 
astically received by the Parthian^ 
(Sueton. Nero, Ivii.) 

* See the fiill description of it 
in Eossi's Bulletino ^Areheol. 
Crist. Dec. 1865. Eusebius(iii. 17) 
and Tertulliau {Apol. v.) have 
expressly noticed the veiy remark¬ 
able fact that Vespasian, who was 
a bitter enemy to the Jews, and 
who exiled all the leading Stoical 
philosophers exewt Muschuus, 
never troubled tbo (Kristians. 
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already suffered much at the hands of^Yespasiaii, were per^ 
secuted with relentless, animosity. Meldiis Modestus, Arii- 
lenus Rusticus, Senecio, Helvidius, Dion Chrysostom, the 
younger Priscus, Junius Mauricus, Artemidonis, Euphrates, 
Epictetus, AiTia, Fannia, and Gratilla were either hilled or^ 
banished.' No measures, however, appear to have been 
taken against the Christians till a.d. 95, when a short and 
apparently not very severe persecution, concerning which 
our information is both scanty and conflicting, was directed 
against them. Of the special cause that produced it we are 
left in much doubt. Eusebius mentions, on the not very 
trustworthy authority of Hegesippus, that the emperor, 
having heard of the existence of the grandchildren of Judas, 
the brotljer of Christ, ordered them to be brought befoi’e him, 
as being of the family of David, and therefore possible pre¬ 
tender to the throne; but on finding that they were simple 
peasants, and that the promised kingdom of which they spoke 
was a spu’itual one, he dismissed them in peace, and ari'ested 
the persecution he had begiin.^ A Pagan hbtorian states < 
that, the finances of the Empire bemg exhausted by lavish 
expenditure in public games, Domitian, in order to replenish 
his exchequer, resorted to a severe and special taxatiod of the 
Jews; that some of these, in order to evade the impost, 
concealed their worship, while others, who are supposed to 
have been Christians, are described as following the Jewish 
rites without being professed Jews.® Perhaps, however, the 
simplest explanation is the truest, and the persecution may 
be ascribed to the antqiathy which a despot like Domitian 

' See a pathetic letter of Pliny, rent Titam, rel dissjmulata ori^ne 
lib. iii. Ep. xi. and also lib. i. imposita genti tributa nor popen- 
r. and the Agricola of Tacitus. dissent.'—Sueton. Lomit. xii. Sue- 
Euseb. lii. 20. tonius adds that, when a young 

* * Fneter esateros Judaiens man, he saw an old man of ninety 
flscus acerbissime actus est. Ad examined before a laxM assembly 
quem deferebantur, qui vel impro- to ascertain whether ho was cir* 
fessi iTudnicam intra urbem vire* cumetsed. 
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must necessarily ha^ felt to an-institution which, though it 
^4id noi^ like Stoicism; resist his policy, at least exearcised 
a vast influence altogether I'emoved from his control. St. 
John, who was then a very old man, is said to have been at 
^this time exiled to Patmos. Flavius Clemens, a consul, and 
a relative of the emperor, was put to death. His wife, or, 
according to another account, his niece Domitilla, was ban* 
ished, according to one account, to the island of Pontia, ac 
cording to another, to the island of Pandataria, and many 
others were compelled to accompany her into exile. * Numbers, 
we are told, ‘ acci!ised of conversion to impiety or Jewish rites,* 
Wei’S condemned. Some were lolled, and others deprived of 
their offices.^ Of the cessation of the pei’secution thei’e are 
two diflerent v6i*sions. TertuIlian^ and Eusebius^ say that 
the tyrant speedily revoked his edict, and restored those who 
had been banished; but according to Lactantius these men* 
Bures were not taken till after the death of Bomitian,^ and 


' Euseb. iii.^18. 

* 8ee tho accounts of theso 
transactions in Xiphilin, the ab* 
breviator of Dion Oassius (Ixvii. 
14) ; Enseb. iii. 17-18. Suetonius 
notices xv.) that Flavius 

Clemens ^whom he calls a man 
‘ ^ntemptissimn inertifiB *) was 
kiUed ‘ex tenuissima suspicione.’ 
The language of Xiphilin, who 
says he was killed for ‘impiety 
and Jewish rites;* the express 
assertion of Eusebius, that it was 
for Christianity; and the declara¬ 
tion of Textullian, that Christians 
were persecuted at the close of this 
reign, leave, I think, little doubt 
tlmt this execution was connected 
with Christianity, though some 
writer^have questioned it. At the 
same time, it is very probable^ as 
Mr. Hieriv^e thinks {JSist. of Borne, 
vol. rii. pp. 381-384\ that though 
the pret»t of the execution mi^t 
hare been religious the real 

YOU 1. 


motire was political jealousy. 
Domitian had already put to death 
tho brother of Flavius Clemens 
on the charge of treason. Ilis 
sons had been recognised as suc¬ 
cessors to the throne, and at the 
time of his execution another 
leading noble named Glnbrio was 
accus^ of haying fought in the 
arena. Some ecclesiastical histo¬ 
rians have imagined that there 
mfw have been two Doraitillas—the 
win and niece of Flavius Clemens 
The islands of Pontia and Fan- 
dataria were close to one another. 

' ‘Tentaverat et Domitianus, 
portio Nerouis de crudelitate; sed 
<]|ua et homo facile cceptum repres- 
Bit, restitutis etiam quos relega- 
verat.* {A^l. 6.) It will bo ob¬ 
served that Tertullian makes no 
motion of any punishment more 
secure than exile. 

* Euseb. iii. 20. 

* De Mart. Persee. iii. 

F F 
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this latter statement is corroborated ^ the assertion of 
Dion Caseins, that Nerva, upon his accession, * absolved^ 
those who weie accused of impietjr, and recalled the exiles/^ 

When we consider the very short time during which this 
persecution lasted, and the very slight notice that was takea^ 
of it, we may fairly, 1 think, conclude that it was not of a 
nature to check in any appreciable degree a strong religious 
movement like that of Christianity. The assassination of 
Domitian introduces us to the golden age of the Roman 
Empire. In the eyes of the Pagan historian, the peiiod 
from the accession of Nerva, in a.d. 96, to the death of 
Marcus Aurelius, in a.b. 180, is memorable as a i)eriod of 
uniform good government, of rapidly advancing humanity, 
of great legislative reforms, and of a peace which was vciy 
rarely seriously broken. To the Christian historian it is 
still more remarkable, as one of the most critical periods in 
the history of bis faith. The Church entered into it con- 
sidemble indeed, iis a sect, hut not large enough to be itickoned 
an important power in the Empire. It emerged from it so 
inoreased in its numbers, and so extended in its ramifications, 
that it might fairly defy the most formidable assaults^^ T| 
remains, therefore, to he seen whether the opposition against 
which, during these eighty-four years, it had so successfully 
struggled was of such a kind and intensity that the triumph 
must be regarded as a miracle. 

Nearly at the close of this period, during the persecution 
of Marcus Aurelius, St. Melito, Bishop of Sardis, wrote a 
letter of expostulation to the emperor, in which he explicitly 
assei-ts that in Asia the persecution of the pious was an 
event which * had never before occurred,’ and was the result 
of *new and strange decrees;’ that the ancestors of the 
emperor were accustomed to honour the Christian^tfaith 

* Xiphilin, Izviii. 1. An anno- just before the death of the 
tator to Mi)sheim conjectnreo that emperor, hot not acted on till 
the edict may hare been iesned alter it. 
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Mike other religioi§; ’ and that * Nero and Domitian alone' 

^ had been hostile to it.* Bather more than twenty years 
later, Tertiillian asserted, in language equally distinct and 
emphatic, that the two persecutors of the Christians were 
^•Nero and Domitian, and that it would be impossible to name 
a single good sovereign who had molested them. Marcus 
Aurelius himself, Teii/ullian refuses to number among the 
persecutors, and, even relying upon a letter which was falsely 
imputed to him, enrols him among the protectors of the 
Church.* About a centuiy later, Lactantius, reviewing the 
histoiy of the perseciitions, declared that the good sovereigns 
who followed Domitian abstained from persecuting, and 
passes at once from the persecution of Domitian to that of 
Decius. Having noticed the measures of the former em- 
peror, he pi'oceeds: ‘ The acts of the tyiant being revoked^ 
the Chmch was not only restored to its foimer state, but 
shone forth with a greater* splendour and luxuriance; and a 
period following in which many good sovereigns wielded the 
Impeiial sdbptre, it suffered no assaults fram its enemies, but 
stretched out its hands to the east and to the west; . . . 
blit at last the long peace was broken. After many yearn, 
that fiateful monster Docius arose, who troubled the Church.’® 

We have here three separate passives, from which we 
may conclusively infer that the normal and habitual con¬ 
dition of the Christians during the eighty-four years we are 
considering, and, if we^accept the last two passages, during a 
much longer period, was a condition of peace, but that peace 
was not absolutely unbroken. The Christian Church, which 
was at first regarded simply as a branch of Judaism, had 
begun to be recognised as a separate body, and the Boman 
law professedly tolerated only those religions which were 

* Easeb. iv. 26. The whole of legium Solemenae. 
this apology has been recently ’ Jpol. 6. 
recovered and translated into * lactant. De Mort, Pfrsee. 3-4. 
Latin by M. Benan in the Spici- 

ffS 
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expressly authorised. It is indeed tru^^at with the ex* 
tension of the Empire, and especially of the city, the theory,, 
or at least the piactice, of relifpous legislation had been 
profoundly modified. First of all, certam religions, of which 
the Jewish was one, were officially recognised, and then* 
many others, without being expressly authorised, were tole< 
rated. In this manner, all attempts to resist the torrent 
of Oriental superstitions proving vain, the legislator had 
desisted from liis efforts, and every form of wild supersti¬ 
tion was pi'actised with publicity and impunity. StUl the 
laws forbidding them were unrevoked, although they were 
suffered to I'emain for the most part obsolete, or were at 
least only put in action on the occasion of some special 
scandal, or of somo real or apprehended political danger. 
The municipal and provincial independence under the Em¬ 
pire was, however, so large, that very much depended on the 
character of the local governor; and it continually happened 
that in one province the Christians were unmolested or 
favoured, while in the adjoining province they were severely 
persecuted. 

As wo have already seen, the OhristianB had for m^y 
reasons become profoundly obnoxious to the people. They 
shared the unpopularity of the Jews, with whom they were 
confounded, while the general credence given to the calumnies 
about the crimes said to have been perpetrated at theii* 
secret meetings, their abstinence from public amusements, 
and the belief that their hostility to the gods was the cause of 
every physical calamity, were special causes of antipathy. 
The history of the period of the Antonines continually mani¬ 
fests the desire of the populace to persecute, restrained by 
the humanity of the rulers. In the short reign of Nerva 
there appears to have been no persecution, and our know¬ 
ledge of the official proceedings with i-eference to the religion 
is comprised in two sentences of a Pagan historian, who tells 
us that the emperor 'absolved those who had been convicted 
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of impiety/ and * permitted no one to be convicted of impiety 
or Jewish rites.* Under Tnyan, however, some serious 
though purely local disturbances took place. The emperoi 
himself, though one of the most sagacious, and in most 
* r^pects humane of Boman sovereigns, was nervously jealous 
of any sodeties or associations among his subjects, and had 
propounded a special edict agaiast them; but the persecution 
of the Christians appears to have been not so much political 
as popular If we may believe Eusebius, local persecutions, 
apparently of the nature of riots, but sometimes countenanced 
by provincial govemons, broke out in seveiul quarters of the 
Empire. In Bithynia, Pliny the Younger was tlie governor, 
and he wrote a very famous letter to Trajan, in which he 
professed himself absolutely ignorant of the proceedings to be 
taken against the Christians, who had already so multiplied 
that the temples were deserted, and who were arraigned in 
great numbers before his tribunal. He had, he says, leleased 
those who consented to bum incense befoi^ the image of the 
emperor, dbd to curse Christ, but had caused those to be 
executed who persisted in their refiisal, and who were not 
lS>npui citizens, * not doubting that a pertinadous obstinacy 
deserved ponishment.’ He had questioned the prisoners as to 
the nature of their faith, and had not hesitated to seek 
revelations by torturing two maid-servants, hut had * dis¬ 
covered nothing but a base and immoderate superstition.* 
He had asked the nature of their secret services, and had 
been told that they assembled on a certain day before dawn 
to sing a hymn to Christ as to a godthat they made a 
vow to abstain from every crime, and that they then, before 
parting, partook togethm* of a harmless feast, which, however, 
they had given up since, the deci-ee agaixrst associations. To 
tbH letter Titijan answered that Christians, if brought before 
the tribunals and convicted, should he punished, but that 
they should not be sought for; that, if they consented to 
sacrifice, no inquisition should be made into iiieir past lives, 
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and that no anonymous aecusations shouldAe received agamsi 
themJ In this j oign thore are two authentic instances of 
martyrdom.^ Simeon, Bishop of Jerusalem, a man, it is said, 
one hundx'ed and twenty years old, having be^ accused by 
the heretics, was tortured during several days, and at last* 
crucified. Ignatius, the Bishop of Antioch, was aii'ested, 
brought to Kome, and, by the order of Trqjan himself, thrown 
to wild Ijeasts. Of the cause of this last act of severity we 
are left in ignorance, but it has been noticed that about this 
time Antioch had been the scene of one of those violent 
earthquakes which so frequently produced an outburst of 
loligious excitement,^ and tbe cbai’acier of Ignatius, who 
was i)assionately desii-ous of martyrdom, may have very 
probably led him to some act of exco]>tional :seal. Tiio let 
ters of the martyr prove that at Kome the faith was openly 
and fearlessly professed; the Government during the nine¬ 
teen yoai-s of this reign never appears to have taken any 
initiative against the Christians, and, in spite of occasional 
local tumults, there was nothing I’csembling a ^neral per¬ 
secution. 

During the two following reigns, the Goveimnent 
more decidedly favourable to tbe Christians. Hadrian, 
having heard that the populace at the public games fre¬ 
quently called for their execution, issued an edict in which 
he commanded that none should be punished simply in 
obedience to the outcries against them, or without a 
formal trial and a conviction of some offence against the 
law, and he oixlered that all false accusers should be 
punished.'* His disposition towards the Christians was sc 
pacific as to give rise to a legend that he intended to 

• Pliny, Ep, x. 97-08. Orosius (Hist. vii. 12) thouglU it 

Eiueb. Ub. iii. ^ was a judgment on account of the 

* There is a description of this persecution of the Christians, 
earthquake in Merivale’s Hist, of * Eusebius, iv. 8-9. too 
tAe Romms, voL viii. pp. U>6>166. Justin Martyr. Jpof. i. 88-69. 
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enrol Ohnsfc am(H|g the gods;' but it is probable that, 
• although curious on religious matters, be r^arded Ohris- 
danity with the indifference of a Boman freethinker; and a 
letter is fiscribed to him in which he confounded it witb the 
^•worship of Serapis.^ As &r as the Government were con¬ 
cerned, the Christians appear to have been entiiely immo- 
lested; but many of them suffered dreadful tortui'es at the 
hands of the Jewish insurgents, who in this reign, with a 
desperate but ill-fated heroism, made one last efbiii to regain 
their freedom.^ The mutual hostility exhibited at this time 
by the Jews and Christians contributed to se^mrato them in 
the eyes of the Pagans, and it is said that when Hadrian 
forbade the Jews ever again to enter Jerusalem, he recog¬ 
nised the distinction by granting a full permission to the 
Christians.^ 

Antoninus, who succeeded Hadrian, made new efforts to 
restrain the passions of the people against the Christians. 
He issued an edict connnaiiding that they should not be 
molested, End when, as a consequence of some earthquakes 
in Asia Minor, the popular anger was fiercely roused, he 
commanded that their accusers should be punished. '' If we 
except these riots, the twenty-three years of his reign appear 
to have been yeai's of absolute peace, which seems also to 
have continued duilng several years of the reign of Moi'cua 

' This is mentioned incidentally Antoninus Pius, has created a good 
by liampridius in his lAfe of A, deal of controversy. Justin Mart. 
SewTus. i. 71) and Tertullian {Aj^, 

’ 8ee this veiy curious letter in 6) ascribe it to Marcus Atirelius. 
Vbpiscus, SatumiHus. It is now generally believed to be 

' Justin Mart. Ap, i. 31. Euse- a forgexy by a Christian hand, being 
bius quotes a passage from Hege* more like a Christian apology than 
sippus tO' the same effect, (iv. 8.) the letter of a Pagan emperor. 

* * Frmcepitque no cui Judero St. Melito, however, writing to 

iuTroeuudi Hierosolymani essot li- Marcus Aurelius, exprasly states 
oentia, Christianis tautum civitate that Anttminus had written a lettei 
permissa.’—Ores. vii. 13. forbiddit^ the persecution of Chris- 

* A letter which Eusebius gives tians. (Euseb. iv. 26.) 
at full <iv 13), and ascribes to 
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Aurelids; but at last persecuting edictt^f the exact nature 
of which we have no knowledge, were issued. Of thet^ 
i^asona which induced one of the best men who have ever 
tmgned to ^lersecute the Christians, we know little or 
nothing. That it was not any ferocity of disposition or any# 
impatience of lesistanco may be confidently asserted of one 
whose only fault was a somewhat excessive gentleness—who, 
on the death of his wife, asked the Senate, as a single 
favour, to consolt> him by sparing the lives of those who had 
rebelled against him. That it was not, as has been strangely 
urged, a religious fanaticism resembling that which led St. 
Lewis to jiersecute, is equally plain. St. Lewis persecuted 
because he believed that to reject his religious opinions was 
a heinous crime, and that heresy was the path to hell. 
Marcus Aurolius had no such belief, and he, the first Homan 
emperor who made the Stoical philosophy his religion and 
his comfort, was also the first emperor who endowed the 
professors of the philosophies that were most hostile to 
his own. The fact that the Christian Church, existing 
as a State within a State, with government, ideals,* enthu¬ 
siasms, and hopes wholly dififerent from those of the nation; 
was incompatible with the existing ^tem of the Empire, 
had become more evident as the Church increased. The 
accusations of cannibalism and incestuous impurity bad 
acquired a greater consistency, and the latter are said to have 
been justly applicable to the Carpocratian heretics, who had 
recently arisen. The Stoicism of Marcus Aurelius may have 
revolted &om the practices of exorcism or the appeals to the 
terrors of another world, and the philosophers who sur¬ 
rounded him probably stimulated his hostility, for his master 
and friend Fronto hud wiitten a book against Christiauity,' 
while Justin Martyr is said to have perished by the madhr 
nations of the Cynic Crescens.^ It must be added, toa» that, 


' It M alluded to by Minneius 


* Eueebiiis, iv. 10- 
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while it is impossibliito acquit the emperor of having issued 
(levere edicts against the Christians,* the atrocious details ol 
the persecutions in his reign were due to the ferocity 
the populace and the weakness of the goyemote in distant 
gfovinces; and it is inconceivable that, if he had been a very 
bitter enemy of the Christians, Tertullian, writing little more 
than twenty years later, should have been so ignoi*ant of the 
fact as to ^present him as one of the most conspicuous of 
their protectois. 

But, whatever may be thought on these points, there can, 
unhappily, be no question that in this reign Borne was 
stained by the blood of Justin Martyr, the first philosopher, 
and one of the purest and gentlest natures in the Chui'ch, 
and that pei'secution was widely extended. In two far 
distant quarters, at Smyrna and at Lyons, it far exceeded in 
atrocity any that Christianity had endured since Nero, and 
in each case a heroism of the most transcendent order was 
displayed by the martyrs. The persecution at Smyrna, in 
which St. Po^carp and many otheis most nobly died, took 
pla(% on the occasion of the public games, and we may trace 
the m%ience of the Jews in stimulating it.^ The persecution 
at Lyons, which was one of the most atrocious in the whole 
com^s of ecclesiastical history, and which has supplied the 
martyiulogy .with some of its grandest and most pathetic 
figures, derived its worst features from a combination of the 
fury of the populace and of the subserviency of the governor.® 
Certain servants of the Christians, terrified by the piuspect 
of tqrturo, accused their masters of all the crimes which 
popular repoii) attributed to them, of incest, of infanticide, 
of ciumibalism, of hideous impurity. A fearful outburst of 


Molito expressly states 
that the edtets of Marcus Aureliiis 
produ^ the Asiatic persecution, 
j^sebins, iv. 16. 

*^§ee the most touching and 


horrible description ot this perse> 
cution in a letter written by the 
C^stions of Lyons, in Eusebins, 
V. 1. 
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ferocity ensued. Tortures almost toe^ horrible to I’ecount 
were for hours and even days applied to the bodies of 
men and of weak women, who displayed amid Idieir agonies 
a nobler courage than has ever shone upon a battle-field, and 
whose memories are immoiial among mankind. Blandit^ 
and Potliiniis wiote in blood the first page of the glorious 
history of the Church of France.’ But although, during the 
closing years of Marcus Aurelius, severe persecutions took 
place in thi'ee or four provinces, there was no general and 
organised efibrt to suppress Christianity throughout the 
Empire.® 

We may next consider, as a single peinod, the space of 
time that elapsed from the death of Marcus Aurelius, in 
A.D. 180, to the accession of Decius, a.d. 249. During all 
this time Christianity was a gimt and powerful body, exer¬ 
cising an important influence, and duiing a great part of it 
Christians filled high civil and military positions. The 
hostility manifested towards them began now to assume a 
more political complexion than it hod pi^viously done, * 

' Salpicius Severus (who was ^ It was alleged amoii|^ the 
himself a Gaul) says of their mar- Christians, that towards *ihe close 
tyrdom (H. A, lib. ii.), ‘Turn of his reign Marcus Aurelius issued 
primum intra Gallias Martyria an edict protecting the Christians, 
visa, serins trans Alpes Dei rcii- on account of a Cbri$tian legion 
gione suscopta.’ Tradition ascribes having, in Germany, in a moment 
Gallic Christianity to the apostles, of great distress, procured a shower 
but the evidence of inscriptions of rain by their prayers. (Tert. 
appears to confirm the account of Jpol, fi.) The shower is mentioned 
Severus. It is at least certain by Pagan as well as Christian 
that Christianity did not acquire a writers, and is pourtrayed on the 
great extension till later. The column of Antoninus. It was 
earliest Christian inscriptions ibnnd * ascribed to the incantations of an 
are (one in eacii year) of a.i>. 334, Elgyptian magician, to the prayers 
347, 377, 40»*>, and 400. They do of a legion of Christiaus, or to the 
not become common till the middle favour of Jove towards th^best of 
of the fifth century. See a fall mortals, accoiding to the t'arious 
discussion of this in the preface of prejudices of different observers.' 
M. Le Slant's admirable and in- — Merivale's Hist, of vol. 

deed exhaustive work, Inscr^iom viii. p. 338. 
ckritiennn de la Oault 
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except perhaps in thd^ater yeans of Marcus Aiuxslius. The 
apistenoe of a vast and rapidly increaaiiig corporation, very 
alien to the system of the Empire, confronted every mlei*. 
Emperors like Commodus or Heliogabaliis were usually too 
i||fmersed in selfish pleasures to have any distinct policy ; 
but sagacious sovereigns, sincei'ely desiring the vrell-bemg of 
the Empire, either, like Marcus Aurelius and Diocletian, 
endeavoured to re])ress the rising creed, or, like Alexander 
Soverus, and at last Constantine, actively encouraged it. 
The measures Mai'cus Aurelius had taken against Chris¬ 
tianity were arrested under Commodus, whoso favourite 
mistress, Marcia, supplies one of the very few recorded 
instances of female influence, which has been the cause of 
so much persecution, being exerted in behalf of toleration; ^ 
yet a Christian philosopher named Apollonius, and at the 
same time, by a curious retribution, his accuser, were in this 
raign executed at Bome.^ During the^sixty-nine years we 
are considering, tlie general peace of the Church was only 
•twice broken.* The first occasion was in the reign of 
Septimus Severus, who was for some time very favourable 
to the ^hiistians, but who, in a.d. 202 or 203, issued an 
edict, forbidding any Pagan to join the Christian or Jewish 
faith; ^ and this edict was followed by a sanguinary persocu- 

* Xiphilin, Ixxii. 4. The most compare Pressensi, HUt. des IVou 
atrocious of the Fagan persecutions premiers SiScles (2“* sArie), tome i« 
was attributed, as we shall see, to pp. 182-183, and Jeremie’s Church 
the mother of Galerius, and in History of Second and Third Cen- 
OhrUtian times the Spanish Inqui- turies^ p. 29. Apollonius was of 
sition was founded by Isabella senatorial rank. It is said that 
the Catholic; the massacre of St. some other martyrs died at the 
Bartholomew was chiefly due to same time. 

, Catherine of Modicis, and the most ’ * Judmos fieri sub giavi pccim 
horrible English persecution to vetuit. Idem efiam deChristianis 
Mary ifldor. sanxit.'—Spartian. S. Sevetus. The 

* Euseb. V. 21. The accuser, persecution is described by Ease* 
we learn from St. Jerome, was a bias, lib. vi. Tertullian says 
slave. On the law condemning Severus was favourable to the 
slaves who accused their masters, Christians, a Christian named Fro* 
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fcion in Ainca and Syria, in whicl]^the father of Origen, 
and also St. Felicitas and St. Perpetua, perished. This pSr> 
secution does not appear to have extended to the West, and 
was apparently rather the work of pravincial governors, who 
interpi*eted the Imperial edict as a sign of hostility to Vie 
Christians, than the direct act of the emperor,* whose decree 
applied only to Christians actively proselytising. It is 
worthy of notice that Origen observed that previous to this 
time the number of Christian martyrs had been very small.^ 
The second persecution was occasioned by the murder of 
Alexander Severus by Maximinus. The usurper pursued 
with great bitterness the leading courtiers of the deceased 
emperor, among whom were some Christian bishops,^ and 
about the same time severe earthquakes in Pontus and 
Cappadocia pi'oduced the customaiy popular ebullitions. 
But with these exceptions the Christians were undistui’bed. 
Caiucalla, Macrinus, and Heliogabalus took no measures 
against them, while Alexander Severus, who reigned for 
thirteen years, warmly and steadily supported them. A 
Pagan historian assures us that this emperor intended to 
build temples in honour of Christ, but was dissuaded by the 
priests, who urged that all the other temples would be 
deserted. He venerated in his private oratory the statues of 
Apollonius of 'fyaua, Abraham, Orpheus, and Christ. He 
decreed that the provincial governors should not be appointed 
till the people had the opportunity of declaxong any crime they 
had committed, borrowing this rule avowedly from the pro* 

colas (whom he, in (mns^uence, latter provinces appears as the act 
retained in the pidace till his death) of hostile governors proceeding 
having cored him of an illness by upon the existing laws, rather than 
the application of oil (^Ad Scapul. tne consequence of any recent edict * 
4.) of the emperor.*—Milm^*s Bist, 

* ' Of the persecution under of ChrUiiamty, vol. ii. pp^ 166- 
SeveruB there are few, if any, 157. 

traces in the West It is confined * Ado, Cda, hi. See (Hbbon, 

to Syria, perhaps to Oippadocia, eh. xvi. 

to E^pt, and to Africa, and in the ' Eosehius, vi. 28. 
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cedtirt* of the Jews omi^ChTistiaiis in electing their clergj; he 
Ojgleied the precept ‘ Bo not unto others what you would not 
that they should do unto you' to be engi'aven on the palace 
and other public buildings, and he decided a dispute con- 
c^ing a piece of ground which the Christians had occupied, 
and which the owners of certain eating-houses claimed, in 
favour of the former, on the ground that the worsliip of a 
god‘should be most considered.’ Philip the Arab, who 
reigned during the last five years of the period we are 
consideiing, was so favourable to the Christians that he 
was believed, though on no trustworthy evidence, to have 
been baptised. 

We have now reviewed the history of the pei'secutions to 
the year A..D. 249, or about two hundred years after the 
planting of CbristiaDity in Home. We have seen that, al¬ 
though during that period much suffering was occasionally 
endiued, and much heroism displayed, by the Christians, there 
was, with the very doubtful exception of the l^erouian per- 
•secution, no single attempt made to suppress Christianity 
throughout the Empire, Local persecutions of great severity 
bad t/lken place at Smyrna and Lyons, under Marcus Aure¬ 
lius ; in'^Afiica and some Asiatic provinces, under Severus; 
|)opular tumults, arising in the excitement of the public 
games, or produced by some earthquake or inundation, or by 
some calumnious accusation, were not unfreqiient; but theie 
was at no time that continuous, organised, and universal per¬ 
secution by which, in later periods, ecclesiastical tribunals 
have again and again suppressed opinions repugnant to their 
own; and there was no part of the Empii-e in which whole 
gmierations did not pass away absolutely undistimbed. No 
martyr had fiillen in Gaul or in great part of Asia Minor 
till Marcus Aurelius. In Italy, after the death of Nero, 

' TiSmpridiai, A. Severvs. The historian adds, * Judseis privilegia 
resenravit* CMstianos esaa passns eat.' ' 
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leith excoption of Bome slight trophies under Domithm 
and Maziminus, probably due to causes altogether distii^t 
from religion, there were, during the whole period we are oon> 
sidering, only a few isolated instances of martyrdom. The 
bishops, as the leaders of the Church, were the special objS^ 
of hostility, and several in different parts of the world had 
fallen; but it is extremely questionable whether any Homan 
bishop perished after the apostolic age, till Fabianus was 
martyred under Decius.^ If Christianity was not formally 
authorised, it was, like many other religions in a similar po* 
sition, generally acquiesced in, and, during a great part of the 
time we have reviewed, its professora appear to have found 
no obstacles to their preferment in the Court or in the army. 
The emperors were for the most paii; indiffei'ent or favour* 
able to them. The priests in the Pagan society had but little 
influence, and do not appear to have taken any prominent 
part in the persecution till near the time of Diocletian. With 
the single exception of the Jews, no class held that doc¬ 
trine of the criminality of error which has bedn the parent of* 
most modem persecutions; and although the belief that great 
calamities were the result of neglecting or insultingJ;he gods 
furnished the Pagans with a religious motive for persecution, 
this motive only acted on the occasion of some rare and ex¬ 
ceptional catastrophe.^ In Christian times, the first objects 

‘ Compare Mibnan’s History of seated, by the general voice of the 
Early ClavAianMy (1867), vol. ii. Church, as perfectly free from the 
p. 188, and his History of Latwi stain of persecution. A tradition, 
Chtistiamty (1867), vol. i. pp. 26- which is in itself sufficiently prob- 
69. There are oidy two cases of able, states that Fontianus, having 
alleged martyrdom before this time been exiled by Maximinus, was 
that can excite any reasonable killed in banishment, 
doubt. Ireneeus dic^nctly asserts ^ Tacitus has a very ingenious 
that Telesphorus was martyred; remark on this subject which 
but his martyrdom is put in the illustrates happily the half-scepti- 
beginning of the reign of Antoni nus cism of the Empire. After reeount- 
Hns (he had assumed the mitre ing a number of prodigies that were 
near the end of the reign of said to have taken place in the reign 
Hadrian), and Antoninns is repre- of Otho, he remarks that these 
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at tlu) persecutor ar^to control education, to prevent the 
ipblication of any heterodox works, to institute such a minute 
^ice inspection as to render impossible the celebration of the 
wondiip he desires to suppress. But nothing of this kind 
attempted, or indeed was possible, in the period we are 
eonsideiing. With the exception of the body-guard of the 
emperor, almost the whole army, which was of extremely 
modemte dimensions, was massed along the vast frontier 
' of the Empire. The police force was of the scantiest kind, 
sufficient only to keep common order in the streets. The 
Government had done sometliing to encourage, but abso¬ 
lutely nothing to control, education, and parents or societies 
were at perfect liberty to educate the young as they pleased. 
The 6X|)ansion of literature, by reason of the fiicilities which 
slavery gave to transcription, was very great, and it was 
for the most port entirely uncontrolled.' Augustus, it is 
tnie, had caused some volumes of forged prophecies to be 
burnt,® and, under the tyranny of Tiberius and Domitian, 
• political writers and historians who eulogised tyrannicide, or 
vehemently opposed the Empire, wei'e persecuted; but the 
extreme indignation these acts elicited attests their rarity, 
and, on matters unconnected with politics, the liberty of 


were things habitually noticed in 
the ages of ignorance, but now only 
notic^ in periods of terror. ‘ Rudi- 
bus sseculis etiam in pace observata, 
quee nunc tantum in me'tu audiun- 
tur.'— Hist. i. 86. 

' M. de Ghampagny has devoted 
an extremely beautiful chapter {Les 
Anionifis, tome ii. pp. 179-200^ to 
the liberty of the Roman Empire. 
See, too, tibe fifty-fourth chapter of 
Mr. Merivale's History. It is the 
ottstont of some of the apologists 
for modem Csesarism to defend it 
by pointing to the Roman Empire 
as the happiest period in human 
history. No apology can be more 


unfortunate. The first task of a 
modem despot is to centralise to 
the highest point, to bring every 
department of tliought and action 
under a system of police reflation, 
and, above all, to impose his shack 
ling tyranny upon the human mind. 
The very perfection of the Roman 
Empire was, that the municipal 
and personal liberty it admitted 
had never been surpassed, and the 
intellectual liberty had never beer, 
equalled. 

’ Sueton. Aug. xxxi. It appears 
from a passage in Livy (xxxix. 16) 
that books of oracles had been 
sometimes burnt in the Republio.,'' 
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literature wae al)soluta* In a word,^«tlie OInbdb 
tfsed in a society in which toleration was the rule, 
time when mutkicipal, proTinoial, and personal independmi^ ^ 
,had reached the highest point, when the ruling classes were 
for the most part absolutely indiderent to religious <^inioi^. \ 
and when an imprecedented concourse of influences facilitate ' ^ 
(ts progress. 

When we reflect that these wore the circumstances of the \ 
Church tUl the middle of the third century, we may readily.' 






* Tacitus has given ns a very 
remarkable account of the trial of 
Gremutius Cordus, under Tiberius, 
for having published a history 
in -irhich he had praised Bmtns 
and colled Cassius the last ot 
Romans. (Anml. iv. 34-35.) He 
expressly terms this ' novo ac tone 
pnmnm audito crimine.’ and he 
puts a speech in the mouth of the 
accused, describing the liberty pre¬ 
viously accorded to writers. Coraus 
avoids execution by suicide. His 
daughter, Marcia, preserved some 
copies of his work, and published 
it in the reign and with the appro¬ 
bation of Caligula. (Senec. Ad 
Marc. 1; Suet. (7a%. IS.) There are, 
however, some tr:ices of an earlier 
persecution of letters. Under the 
sanction of a law of the decemvirs 
against libellers, Augustus exiled 
the satiric writer Cassius Severus, 
and he also destroyed the works of 
an historian named Labienus, on 
account of their seditious senti¬ 
ments. These writings ware re¬ 
published with those of Cordus. 
Cenerally, however, Au^stns was 
very magnanimous in hie dealings 
with his assailants. He refus^ 
tlie request of Tiberius to punish 
thmn (Suet. Auff. 51), and only ex- 
H^pded from his ptflaee Timagones, 
lilrho bitfe(»rly satirised both him and 


the empress, and proclaimed him 
self everywhere the enemy of the 
emperor. (Senec. De Ira, iii. 2^.} 
A similar magnanimity was shown 
by most of the other emperors; 
among others, by Nero. (Suet. 
Nero, 39.) U:^or Vespasian, how¬ 
ever, a poet, named Matornns, was 
obliged to retouch a tragedy on 
Cato (Tacit De Or. 2-3), and 
Domitian allowed no writings op¬ 
posed to his policy (Tacit. Affric.) 
But no attempt appears to have 
been made in the Empire to con¬ 
trol religious writings till tlie 
persecution of DiocletiA, who 
ordered the Scriptures to be burnt. 
The example was speedily followed 
by the Christian emperors. The 
writings of Arius were burnt in 
A.]>. 321, those of Porphyry in a.d. 
388. Pope Gelasius, in a.t>. 496, 
drew up a list of books which 
should not be read, and all liberty 
of publication speedily became ex¬ 
tinct. See on this subject Peiraot, 
Eseai kiitorique sur la iMerte 
d*J&rirs; Vill emain, fHudea de 
JAiikt. andenne ; Sir 0. liswis on 
the Oredilnliiy qf Soman ffp/i. veil. 
i. p. 62; Na^i, Mimoire tut la 
liberty gu^avoient les aoldate romaini 
de dire dee vere eai^riquee eontre 
ceuxquitriomphoie»t(JdkdM 1725)^ 
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the abBiird% of mainiaining that Ohristiaiiity waa 
ji|Oj|Bgated in the face of such a fierce and continuous pertte- 
eut^n that no opinions could have survived it without a 
miracle, or of arguing from the history of the early Church 
^at persecution never has any real efficacy in suppressing 
truth. When, in addition to tiie circumstances under which 
it operated, we consider the unexampled means both of at¬ 
traction and of intimidation that were possessed by thOv 
^ ^hurch, we can have no difficulty in understanding that it 
thould have acquired a magnitude that would enable it to 
defy the fai* more serious assaults it was still destined to 
endure. That it had acquii*ed this extension we have abun¬ 
dant evidence. The language I have quoted from Lactantius 
Is but a feeble echo of the emphatic statements of writers 
before the Becian persecution.* * There is no race of men, 
whether Greek or barbarian,’ said Justin Martyr, * among 
whom prayers and thanks are not offered up in the name of 
the crucified.’® ‘ We are but of yesterday,’ cried Tertullian, 
* * and we fill Bll your cities, islands, forts, councils, even the 
camps themselves, the tribes, the decuries, the pidaces, the 
senate,^and the fonim.’® Eusebius has preserved a letter of 
Cornelius, Bishop of Borne, containing a catalogue of the 
officers of his Church at the time of the Becian persecution. 
It consisted of one bishop, forty-six presbyters, seven deacons, 
seven subdeacons, forty-two acolytes, fifty-two exorcists, 
readers, and janitors. The Chiiroh also supported more 
than fifteen hundred widows, and poor or suffering persons.^ 
The Becian peisecution, which broke out in a.d. 249, and 
was probably begun in hopes of restoring the Empire to 
its ancient discipline, and eliminating from it all extraneous 

•ape a collection of passages * Trypko. 
on this point in Bresson^ Hiat. * ApoU zxxru. 
dri Vrm pramkra SiMea (2"* . * Buseb. vi, 43. 

i4rie), tome i. pp. 3-4. 
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and unpatriotic mfluences,* is the first e^^ple of a delilierate 
attempt, supported by the whole machinery of prQYinoia| 
government, and extending over the entire surfiice of the 
Empire, to extirpate Christianity fi'om the world. It would 
be difficult to find language too strong to paint its horrorp. 
The ferocious instincts of the populace, that were long re^ 
pressed, burst out anew, and they wera not only peimittod, 
but encouraged by tho ruleis. Far worse than the deaths 
which menaced those who shrank from the idolatrous socri- 
6ces, were the hideous and prolonged tortures by which the 
magistrates often sought to subdue the constancy of the 
martyr, the nameless outrages that were sometimes inflicted 
on the Christian virgin.^ The Church, enervated by a long 
peace, and deeply infected with the vices of tho age, tottered 
beneath the blow. It had long since arrived at the period 
when men were Christians not by conviction, but through 
family relationship; when the more opulent Christians vied 
in luxury with the Pagmis among whom they mixed, and 
when even the bishops were, in many insta'ices, worldly < 


' Eusebius, it is true, ascribes 
this persecution (vi. 39) to the 
hatred Decius bora to his prede¬ 
cessor Philip, who was very fnondly 
to the Christians. But although 
such a motive might account fur a 
persecution like that of Maximin, 
which was directed chiefly against 
the bishops who had 1)eoa about 
the Court of Severus, it is insuffi¬ 
cient to accoiwt for a persecution 
so general and so severe as that of 
Decius. It is remarkable that this 
emperor is uniffjrmly represented 
by the Pagan historians as an emi¬ 
nently wise and humane soverei^. 
See Dodwell, De Paucitate Mar- 
tymm. Hi. 

’ St. C^rian {Wp, vii.) and, at 
a later penod, Jerome 


Pauli), both notice that di^ring this 
persecution the desire of the perse¬ 
cutors was to subdue the constancy 
of the Christians by torture, with¬ 
out gratifying their desire for 
martyrdom, consignment of 
Christian virgins to houses of ill 
fame was one of the most common 
incidents in the later acts of mar¬ 
tyrs which were invented in the 
middle ages. Unhappily, however, 
it must be acknowledged that there 
are some undoubted traces of it at 
an earlier date. Tertullian, in a 
famous passage, speaks of the cry 
'Ad Lenononi* as Bubst;itvC«d for 
that of ' Ad Lcmiem; * and St. Am¬ 
brose recounts some strange stories 
on this subject in his treatise Ik 
VirginiouM. 
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aspiruitH after civil ofiS.ces. It is not, therefore, surprising 
•that the defection was very large. The Pagans marked with 
triumphant ridicule, and the F&thers with a burning indig¬ 
nation, the thousands who thronged to the altars at the very 
^tommenoement 'of persecution, the sudden collapse of the 
' most illustrious churches, the eagerness with which the offer 
■ of pi*ovincial governors to furnish certificates of apostasy, 
without exacting a compliance with the conditions which 
those certificates attested, was accepted by multitudes.^ The 
questiou whether those who abandoned the faith should 
afterwards be readmitted to communion, became the chief 
question that divided the Novatians, and one of the questions 
that divided the Montanists from the Catholics, while the 
pretensions of the confessors to furnish indulgences, remitting 
the penances imposed by the bishops, led to a conflict which 
contributed very laigely to establish the undisputed ascend¬ 
ancy of the episcopacy. But the Decian persecution, though 
it exhibits the Church in a somewhat less noble attitude than 
• the perseciitibns which preceded and which followed it, was 
adorned by many examples of extreme courage and devotion, 
displayed in not a few cases by those who were physically 
among the frailest of mankind. It was of a kind eminently 
fitted to crush the Church. Had it taken place at an earlier 
period, had it been continued for a long succession of years, 
Christianity, without a miracle, must have perished. But 
the Decian persecution fell upon a Church which had existed 
for two centuries, and it lasted less than two years. ^ Its 

* St. Cyprian has drawn a very grande violence. Gar S. Oyprieii, 
highlycolonred picture of thisgeue- dans les lettres Rentes en 2dl, d6s 
ral corruption, and of the apostasy devant Basque, et mesme dans 
it produced, in his treatise I)e quelques-unes Writes apparemment 

a most interesting picture die la fin de 2d0, Umoigne que son 
of th* society of his time. See, ^lise jouissoit d4ja de quelque 
too, the L\fe of 8t. Or^^ory Thm- pais, mais d'une paix encore pen 
, by Greg, of Myssa. aflformie, en sorte que le moiodre 

* pers^utiop de Dice ne accident oust pu renouveler le 
iura qif environ un an dans sa trouble et la persecution. 11 semble 

0 0 2 
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intensitj varied much in difTerent proviffices. In Alexandria 
and ihe neighbouring towns, where a popular tumult had 
anticipated the menaces of the Government, it was extremely 
horrible.^ In Carthage, at first, the proconsul being absent, 
no capital sentence was passed, but on the arrival of that 
functionary the penally of death, accompanied by dreadful 
tortures, was substituted for that of exile or imprisonment.^ 
The rage of the people was especially directed against the 
biriiop St. Cyprian, who prudently retired till the storm had 
passed.^ In general, it was observed that the object of the 
nilers was much less to slay than to vanquish the Christians. 


nicsrae quo Ton n’eust paa encore 
la libertA d’y tenir les assembles, 
et n^anmoins il paroist que tous 
les confesseiiTS prisonnlers A Car¬ 
thage 7 aroient estA mis on liberty 
dts ca temps-la.’—^Tillemont, Menu 
d'Hist (cdksiastiq'ue^ tome iii. p. 
324. 

^ Dionysius tho bishop wrote a 
full account of it, which Eusebius 
has preserved (vi. 41-42). In 
Alexandria, Dionysius says, the 
persecution produced by popular 
hinaticism preceded the mict of 
Decius by an entire year. He has 
preservea a particular catalogue of 
all who were put to death in Alex¬ 
andria during the entire Decian 
persecution. They were seventeen 
persons. Several of these were 
killed by the mob, and their deaths 
were in nearly all cases accom¬ 
panied by circumstances of extreme 
atrociiy. Besides these, others (we 
know not how many) bed been put 
to torture. Many, Dionysius says, 
perished in other cities or villages 
of Egypt. 

* See St. Cyprian, viii. 

•Therewas much controversy 
at this time as to the propriety of 
bishops evading persecution by 


flight. The Montanists maintained 
that such a conduct was equiva¬ 
lent to apostasy. Tertullian had 
written a book. Be Fttga in Perse- 
ctifione, maintaining this view; 
and among the ortliodox the con¬ 
duct of St. Cyprian (who after¬ 
wards nobly attested his courage 
bj his death) did ittt escape anim¬ 
adversion. The more moderate 
opinion prevailed, but the le^ing 
bishops found it necessary to sup¬ 
port their conduct by declaring 
that they had received special 
revelations exhorting them to fly. 
St. Cyprian, who constantly ap¬ 
pealed to his dreams to justify 
him in his controversies (see some 
curious instances collects in Mid¬ 
dleton’s Free Enquiry, pp. 101- 
105), declared ix.), and his 
biographer and friend Pontius re¬ 
asserts ( Vit. Cyprianis), tliat his 
flight was ‘by the command of 
God.* Dionysius, the Bishop of 
Alexandria, asserts the same thing 
of his own flight, and attes^ it by 
an oath (see his, own words in 
Euseb. vi. 40); and the same 
thing was afterwards related of St. 
Gregozy Thaumaturgus. (See biff 
I4fe by Gregory of Nyssa.) 
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Horrible tortures |^6re contiuually employed to extort an 
^apostasy^ and, when those tortures proved vain, great num¬ 
bers were ultimately released. 

The Decian persecution is remarkable in Christian archee- 
el<^ as being, it is believed, the first occasion in which the 
*Ohristiaii catacombs were violated. Those vast subterranean 
corridors, lined with tombs and expanding very frequently 
into small chapels adorned with paintings, often of no mean 
beauty, had for a long period been an inviolable asylum in 
seasons of persecution. The extreme sanctity which the 
Homans were accustomed to attach to the place of bimial re¬ 
pelled the profane, and as early, it is said, as the very begin¬ 
ning of the third century, the catacombs were recognised as 
legal possessions of the Church.^ The Homan legislators, 
however unfavourable to the formation of guilds or associa¬ 
tions, mado an exception in favour of burial societies, or 
associations of men subscribing a certain sum to ensure to 
each member a decent burial in ground which belonged to 
the coiporai^on. The Church is believed to have availed 
itself of this privilege, and to have attained, in this capacity, 
a Ibgal existence The tombs, which were originally the 
propeTties of distinct families, became in this manner an 
ecclesiastical domain, and the catacombs were, fi-om i)erhaps 
the first, made something more than places of burial.^ The 
chapels with which they abound, and which are of the 
smallost dimensions and utterly unfit for genciul worship, 
were probably mortuary chapels, and may have also been 
employed in the services commemorating liie martyrs, while 
the ordinary worship was probably at fiinst conducted in 

* * E verameute ohe almenu fino p. 103. 
dal secolo tarzo i fedeli abbiano ‘ This is all fully discussed by 
praseduto cimiteri a nome com? Rossi, Boma Sotterranea, torao i. 
mune, e die il loro possesso sia pp. 101-108. Rossi thinks tlie 
etato riconosciuto dagr imperatori, Church, in its capacity of burial 
^ h cosa impossibile a negare.’— society, was known by the name of 
Boesi, Boma Soiterranea, tomo i. ' eccleeia fratrum.’ 
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Uie private houses of the 0hristian8|i, The decision of 
Alexander Severus, which I have alr^y noticed, is th^ 
earliest notice we possess of the existence of buildings specially 
devoted to the Christian services; but we cannot tell how 
long before this time they may have existed in Kome.^ 
serious pei'secution, however, they would doubtless have to 
be abandoned; and, as a last resort, the catacombs proved a 
refuge from the pei'secutors. 

Tho reign of Decius only lasted about two years, and 
Defore its close the persecution had ^most ceased.^ On the 
accession of his son Gallus, in the last month of A.n. 251, 
there was for a short time peifect peace; but Gallus resumed 
the persecution in the spring of the following year, and 
although apparently not very severe, or very general, it seems 
to have continued to his death, which took place a year 
afber.^ Two Homan bishops, Cornelius, who had succeeded 
the martyred Fabianus, and his successor Lucius, were at 
this time put to deaths Valerian, who ascended the throne 

' See, on the history of early affairs had been thrown by the 
Christian Churches, Care's Primu defeat of Docius appears, at first. 
five Christuinity, part i. c. vi. to have engrossed his attention: 

^ Dodwell {i)e Paucit. Martyr. * Lucius at first exiV'd and 
Ivii.) has collected evidence of we then permitted to return, on which 
subsidence of the persecution in occjision St. Cyprian wrote him a 
the last year of the reign of Decius. letter of congratulation (Ajp. Ivii.). 

• This persecution is not noticed He wfti however, afterwards re- 
by St. Jerome, Orosius, Salpicius arrestea and slain, but it is not, I 
Severus, or Lactantius. The very think, clear whether it was under 
little we know about it is derived Ciallus or Valerian, St. Cyprian 
from the letters of St. Cyprian, speaks (Ejo. Irvi.) of both Cornelius 
and from a short notice by Diony- and Lumus as martyred. The 
sins of Alexandria, in ^l^isebius, emperors were probably at this 
vii. 1. Dionysius says, Gallus be time bemnning to realise the power 
gan the perseention when his reign tlie Biwops of Rome possessed 
was adviiueing prosperously, and We know hardly anything of the 
his affairs succeeding, wliich proba- Decian persecution at Rome except 
bly means, after he had proenred the execution of the bishop }vand 
the departure of the Goths from St. Cyprian mja (Ep. li.) that 
the Illyrian province, early in a.d. Decius would have preferred a 
262 (see Gibbon, chap. x.). The pMtender to the throne to a 
disastrous pomtion into which Bishop of Rome. 
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A.O. 254, at first no4 only tolerated, but warmly patronised 
the Christians, and attracted so many to his Court that liis 
house, in the language of a contemporary, appeared *the 
Church of the Loi-d/ ^ But after rather more than four yeai-s 
||1s disposition changed. At the pomiasion, it is said, of an 
Jigyptian magician, named Macrianus, he signed in a.d. 268 
an edict of pei’secution condemning Christian occlesia.stics 
and senators to death, and other Christians to exile, or to 
the forfeiture of their property, and prohibiting them from 
entering the catacombs.^ A sanguinary and genoml perse¬ 
cution ensued. Among the victims were Suctus, the Bishop 
of Horae, who perished in the catacombs,* and Cyprian, who 
was e.xiled, and afterwards l^headod, and was the first Bishop 
of Carthago who suffered martyrdom.* At last, Valerian, 
having been captured by the Peraians, Gallienus, in a.d. 260, 
ascended the throne, and immediately proclaimed a perfect 
toleration of the Christians.* 

The period from the accession of Decins, in a.d. 249, to 
the accession t>f Gki-llienus, in a.d. 260, which I have now very 
briefly noticed, was by far the most disastrous the Church 
had yjt endured. With the excoptiou of about five years in 
the reigns of Gallus and Valerian, the persecution was con¬ 
tinuous, though it varied much in its intensity and its range. 
During the fiiitt portion, if measured, not by the number of 
deaths, but by the atrocity of the tortures inflicted, it was 
probably as severe as any upon record. It was subsequently 
dii'ectod chiefly against the leading clergy, and, as we have 
seen, four Boman bishops perished. In addition to the 
political reasons that inspired it, the popular fenaticism 


* Bionjsiwi, Archbishop of —De Mort. Petaeo. o. v. 
Alexifhdria; seo Euseb. rii. 10. * Cyprian Ep. Ixxxi. 

Eusebius, vii. 10-<12; Cy- *See his t^a by the deacon 
prian, Ep. Ixxxi. I^tantius says Pontius, which is reproduced by 
•if Valerian, ‘Multum quamvis G-ibbon. 
breTitranporejusti sanguinis fudit.* * Eusebius, rii. 19. 
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caused by great calamitieB, which weijf ascribed to auger' 
of the gods at the neglect of their worship, had*iir this as 
former periods a great influence. Political disasters, which 
foreshadowed clearly the approaching downfall of the Empire, 
were followed by fearful and general famines and plaguesf^^ 
St. Cyprian, in a treatise addressed to one of the persecutors 
who was most confident in ascribing these things to the 
Christians, prostmts us with an extremely curious picture 
both of the general despondency that had fallen upon the 
Empii'e, and of the manner in which these calamities were 
regarded by the Christians. Like most of liLs co-religionists, 
the saint was convinced that the closing scene of the eaith 
was at hand. The decrepitude of the world, he said, had 
arrived, the forces of nature were almost exhausted, the sun 
had no longer its old lustre, or the soil its old fertility, jthe 
spring time had grown less lovely, and the autumn less boun¬ 
teous, the energy of man had decayed, and all things were 
moving rapidly to the end. Famines and plagues were the 
precursors of the day of judgment. They were ^sent to wain 
and punish a rebellious world, which, still bowing down 
before idols, persecuted the believers in the truth. * ^ irue 
is this, that the Christians are never persecuted without the 
sky manifesting at once the Divine displeasure.’ The con¬ 
ception of a conveitcd Empire never appears to have flashed 
across the mind of the saint; * the only triumph he predicted 
for the Church was that of anoUior world; and to the thi'eats 
the persecutors ho rejoined by feaiful menaces. ‘ A burn¬ 
ing, scorching flin will for ever tormeut those who ai*e 
condemned; there will be no respite or end to their torments. 
'We shall through eternity contemplate in their agonies those 
who for a short time contemplated us in tortures, and for the 

' Tertuliian had before, in a Christo si aut Oset-U'es non jsssent 
carious passage, spoken of the im- seculo necessarii, aut si et Chris* 
possilnmy of Christian Csssan. tiani potuissent esse CtesareB.'-* 
*Sed et Csesares credidissent super Apol. xxi. 
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pl^umTe irbiol^ the barbarity of our peL-secutore took in 
feaatixig theii^eyes upon an inhuman spectacle, they will be 
memselyes exposed as an eternal spectacle of a^^ony/ As a 
last warning, calamity after calamity broke upon the worlds 
and, with the solemnity of one on whom the shadow of 
^death had already fallen, St. Cyprian adjured the persecutors 
to repent and to be saved.' 

The accession of Gallienus introduced the Church to a 
new period of perfect peace, which, with a single inconsider¬ 
able exception, continued for no less than forty years. The 
exception wjus fiu'iiished by Aurelian, who during nearly the 
whole of his I'eign had been exceedingly favourable to the 
Christians, and had even been appealed to by the orthodox 
bishops, who desired him to expel from Antioch a prelate 
tliey had excommunicated for heresy,^ but who, at the close 
o^lds reign, intended to persecute. He was assassinated, 
however, according to one account, when he was just about 
to sign the decrees; according to another, before they had 
been sent through the provinces; and if any persecution 
actually took place, it was altogether inconsiderable.*'' Chris- 
tiaftity, during all this time, was not only perfectly free, it 
was ^heatly honoured. Christiana were appointed governors 
of the provinces, and were expressly exonerated from the 
duty of sacrificing. The bishops wero treated by the civil 
authorities with profound respect. Tlie palaces of the em¬ 
peror were filled wi^ Christian servants, who wero authoi*ised^ 
freely to profess thoii* religion, and wero greatly valued for 
their fidelity. The i)opular prejudice seems to have been 
lulled to rest; and it has been noticed that the rapid progress 
of tlie faith excited no tumult or hostility. Spacious churches 

' Demetrianum. Italy. 

* Eusebius, vii. 30. Aureliau •Compare the accounts in Eu- 
decided the cathedral at Anti- sebiui, vii. 30, and Lactantius, Ik 
oeh.should be given up to whoever Mari, c. vi. 
was appointed by the bishops of 
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vrere erected in every quarter, and they^oould sc^rcelj coa* 
tain the multitude of worshippers.* In Kome itself, before^ 
the outburst of the Diocletian persecution, there wore no less 
than forty chui'chcs.^ The Christians may still have been 
outnumbered by the Pagans; but when we consider thein 
organisation, their zeal, and their rapid progress, a speedy^ 
triumph appeared inevitable. 

But b^ore that triiim^ was achieved a last and a ter¬ 
rific ordeal was to be undergone. Diocletian, whose name 
has been somewhat unjustly associated with a persecution, 
the responsibility of which belongs far more to his colleague 
Galerius, having left the OhristianB in perfect peace for 
nearly eighteen years, sufiTered himself to be persuaded to 
make one more effort to eradicate the foreign creed. This 
emperor, who had risen by his merits from the humblest 
position, exhibited in all the other actions of his reign a 
moderate, placable, and conspicuously humane nature, and, 
although he gr’eatly magnified the Imperial authority, the 
simplicity of his private life, his voluntary abdication, and, 
above all, his singularly noble conduct during many ycai's of 
retirement, displayed a rare magnanimity of character, 
a politician, he deseiwes, £ think, to rank very high. Anto¬ 
ninus and Marcus Aurelius had been too fascinated by the 
traditions of the Bepublic, and by the austere teaching and 
retrospective spirit of the Stoics, to realise the necessity of 
adapting institutions to the wants of a liixuiious and highly 
civilised people, and they therefore had little permanent in¬ 
fluence upon til? destmies of the Empire. But Diocletian 
invariably exhibited in his legislation a far-seeing and com¬ 
prehensive mind, well aware of the condition of the society 
he ruled, and provident of distant events. Perceiving that 
Roman corruption was incurable, he attempted to r^en^rate 


* See the forcible and very candid description of Easebine, viit. 1, 

* This ie noticed by Optatvs. 
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the Empire by ci'eolixig new centres of political life in the 
ffceskt and compaititiYely unperrerted capitals of the pro¬ 
vinces; and Nicomedia, which was his habitual residence, 
Carthage, Milan, ioid Ravenna, all received abundant tokens 
gf bis favour. He swept awhy or disr(^i*ded the obsolete 
and inefficient institutions of Republican liberty that still 
remained, and indeed gave his government a somewhat 
Oriental character; but, at the same time, by the bold, and, 
it must be admitted, very perilous measure of dividing the 
Empire into four sections, he abridged the power of each 
ruler, ensured the better supervision and increased authority 
of the provinces, and devised the first effectual chock to 
those military revolts which had for some time been threat¬ 
ening tlie Empire with anarchy. With the same energetic 
statesmanship, we find him reorganising the whole system of 
taxation, and attempting, less wisely, to regulate commercial 
cransactions. To such an emperor, the problem presented by 
the rapid progress and the profoundly anti-national character 
of Christianity must have been a matter of serious considera¬ 
tion^ and the weaknesses of his character were most unfa¬ 
vourable to the Church; for Diocletian, with many noble 
qualities of heart and head, was yet supeiotitious, tortuous, 
nervous, and vacillating, and was too readily swayed by the 
rude and ferocious soldier, who was impetuously inciting him 
against the Christians. 

The extreme passion which Galeriua displayed on this 
subject is ascribed, in the first instance, to the iniiiienoe of 
his mother, who was ardently devoted to the Pagan worship. 
He is himself painted in dark colours by the Christian writers 
as a man of boundless and unbridled sensuality, of an impe¬ 
riousness that rose to fury at opposition, and of a cruelty 
wlndb bad long passed the stage of callousness, and become 
a fiendish delight, in the infliction and contemplation of suf- 
fening.* His strong attachment to Paganism made him at 

■ ■■ ■ ' < * I ■ I I ^ mmm m n |- . ii 

' See the vivid pieturos in Loot. De Mori, Peesee, 
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length ihe avowed representative of hiipartj, which several 
causes had coutribuM to strengthen. The philosophy of 
the Empire had by this time fully passed into its Neoplatomc 
and Pythagorean phases, and was closely connected with 
religious obseiwances. Hierocles and Porphyi*y, who 
among its most eminent exponents, had both written lx)oks 
against Christianity, and the Oriental religions fostered much 
fanaticism among the people. Political interests united with 
superstition, for the Christians were now a very formidable 
body in the State. Their interests were supposed to be re- 
pi*esented by the Csesar Constantius Chlorus, and the religion 
was cither adopted, or at least warmly favouixMl, by the wife 
and daughter of Diocletian (the latter of whom was married 
to Galerius*), and openly professed by some of the leading 
officials at the Court. A magnificent church crowned the hill 
facing the palace of the emperor at Nicomedia. The bishops 
wei^e, in most cities, among the most active and infiuential 
citizens, and their influence was not always exercised for 
good. A few cases, in which an ill-considered ^1 led Chris¬ 
tians to insult the Pagan worship, one or two instancy of 
Christians refusing to serve in the army, because tl^y be¬ 
lieved military life repugnant to their creed, a scandalous 
relaxation of morals, that had arisen during the long peace, 
and the fien^ and notorious discord displayed by the leaders 
of the Church, contributed in different ways to accelerate the 
[jei'secution.® 

For a considerable time Diocletian resisted all the urgency 
of Galerius against the Christians, and the only measure 
taken was the dismissal by the latter sovereign of a number 
of Christian officers from the army. In a,d. 303, however, 
Diocletian yielded to the entreaties of his colleague, and a 
fearful persecution, which many circumstances conspirld to 
^stimulate, began. The priests, in one of the public ceremonies, 

1 IiaHAni. De Mari. Persee 15. 


* Ensebiuii, nii 
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had declared thafc 1j|e pres^ce of CbrisHans prevented the 
intrails showing the accustomed signs. The oracle of 
Apollo, at Miletus, being consulted by Biocdetian, exhorted 
to persecute the Christians. A fanatical Christian, who 

S howed his deed, and expiated it by a fearful death, tore 
own the first edict of persecution, and replaced it by a bitter 
taunt against the emperor. Twice, after the outburst of the 
persecution, the palace at Nicomedia, where IMocletian and 
Galeiius wera residing, was set on fii^, and the act was 
ascribed, not without probability, to a Chilian hand, as 
were also some sUght disturbances that afterwai’ds arose in 
Syria. ^ Edict after edict followed in rapid succession. The 
first ordered tbe destruction of all Christian churches and of 
all Bibles, menaced with death the Christians if they assem¬ 
bled in secret for Divine worship, and deprived them of all 
civil rights. A second edict ordered all ecclesiastics to be 
thrown into prison, while a third edict oidered that these 
prisoners, and a fourth edict that all Christians, should be 
compelled bj* torture to sacrifice. At first Diocletian refused 
to permit their lives to be taken, but after the fire at Nico- 
meoia this restriction was removed. Many were burnt alive, 
and ^e tortures by which the persecutors sought to shake 
their resolution were so di'eadful that even such a death 
seemed an act of mercy. The only province of the Empire 
where the Christians were at peace was Gaul, which had 
received its baptisu^ of blood under Marcus Aurelius, but 
was now goveme^d by Constantins Chlorus, who protected 
them from personal molestation, though be was compelled, in 
obedience to tbe emperor, to destroy their churches. In 
Spain, which was also under the government, but not under 
the direct inspection, of Constantins, the persecution was 
moderate, but in all other parts of the Empiie it raged with 


' These incidents are noticed his JJfe of Constantine^ and 
‘ by Ensehiut in his IRetaryt and in Lactantius, Ds MarU Penec, 
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fierceness till the abcUcation of Diodfi^ian in 30f. This 
event almost immediately restored peace to the Western pro> 
vinces,^ but greatly aggravated the misfortunes of the Eastern 
Christians, who passed under the absolute rule of Galeriusu 
Horrible, varied, and prolonged tortures were employed 
quell their fortitude, and their final resistance was crowned 
by the most dreudfiil of all deaths, roasting ovei* a slow fire. 

It was not till A.n. 311, eight years after the commencement 
of the general persecution, ten years after the first measure 
against the Christians, that the Eastern persecution ceased. 
Galerius, the arch-enemy of the Christians, was struck down 
by a fearful disease. His body, it is said, became a mass of 
loathsome and foetid sores—a living corpse, devoured by 
countless worms, and exhaling the odour of the chamebhouse. 
He who had shed so much innocent blood, shrank himself 
from a Homan death. In his extreme anguish he appealed in 
turn to physician after physician, and to temple after temple. 
At last he relented towards the Christians. He issued a 
proclamation restoring them to liberty, pei-mitting them to * 
rebuild tbeir churches, and asking their prayers for his re¬ 
covery.® The era of persecution now closed. One^ brief 
spasm, indeed, due to the Caesar Maximian, shot through the 
long afflicted Church of Asia Minor;® but it was rapidly 
allayed. The accession of Constantiue, the proclamation of 
MUan, A.i>. 313, the defeat of liciniua, and the conversion of 


' * Italy, Sicily, Qaul, and what.- 
ever parts extend towards the West, 
—Spain, Mauritania, and Africa.’— 
Euseb. Mart. P<deai. ch. ziii. Bat 
in Gaul, as 1 have said, the perse¬ 
cution had not extended l^yond 
' the destruction of churches;^ in 
these proviitces the persecution, 
Eusebius says, lasted not quite two 
' years. 

* Thehistoi^of this persecution 
is given by Eusebius, lib. 
viii., ut hii work on the Martyrs 


of Palestine, and in Lactantiuzs, 
be Mart. Pereec. The persecution 
in Palestine was not quite continu¬ 
ous : in A.D. 308 it had almost 
ceased; it then rovivel fierosjLy, 
but at the close of a.d. 309, and in 
the beginniog of a.d. 310, there 
was again a short lull, apparently 
due to political causes. See 
Mosheim, Eedes. Hist, (edited by 
Soames), vol. i. pp. 286-287» 

* Eusebius. 
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1^6 coiiqueror, spee()ily followed, and Ohiistianity became ibe 
Religion of tlie Empire. 

|)ach, so far as we can trace it, is tbe outline of tbe last 
andl most terrible persecution indicted on the early Church. 
JD^nfprtunately we can place little reliance on any information 
we possess about the number of its victims, the provocations 
that produced it, or the objects of its authora. The ecclesi¬ 
astical account of these matters is absolutely unchecked by 
any Pagan statement, and it is derived almost exclusively 
from the history of Eusebius, and from the treatise ‘ On the 
Deaths of the Persecutors,* which is ascribed to Lactantius. 
Eusebius was a writer of great learning, and of ciitical abili¬ 
ties not below the very low level of his time, and he had 
personal knowledge of some of the events in Palestine which 
he has recorded; but he had no pretensions whatever to 
Impartiality. He has frankly told us that his principle in 
writing history was to conceal the facts that were injurious 
to the reputation of the Church; * and although his practice 
was sometimes bettor than his principle, the portrait he has 
drawn of the saintly virtues of his patron Constantine, which 
weVre able to correct from other sources, abundantly proves 
withliow Uttlo scruple the courtly* bishop could stray into 
the paths of fiction. Tbe treatise of Lactantius, which has 
been well termed * a party pamphlet,’ is much more untrust¬ 
worthy. It is a hymn of exultation over the disastrous ends 
of the persecutors, and especially of Galerius, written in a 
strain of the fiercest and most passionate invective, and 
bearing on every page unequivocal signs of inaccuracy and 
exaggeration. The whole histoiy of the early persecution 
wte soon enveloped in a thick cloud of falsehood. A notion, 
derived from prophecy, that ten great persecutions must 
pxec^e tiio day of judgment^ at an early period stimuJated 


• See two pasSi^B, which (iib- viii. 2 j JUarfyrs of Pale4t. oh. 
bou justly calls remarl^ble. (.H.E. »i.) 
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the imagination of the Christians, who ^lieved that day to 

imminent; and it was natural that as time rolled on m^ 
^ould magnify the sufferings that hod been endured, and 
that in credulous and uncritical ages a single real incident 
should be often multiplied, diversified, and e^caggerat^ ifi 
many distinct narratives. Monstrous fictions, such as the 
crucifixion of ten tho\isand ChiistianB upon Mount Ararat 
under Trajan, the letter of Tiberianus to Trajan, complaining 
that he was weary of ceaselessly killing Christians in Pales- 
tine, and the Theban l^on of six thousand men, said to 
have been massacred by Maximilian, were boldly propagated 
and readily believed.* The virtue supposed to attach to the 
bones of martyrs, and the custom, and, after a decree of the 
-. 4 Second Council of Nice, in the eighth century, the obligation, 

P^ing saintly remains under every altar, led to an im¬ 
mense multiplication of spurious relics, and a corresponding 
demand for l^ends. Almost every hamlet soon required a 
patron martyr and a local legend, which the nearest monas¬ 
tery was usually ready to supply. The monks eocupied their 
time in composing and disseminating innumerable acts of 
martyrs, which purported to be strictly historical, but which 
were, in fact, deliberate, though it was thought edifying, 
forgeries j and pictures of hideous tortures, enlivened by fan- * 
^ tastic miracles, soon became the favourite popular literature. 
To discriminate accurately the genuine acts of martyrs from 
the immense mass that were fabricated by the monks, has been 

' There is one instance of a 11) confines the conflagration to a 
vholesale massacre vrhich appears church in which the entire popnla- 
to rest on good authority. Eusebius tion was burnt; and an early Latin 
inserts that, during the Diocletian translation of Eusebius states that 
persecution, a village in Phrygia, the people were first summoned to 
the name of which he does not withdraw, but refused to do eo. 
mention,' being inhabited entirely Gibbon (ch. xvi.) thinks th:A this 
by Christians who refhsed to sacri- tragedy took place when the decree 
fice, was attacked and burnt with of Diocletian ordered tho destrue* 
all were in it Iw the Pagan don of the churches. , 
^diery. Loetantius (fn«A Div. v. ■ , 
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isttettipted by Ktutet, but is perhaps impossible. Modern 
^.cntieism has, however, done much to reduce the anckait 
pqirsecutions to their true dimensions. The famous essay of 
Dodwell, which appeared towards the close of the seventeenth 
^^ipentury, ihough written, I think, a little in the spirit of a 
ipedlal pleader, and not free from its own exaggerations, hah 
had a great and abiding influence upon eccledastical history, 
‘and the still more famous chapter which Gibbon devoted to 
the subject rendered the conclusions of Dodwell familiar to * 
the world. 

Notwithstanding the great knowledge and critical aciunen 
displayed in this chapter, few persons, 1 imagine, can nso 
fix>m its perusal without a feeKng both of repulsion and dis¬ 
satisfaction. The completo absence of all sympathy wiithjthe,' 
heroic courage manifested by the martyi'S, and the fiigid afid, 
in truth, most unphilosophical severity with which the his¬ 
torian has weighed the words and actions of men engaged^n 
the agonies of a deadly struggle, must repel every generous 
nature, while the persistenoe with which he estimates perse- 
cu^ons by the number of deaths rather than by the amount 
of s^i^ering, diverts the mind from the really distinctive 
atrocities the Pagan persecutionn He has observed, that 
‘ while the anger of the persecutors was at all times especially 
directed against the bishops, we know from Eusebius that 
only nine bishops were put to death in the entire Diocletian 
persecution, and that the particulfu* enumeration, whi<di the 
historian made on the spot, of all the martyrs who perished 
during this persecution in Palestine, which was under the 
government of Galerius, and was therefore exposed to the 
. Ihll foiy of the storm, shows the entire number to have beam, 
nlliety-two. StarUng from this fact,* Gibbon, by a well-knowto 
protBss of calculation, has estimated the prolmble number of 
martyra iii the whole Empire, during the Dioclotian porsocuy 
tion^at about two thousand, which happens to be the iguiml^r 
tsi peisous burnt by the Spanish Inquisition. during "^^tnb 

VOli, I. H H 
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§t6dikaaj^ of Toiquemada alone,’ and atemt one tweinl 7 «-fiftli 
1r>t ihie number who are said to have suffered for their r^igion^ 
Netherlands in the reign of Charles Y.^ But although, 
ff injured by the number of martyrs, the persecutions in< 
fiiibted by Fagans were less terrible than those inflicted by^ 
Clnristians, th^ is one aspect in which the former appear 

mor^wliocious, and a truthful historian should suffer 
no fidse delicacy to prevent him from unflinchingly stating it. 
The conduct of the provincial governors, even when they 
tprere compelled by the Imperial edicts to persecute, was 
often conspicuously merciful. The Ohiistian records contain 
several examples of rulers who refused to search out the 
Christians, who discountenanced or even punished their ac- 
ouseis, who suggested ingenious evasions of tho law, who 
tried by earnest and patient kindness to overcome what they 
regarded as insane obsmiacy, and who, when their efforts had 
proved vain, mitigated by their own authority the sentence 
they were compelled to pronounce. It was only on very rare 
occasions that any, except conspicuous leaders of the Church, 
and sometimes persons of a servile condition, were in danger;; 
the time that was conceded them before their trials ^ve 
them great facilities for escaping, and, even when condemned, 
Christian women had usually full permission to visit them in * 
their prisons, and to console them by their charity. But, on 
the other hand, Christian writLngs, which it is impossible to. 
dispute, continually record barbaritLes inflicted upon converts, 

so ghastly and so hideous that thd worst horrors of the;X^*^'v 

_ - , -. '■ 

* Mariana (De Sdma Hispania, ben fled. There does not vppiiM 
i^V. 17). Llorente thought this to have been, in this case, eitbe%^ 
iitdnber perished in the single year the provocation or the po^ioatt'’ 

f l; bnt the expreserons of danger which stimulated me 

iana, though he speaks of' this cletian ^rsecution. ^ 

nnii^* do not neces^Uy im- * This is accordiiu to t^ cal* 
ply this nstriction. Besides rhese culation of Sarpi. Grotios eeti* 
miMjn, 17y0OO persons in Spain mates the victims at ^ 

^/xecante^aitd endured punishments. Gibbon, eh. rri. ; > 

thin dieath, while great num* - ' .. , 

' V.f-’ 1 
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quiiitioii pale befor^theni. It ifli» i&deed; true ibat ImrtfMig 
biereiicB hj a dow fire was one of iJiO acoompliahiaentB of the 
Inquisitors, and that they were among the most consamiaiite 
2Jpagtere of torture of their age. It is true that in one OatboHo 
^ft>untry th^ introduced the atrocious custom of making the 
Spectacle of men burnt alive for their religious opinions an 
element in the publio feBtiyities.i It is tntt(ij|oo, that 
immense majority of the acts of the martyrs are the trans* 
parent forgeries of lying monks; but it is also true ihat 
among the authentic records of Fagan persecutions there are 
histories which display, perhaps more vividly than any other, 
both the depth of cruelty to which human nature may sink, 
and the heroism of resistance it may attain. There was a time 
when it was the just boast of the Bomans, that no refine¬ 
ments of cruelty, no prolongations of torture, were admitted 
in their stem but simple penal code. But all this was 
changed. Those hateful games, which made the spectacle ol 
human suffering and death the delight of all classes, had 
, spread their brutalising influence wherever the Boman name 
Wte known, had rendered millions absolutely indifferent to 
tl%\^ht of human suffering, had produced in many, m the 
very centre of an advanced civilisation, a rdish and a passion 
*for torture, a rapture and an exultation m watching the 
spasms of extreme agony, such as an African or an American 
savage sdone can equal. The most horrible recorded instances 
' of torture were usually inflicted, either by the populace, or in 
^ their presence, in the arena.^ We read of Ohristiaus bound 
v«<>^biiairB of Bsd^'hot iron, while the stench of their half-con- 
^ flesh rose in a sufiheating cloud to heaven; of others 

Were tom to the very bone by diells, or hooks of iron; 


^ See some ouzious infonnatJon under Marcm Anrehus. In the 
OS tflis in Ticknor’s BSM. ^ Diocledaa perseention at Alexsa- 
/jpoicisA lAterature (3rd Amerioan dria the populace were allowed to 
jution), vol. iii. pp. 28S-237< tortnre the Ghrudans as they 
* ThM was the case in the per- pleased. {EMthius^ viU. IOl) 
eeetitioiui St Xyons and Smyrna, 
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of 4i^ Vi]!;|^ j;iv«ii ovOBiio <ihe loisl^ 4tf tbe gbdiattiHj^, ^W 
lihe xaoi^eB oftlle pander; of two hundred and twenty-saoen 
t0iiftt(iB sent on one oceaaion to the mines, ea^ with 
6f one lug severed bj a red-bot iron, and With an 
«f^ii^»ed £tom its sodiet; of fires so slow that the vMmA 
Wi(hjed for honra in their agonies; of bodies tom limb fbotn 
Kihb, or sprh^ildod with burning lead; of mingled salt and 
vinugar poured over ihe fieeh. that was bleeding from tfao 
iach| of tortures prolonged and vaHed througb entire ds^ 
fbr the love of their Divine Master, for the cause they be* 
lieved to be true, men, and even weak gilds, endured these 
things without flinching, when one word would have freed 
them irom their suffeiings* Ho opinion we may form of the 
proceedings of priests in a later age should impair the rs>i^ 
ence with which we bend before the martyr^s tombb. " * ^ 
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